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Introduction 


Antonella Del Prete, Anna Lisa Schino, Pina Totaro 


This book collects papers presented during the international conference I 
filosofi e la Bibbia: Letture filosofiche delle Scritture in eta moderna, which 
took place in Rome and Viterbo on 9-10 May 2019 and was organized by 
the Department of Modern Languages and Literatures, History, Philosophy 
and Law Studies (DISTU) of the University of Tuscia, the Department of 
Philosophy of “La Sapienza” University in Rome, and the National Research 
Council’s Institute for the European Intellectual Lexicon and History of 
Ideas (ILIESI-CNR) in Rome. The invitation was then extended to other 
scholars, in order to present a coherent framework of the relationship 
between philosophy and the Holy Scriptures. Experts coming from different 
research fields — from the history of philosophy to ethics, from the philoso- 
phy of religion to history of science, theology, and exegesis — were asked to 
investigate the pervasiveness, the influence, and the role of the biblical text 
in philosophical reflections during the early modern age. 

From the early stages, the conviction that animated the project of the con- 
ference was the awareness that the text of both the Old and the New Testament 
has constituted the constant reference point for philosophical analysis from 
the early Middle Ages until at least the modern age. Beyond the various exe- 
getical and theological interpretations, the Bible remains one of the main ele- 
ments of the most important debates and the breeding ground for questions 
that have always nourished the history of cultural tradition in the Western 
world. Consider, for example, the metaphysical discussions on the nature of 
being, or the problems linked to the origin of evil and sin, the essence of good, 
truth and life, the concepts of eternity, freedom and free will, and the soul- 
body relationship. Different conceptions of God, the world, and the human 
being have been shaped on the basis of the history of salvation, constructed (or 
deconstructed) in relation to the various approaches and readings of the Holy 
Scriptures. Not to mention the history of languages and their linguistic impli- 
cations, since some of the great idioms of the European tradition found their 
written and literary style thanks to translations of the ancient Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin texts of the Bible. Such was the case of the German language, which 


1 The conference was organized within the activities of the 2015 PRIN (Research Projects of 
National Interest) Nuovi approcci al pensiero della prima età moderna: Forme, caratteri e fina- 
lità del metodo costellatorio. 
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established itself thanks to Martin Luther's translation, or of English, which 
became definitively established with the so-called King James Bible. These are 
just a few examples, but they are very significant in terms of the theoretical 
and practical effects of the long-lasting influence of the scriptural text. Much 
of European cultural heritage has been elaborated around it, from the forma- 
tion of the collective imagery (proverbs, idioms, the multiform representations 
of figures such as the serpent or the devil, for example) to the great cosmologi- 
cal systems. The same process of secularization that began with Renaissance 
humanism is studded with questions of biblical exegesis, to such an extent that 
it seems impossible to discuss early modern and contemporary thought while 
ignoring or downsizing its biblical foundations. 

Despite the widespread presence of the text of the Scriptures in Western 
culture, scholars have partly neglected this aspect in the analysis of philoso- 
phers' thought, certainly discouraged by the fact that 17th-century theologians 
have always taken exegetical work into their own hands, mistrusting if not 
outright rejecting the readings proposed by the laity. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the pioneering work of Amos Funkenstein, of the volume devoted to 
the 17th century in the series Bible de tous les temps, edited by Jean-Robert 
Armogathe, and a few other general, monograph studies,” not many texts have 
offered extensive and in-depth reconstructions of the philosophers' relation- 
ship with Scriptures. Hence the proposal for a debate on the different readings 
of the Bible in the early modern age, specifically devoted to the 17th century as 
a privileged century for philosophical analysis: it marked a milestone after the 
turmoil caused by the impact of the Reform and the development of knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, during this century the mingling of conceptual categories 
reached its peak, and the debate on the interpretation of the Bible began to 
affect directly the most compelling scientific issues in the fields of ontology, 
psychology, ethics, as well as in anatomy, physiology, geology, and above all 
cosmology, which had traditionally derived from the fusion of biblical cosmol- 
ogy with the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic world picture (see for example the clash 
between Galileo Galilei and Cardinal Bellarmino). 

Historiography has long enriched and modified our knowledge of the vast 
movement of thought that runs from the Reformation to the Enlightenment, 
but common belief is still grounded firmly in the idea that the great cultural 


2 Amos Funkenstein, Theology and the Scientific Imagination from the Middle-Ages to the 
Seventeenth Century (Princeton: 1986); Le Grand Siécle et la Bible, ed. Jean-Robert Armogathe 
(Paris: 1989); Philosophie et théologie à l'époque moderne: Anthologie tome III, ed. Jean- 
Christophe Bardout (Paris: 2010); Scriptural Authority and Biblical Criticism in the Dutch 
Golden Age: God's Word Questioned, ed. Dirk van Miert, Henk J.M. Nellen, Piet Steenbakkers, 
and Jetze Touber (Oxford: 2017). 
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change that began and developed between the 16th and the 17th centuries 
primarily concerned astronomy, mathematics, physics, applied sciences, and 
medicine. That an equally radical mutation also affected the historical and 
hermeneutical disciplines was a deep conviction initially held by scholars 
such as Eugenio Garin and Paul Oskar Kristeller, who explored Italian human- 
ism and Renaissance. Later, other scholars systematically traced connections 
between this tradition and its developments in Europe in the 16th? and 17th 
centuries.* Today, the framework of our knowledge has expanded considerably 
and, thanks to the essential contribution of authors from different disciplin- 
ary areas (historians, exegetes, anthropologists, philologists, and linguists), our 
approach to the relationship between the Bible and philosophy has changed 
considerably. There is a growing awareness that the rejection of bookish erudi- 
tion, exemplarily expressed in Descartes's Discours de la méthode, and strongly 
supported by Malebranche's pages of La recherche de la vérité, coincided with 
a general movement of break with tradition, and at the same time with a sub- 
stantial affirmation and recovery of concepts, notions, and convictions that 
united rather than divided the different fields of knowledge of early modern 
European culture.? 

In fact, the impact of biblical exegesis on scientific debate has been the 
focus of a large range of recent studies. Particular attention has been paid to 
the disputes over the reconciliation between heliocentrism and the literal 
interpretation of the Scriptures as well as to its opponents and their doctrines.® 
The feature that unites the pro-Copernicans, beyond the sometimes strong dif- 
ferences in their strategies, is the claim for an autonomy of scientific research 


3 Jerry H. Bentley, Humanists and Holy Writ: New Testament Scholarship in the Renaissance 
(Princeton: 1983); Biblical Humanism and the Scholasticism in the Age of Erasmus, ed. Erika 
Rummel (Leiden and Boston: 2008); George Huppert, The Idea of Perfect History: Historical 
Erudition and Historical Philosophy in Renaissance France (Urbana: 1970); Edmund Fryde, 
Humanism and Renaissance Historiography (London: 1983); Chantal Grell, L'Histoire entre 
érudition et philosophie: Étude sur la connaissance historique à l'âge des Lumières (Paris: 1993). 

4 Anthony Grafton, Defenders of the Text: The Tradition of Scholarship in an Age of Science, 
1450-1800 (Cambridge, Mass., London: 1991); Tullio Gregory, Genèse de la raison classique de 
Charron a Descartes (Paris: 1998). 

5 See, for example, concerning the reappraisal of history within Cartesianism, Carlo Borghero, 
La certezza e la storia: Cartesianesimo, pirronismo e conoscenza storica (Milan: 1983); on the 
use of history within the Protestant countries: Anna Minerbi Belgrado, Lavénément du passé: 
La Réforme et l'histoire (Paris: 2004); Historia: Empiricism and Erudition in Early Modern 
Europe, ed. Gianna Pomata, and Nancy G. Siraisi (Cambridge, Mass.: 2005). 

6 Richard J. Blackwell, Galileo, Bellarmine, and the Bible (Notre Dame: 1991); Galileo Galilei, 
Scienza e religione: Scritti copernicani, ed. Massimo Bucciantini and Michele Camerota 
(Rome: 2009); Alfredo Damanti, Libertas philosophandi: Teologia e filosofia nella Lettera alla 
Granduchessa Cristina di Lorena di Galileo Galilei (Rome: 2010). 
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from the control of theologians." This claim is based on three assumptions. 
First, the belief in a twofold revelation developing through the book of 
Scripture and the book of nature: the two books are endowed with equal dig- 
nity, but they refer to different spheres, so that the book of Scripture does not 
concern and does not hand down those scientific truths that must instead be 
explored in the book of nature, as Galileo explicitly declared. In the second 
place, the purpose of the Bible, in fact, is equated to its salvific message and 
to the moral indications contained therein, without forgetting that the study 
of nature can also take on an apologetic function. These themes are explored 
in the sections Rational Theology and Natural Religion and The Moral Message 
of the Bible, respectively. Lastly, biblical language is structurally “humanized,” 
i.e. adapted or accommodated (accommodatio is the technical term) to man's 
intellectual capacities (ad captum vulgi). The section The Accommodation 
Doctrine is devoted to this topic. 

None of the above-mentioned assumptions on the interpretation of the 
Bible shared by Copernicans was wholly original and they are accepted by 
both Catholic and Protestant sides on behalf of different auctoritates. However, 
both orthodoxies deny that they can be used to claim the autonomy of natural 
philosophy. On the contrary, this is the time in which the different religious 
confessions devised conceptual tools necessary to elaborate and reinforce 
their own formulas of faith, define the boundaries between what could be 


7 For a general survey, see: Kenneth Howell, God's Two Books: Copernican Cosmology and 
Biblical Interpretation in Early Modern Science (Notre Dame: 2002); Jean-Robert Armogathe, 
La nature du monde: Science nouvelle et exégése au XVII* siécle (Paris: 2007), and Charlotte 
Methuen, Science and Theology in the Reformation: Studies in Theological Interpretation and 
Astronomical Observation in Sixteenth-Century Germany (London: 2008). For an outstand- 
ingly rich collection of texts, taken from biblical commentaries and astronomical writings, 
see Pierre-Noël Mayaud, Le conflit entre l'Astronomie Nouvelle et l'Écriture Sainte aux XVI" et 
XVII" siècles: Un moment de l'histoire des idées autour de l'affaire Galilée, 6 vols. (Paris: 2005). 
On Georg Joachim Rheticus, see Reyer Hooykaas, G.J. Rheticus ‘Treatise on Holy Scripture and 
the Motion of the Earth with translation, annotation, commentary and additional chapters 
on Ramus-Rheticus and development of the problem before 1650, (Amsterdam-Oxford-New 
York: 1984). On the polemics between Christoph Rothmann and Tycho Brahe, see 
Miguel A. Granada, "Il problema astronomico-cosmologico e le Sacre Scritture dopo 
Copernico: Christoph Rothmann e la ‘teoria dell’accomodazione’” Rivista di storia della filoso- 
fia 51 (1996), 789-828, and idem, "Tycho Brahe, Caspar Peucer and Christoph Rothmann on 
Cosmology and the Bible," Nature and Scripture in the Abrahamic Religions: Up to 1700, ed. 
Jitse M. van der Meer and Scott Mandelbrote (Leiden: 2008), vol. 2, 563-583. On Kepler, see 
Peter Barker and Bernard R. Goldstein, "Theological Foundations of Kepler’s Astronomy,” 
Osiris 16 (2001), 88-113, and Robert S. Westman, “Was Kepler a Secular Theologian? in 
Thinking Impossibilities: The Intellectual Legacy of Amos Funkenstein, ed. Robert S. Westman 
and David Biale (Toronto: 2008), 34-62. 
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tolerated and what had to be refused, and reorganize their control and pro- 
paganda apparatuses. These macro-structural frames, largely transversal to 
the different historical contexts and geographical borders, explain why scien- 
tists and philosophers, although animated by deep Christian faith, may have 
aroused the suspicion, or even the hostility, of the ecclesiastical hierarchies, 
which agreed in the refusal of Copernicanism regarded as incompatible with 
biblical dictates. 

In the last decades, research devoted to the early modern age studied the 
spread of increasingly sophisticated exegetical tools, functional to the textual 
and hermeneutical criticism of the Scriptures. During the 17th century, the 
development of the philology of ancient texts applied to biblical studies has 
led to the accumulation of an increasingly comprehensive knowledge about 
the languages, the historical context, and the nature of the sacred texts. This 
increasing attention to historical aspects seems finally to have led to a radical 
critique of the very foundations on which the authority of the Bible was built. 
Through the creation of communication tools and cultural networks spread 
throughout Europe - epistles, journals, and newspapers, for example - indi- 
vidual scholars participated in a Respublica litteraria going beyond the con- 
straints of mere confessional ties and geographical borders of the various local 
and national communities.? 

The most recent studies in this field largely share the same characteristics, 
focusing in particular on reconstructing the intellectual physiognomy of an 
individual author and exploring his writings, or examining a specific thematic 
framework or cultural heritage.? The merit of these contributions is that they 
have shown how the work of philosophers and exegetes led to the reconsidera- 
tion of the Bible as a historical and cultural product.!? Hence the need to delve 
into the philosophical aspects of these themes and to reconstruct the origins of 
some particular hermeneutic trajectories in the sections devoted to Enquiring 
on Moses and Prophet's Witnessing. 


8 Francois Laplanche, L’Ecriture, le sacré et l'histoire: Érudits et politiques protestants devant 
la Bible en France au XVII* siécle (Amsterdam and Maarssen: 1986); Idem, Bible, science et 
pouvoirs au XVII* siécle (Naples: 1998). For a comprehensive study of the Scripture as the 
basis of Protestant theology, see Richard A. Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics: 
The Rise and Development of Reformed Orthodoxy, ca 1520 to ca 1725, vol. 2: Holy Scripture: 
The Cognitive Foundation of Theology (Grand Rapids: 2003), and in particular the section 
dedicated to the interpretation of the Bible. 

9 See recently Jetze Touber, Spinoza and Biblical Philology in the Dutch Republic, 1660-1710 
(Oxford: 2018), and Locke and Biblical Hermeneutics: Conscience and Scripture, ed. Luisa 
Simonutti (Dordrecht: 2019). 

10 Dirk van Miert, The Emancipation of Biblical Philology in the Dutch Republic, 1590-1670 
(Oxford: 2018). 
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The issue of vowel points highlighted by several authors, the attention to 
internal inconsistencies in the original texts, the incompatibility of the biblical 
chronology quoted in the various books, the semantic shifts in the translations 
raise doubts and heuristic problems that are difficult to resolve, undermining 
the very authority of the Scriptures. On the one hand it is denied, for example, 
that the Hebrew text of the Old Testament can be corrupted, on the other hand 
the Protestant principle of sola Scriptura not only encourages the proliferation 
of a large number of individual interpretations of the sacred text, but also con- 
tributes powerfully to the emergence of different confessional creeds and sects, 
often “sans Église;"! as well as to a progressive historicization of the Scriptures. 

Despite of orthodoxy's repeated attempts to demarcate social and cul- 
tural spaces, the debate on "Mosaic physics" is very lively among exegetes and 
scientists! as a clear sign of a dissent connected to a different understand- 
ing of power relations in the political and intellectual fields. However, with- 
out ignoring the existence of forms of unbelief, irreligiousness, and atheism, it 
seems that a large number of scientists and philosophers between the 16th and 
18th centuries were sincere believers and sometimes programmatically struc- 
tured their activity as a contribution ad maiorem gloriam Dei. Nonetheless, 
when cases of self-censorship did not occur their adherence to a shared reli- 
giosity relentlessly clashed with the ecclesiastical institutions of the time. 
The "secular theology [...] conceived by laymen to laymen,” so well described 
by Funkenstein, took on different meanings in authors such as Galileo and 
Descartes, for example, who aimed to ensure that natural philosophy had a 


11 Leszek Kolakowski, Chrétiens sans Église: La conscience religieuse et le lien confessionnel au 
XVII" siècle (Paris: 1969). 

12 Brad Gregory, The Unintended Reformation: How a Religious Revolution Secularized Society 
(Cambridge, Mass., London: 2012). 

13 On sacred, or Mosaic, physics, see Ann Blair, “Mosaic Physics and the Search for a Pious 
Natural Philosophy in the Late Renaissance,” Isis 91 (2000), 32-58, and David S. Sytsma, 
"Calvin, Daneau, and ‘Physica Mosaica’: Neglected Continuities at the Origins of an 
Early Modern Tradition” Church History and Religious Culture 95 (2015), 457-76. For 
an analysis of the controversy arisen on this topic between Gijsbert Voetius (and other 
Dutch philosophers) and Descartes (and then Leibniz and Wolff), see Aza Goudriaan, 
Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 1625-1750: Gisbertus Voetius, Petrus van Mastricht, 
and Anthonius Driessen (Leiden-Boston: 2006), 85-141. 

14 Amos Funkenstein in Theology and the Scientific Imagination, cited above, and Peter 
Harrison in The Bible, Protestantism, and the Rise of Natural Science (Cambridge, Eng.: 
1998) have admirably proven that during the early modern age single scientists and entire 
scientific institutions buttressed their work with a powerful religious inspiration often 
blending into the apologetic. See also Peter Harrison, The Fall of Man and the Foundations 
of Science (Cambridge, Eng.: 2007); Stephen Gaukroger, The Emergence of a Scientific 
Culture: Science and the Shaping of Modernity 1210-1685 (Oxford: 2006). 
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space free from theological interference. Other philosophers and scientists, 
conversely, while agreeing with the need for science and philosophy to be free 
to investigate without the undue intervention of other disciplines, constantly 
interlaced theological and scriptural elements with their own scientific or phil- 
osophical thinking, as in the case of Kepler.! Others, such as John Wilkins and 
Thomas Sprat, believed that it is a specific task of the philosopher to venture 
into natural theology, giving rise to what would be called physico-theology.!® 
Therefore, the present volume does not aim to question the relationship 
between science and religion or the progress in biblical exegesis, which, as we 
have seen, have been widely explored by scholars, but rather to analyse the 
different uses that philosophers make of the Bible. As much as the fluid dis- 
ciplinary demarcations of the early modern age allow, philosophy is the main 
focus of this work. Every chapter addresses fundamental aspects of early mod- 
ern philosophers’ views on the Bible. A complex picture emerges: it appears 
that, in very different ways and using different approaches, early modern phi- 
losophers made a constant effort to explore, deconstruct, and reconfigure the 
most diverse ontological, epistemological, logical, and theological-political 
issues through a close comparison and a careful reading of the biblical text. 
Some topics in particular stand out. In the first place, there was a strong inter- 
est in Moses's role as a lawgiver and founder of states, an interest arising from 
reflections on political issues of urgent relevance in an era characterized by 
the rise of absolutism and the emergence of the modern state. Secondly, the 
theme of prophecy stands out: it concerns the possibility of the communica- 
tion of the divine word and of a mediation entrusted to a few chosen men. 
The debate on prophecy is thus configured as the privileged place for probing 
the relationship between religion and power and for assessing areas of coex- 
istence of temporal and spiritual powers. Besides, the reflection on the Bible, 
its historical-documentary value, and its moral content, is closely intertwined 
with the debate on the possibility and significance of a natural, unrevealed, 
and rational religion, finding a fertile breeding ground during the 17th century. 
Lastly, the relationship between religion and science becomes a crucial issue: 
philosophers and scientists rediscovered ancient theological doctrines — often 


15 Fora tight comparison between Galileo and Kepler see Massimo Bucciantini, Galileo e 
Keplero. Filosofia, cosmologie e teologia nell'età della Controriforma (Turin: 2003). 

16  Onthedifferentutilizations of natural theology in seventeenth-century England, see Scott 
Mandelbrote, "The Uses of Natural Theology in Seventeenth-Century England,’ Science in 
Context 20 (2007), 451-80, and Peter Harrison, “Physico-Theology and the Mixed Sciences. 
The Role of Theology in Early Modern Natural Philosophy,” in The Science of Nature in 
the Seventeenth Century: Patterns of Change in Early Modern Natural Philosophy, ed. 
Peter R. Anstey and John A. Schuster (Dordrecht: 2005), 165-83. 
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anchored in a traditional language, but used according to new forms and 
meanings — providing them with new functions and producing a deep change 
in the relationship between philosophy, faith, and reason. As a result, this vol- 
ume is divided into five distinct sections: Enquiring on Moses, The Prophet's 
Witnessing, Rational Theology and Natural Religion, The Moral Message of the 
Bible, and The Accommodation Doctrine. However, this subdivision does not 
intend to provide programmatic signposts. It is rather a possible reading path, 
stemming from the identification of some areas of research that has emerged 
in recent years as the most interesting and fruitful. Spinoza's role is confirmed 
as central, while, even if not directly addressed, the debate spreading after the 
‘Galileo affair’ constitutes the background of the book. 

The various contributions collected in the five parts of this volume exam- 
ine, in the first place, the multifaceted use of the figure of Moses, variously 
presented as legislator, magician, or even impostor (Enquiring on Moses). The 
reflection on his role as author of the Pentateuch is an opportunity to address 
questions of a purely theoretical nature (see, respectively, the chapters by 
Simonetta Bassi and Pina Totaro). Thereafter, the wide domain of prophecy is 
put in the spotlight (The Prophet’s Witnessing): its nature and status are ana- 
lysed in the chapters concerning Campanella, Hobbes, and Spinoza with the 
aim of defining its theological-political implications (Guido Giglioni, Anna 
Lisa Schino, and Diego Donna). The relationship that some representatives 
of Cambridge Platonism, the English Unitarians, and Pierre Bayle established 
between rational theology and natural theology is then addressed (Rational 
Theology and Natural Religion by Sarah Hutton, Luisa Simonutti, Stefano 
Brogi). Pascal, and again Hobbes and Spinoza, then come under scrutiny (The 
Moral Message of the Bible) to identify the strength of the moral message of the 
Bible as its sole area of competence, negating further scientific implications 
(Simone D'Agostino, Francesco Toto, and Giovanni Licata). Lastly, the new 
use of the theory of accommodatio as a vehicle for a break with tradition is 
investigated throughout case-studies provided by Kepler, Mersenne, Descartes 
and his Dutch followers, Newton, and Wolff (The Accommodation Doctrine 
by Édouard Mehl, Claudio Buccolini, Antonella Del Prete, Matteo Favaretti 
Camposampiero, and Franco Giudice).!? 

In conclusion, the confrontation of modern philosophers with the Holy 
Scriptures appears to be marked by radical solutions, which paved the way and 
contributed to founding the values of tolerance and libertas philosophandi, 
with a highly diversified range of proposals. On the basis of this confrontation, 


17 The terms “libertinism” and “libertine” are used in this volume in the meaning defined by 
René Pintard in Le libertinage érudit dans la première moitié du XVIIe siècle (Paris: 1943). 
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indeed, the concept of freedom of speech finds a philosophical foundation 
and a theoretical justification in the claim for the separation and emancipa- 
tion of philosophy from theological authority. The debate on history, on lan- 
guages, and on the meaning of the sacred texts carried out by the philosophers 
contributed to a general rethinking of the nature of human beings and of their 
relationship with God and with the world. The elaboration of new frameworks 
establishing the relationships between civil and religious authorities and 
defining theological-political categories were decisive elements in the birth of 
modern thought.!? 


18 Unless otherwise indicated, translations are by the authors. 


PART 1 


Enquiring on Moses 


CHAPTER 1 
Images of Moses in the Renaissance 


Simonetta Bassi 


Focusing on various humanistic Renaissance texts as well as others of the 
very early modern age, this article does not analyze the re-use of certain bib- 
lical texts, but rather aims to assess images of Moses, a paradigmatic figure 
who proves to be a useful sensor, shedding light on changes in judgments and 
values.! If at the beginning of the Renaissance Moses was predominantly a law- 
giver and leader the image of Moses as an able magician and a religious and 
political impostor — precisely thanks to his skill — was affirmed later, during and 
especially at the end of the 16th century, when the idea of nature claiming to 
assume the role of divinity acquired increasingly greater meaning and depth. 

Renaissance philosophers set the figure of Moses into certain well-defined 
contexts, often framing it in close connection with Egyptian culture? For 
example, in the preamble to his translation of Pimander, the first fourteen 
Hermetic treatises, Ficino compares Moses with Hermes, ancestor of the figure 
called Thoth by the Egyptians and Trismegistus by the Greeks, he who gave the 
Egyptians laws and letters as well as writing that followed the forms of animals 
and plants.? 

Ficino indicates Trismegistus as the originator of theology, followed by 
Orpheus, Aglaophemus, Pythagoras, Philolaus, and Plato: "Thus together from 
all sides, from six philosophers, with marvelous order, the concordant sect 
of ancient theology was formed, taking its principle from Mercury, and in all 
accomplished by the divine Plato.”* 


1 See Alison Brown, “Savonarola, Machiavelli and Moses: A Changing Model, in Florence and 
Italy. Renaissance Studies in Honour of Nicolai Rubinstein, ed. Peter Denley and Caroline Elam 
(London: 1988), 57. 

2 See Jan Assmann, Moses the Egyptian: The Memory of Egypt in Western Monotheism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 1997). 

3 Ficino follows Cicero, De natura deorum, 3, 56; see also Strabo, Geography, 16, 2 (trans. 
Guarino Veronese). 

4 "Itaque una prisce theologie undique sibi consona secta ex theologis sex miro quodam ordi- 
nem conflata est, exordia sumens a Mercurio, a divo Platone penitus absoluta." See Mercurio 
Trismegisto, Pimander sive de potestate et sapientia Dei, ed. Maurizio Campanelli (Turin: 
2011), 4. See Sebastiano Gentile, “Considerazioni attorno al Ficino e alla prisca theologia, in 
Nuovi maestri e antichi testi: Umanesimo e Rinascimento alle origini del pensiero moderno. Atti 
del convegno in onore di Cesare Vasoli, ed. Stefano Caroti and Vittoria Perrone Compagni 
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Thus in 1463 Moses was placed in the era before the birth of the prisca theo- 
logia, which began with Mercury and ended with Plato; and it is understand- 
able that in the introductory pages of his translation, Ficino emphasizes the 
importance of Mercury, without dwelling overmuch on tracing the line of 
transmission of ancient wisdom. 

The picture becomes complicated a little more than ten years later in De 
christiana religione, in whose Prohemium the philosopher reaffirms the great- 
est affinity between knowledge and religion, to the point where divine myster- 
ies are also dealt with by the learned - from Persian magi and Indian Brahmins 
to Egyptian mathematicians, Ethiopian gymnosophists, Pythagoras, and the 
Druids. Moses is not mentioned here (Ficino recalls only the prophets of the 
Jews), not even in ch. 22, where the initial link of the prisca theologia, that is 
prisca sapientia, was identified as Zoroaster and located in Persia.5 Ficino added 
that all “the ancient theology of the gentiles" is contained in the Platonic texts, 
something on which the same theologians mentioned in the Prohemium agree.® 

Instead, Moses appears in ch. 26, devoted to the authority of the proph- 
ets, to the nobility of the Old Testament, and to the excellence of the New, in 
which Ficino reports the opinion of those who (like Clement of Alexandria 


(Florence: 2012), 57-72. Pimander was translated into the vernacular in 1463 by Tommaso 
Benci, so that all of Italy would have “a demonstration of his most holy mysteries and 
divine concepts," as Carolo Lenzoni writes in the preamble to the 1549 edition published by 
Torrentino in the context of works aimed at restoring and enhancing the Tuscan tradition 
promoted by the Florentine Academy. On the relationship between Moses and Mercury, see 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, 18, 39. Francesco Patrizi argues that “Pimandro contains the cre- 
ation of the world and of man, which is almost the same as the Mosaic one. And it narrates 
the mystery of the Trinity in a much more evident way than Moses himself” see Paolo Rossi, 
Isegni del tempo (1997, repr. Milan: 2003), 151. 

5 Marsilio Ficino, De christiana religione, ed. Guido Bartolucci (Pisa: 2019), Prohemium, 155; 
22, 210. The identification of the chain of the prisca theologia with Zoroaster probably 
depends on Plethon: see Marsilio Ficino, Lettere, ed. Sebastiano Gentile (Florence: 1990), 1, 
22; Michael J.B. Allen, Synoptic Art: Marsilio Ficino on The History of Platonic Interpretation 
(Florence:1998), 24-25. On De christiana religione see: Cesare Vasoli, “Ficino eil De Christiana 
religione, in Idem, Filosofia e religione nella cultura del Rinascimento (Naples: 1988), 19-73; 
Idem, “Per le fonti del De Christiana religione di Marsilio Ficino,’ Rinascimento 28 (1988), 135- 
233; Idem, "Il De Christiana religione di Marsilio Ficino,’ Bruniana & Campanelliana 13 (2007), 
403-28. See also Marsilio Ficino. His Theology, his Philosophy, his Legacy, ed. Michael J.B. Allen 
and Valery Rees, with Martin Davies (Leiden: 2002). 

6 Attheend of the chapter Ficino recalls that the Platonists used the divine light of the Chris- 
tians to interpret Plato. The idea of the "theft" or rather the plagiarism of the Old Testa- 
ment by gentile philosophers, according to what was previously mentioned by Aristobulus 
(2nd century BC) on the basis of a Greek translation of the sacred books prior to that of the 
Septuagint, is mentioned in Augustine's Confessions, 7, 9. Ficino also returns to the question 
in ch. 26, 221. 
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and Eusebius) hold that all the doctrines of the Gentiles derive from those of 
the Jews — Plato was so imitative that Numenius called him the Attic-speaking 
Moses.” 

This image appears again at least twice in Ficino's texts — in a letter to 
Giovanni Nicolino, the archbishop of Amalfi, and in the Theologia platonica 
(17, 4). However, the contexts differ; in the letter Ficino's aim is to explain to 
the recipient why he is about to translate the Platonic texts (Platonic philoso- 
phy is fully in accord with biblical truth, so much so as to be like the moon 
with respect to the sun of the divine Mosaic and Christian law),? while in 
Theologia his reasoning concerns the constitution of the world, which is not 
eternal, but generated “ab initio temporis ordinati, as stated first by Moses 
and then by Mercury and Plato.!° Instead, in ch. 26 of De christiana religione, 
the image introduces a long discourse aimed at deepening the relationships 
between the different cultures; if in Epinomide Plato recalled that the inventor 
of the sciences was a barbarian and that they subsequently spread from Egypt 
and Syria (Galilee, part of Judea, was located in Syria and sometimes called 
Phoenicia), there are others who, appreciating and praising the Jews, called 
them Chaldeans. In short, all knowledge seems to have its roots in the culture 
of the Jews and was transmitted by them to all other peoples. Because of this, 
Ficino observes, when Orpheus says that God was known only to a Chaldean 
he means Enoch, or Abraham, or better still Moses; and even if this one single 
knower of God were to be understood to be Zoroaster, he turns out to be Noah's 
grandson, as the son of Ham. 

Thus, adopting the opinion of Artapanus and Porphyry, Ficino reiterates 
that the entire doctrine of the Gentiles originated from the Jews and from 
Moses, whose thought reflects that of Hermes Trismegistus. He also includes 
the testimonies of Theophrastus, of the Sibylline books, of Clearchus (who 
even claimed that Aristotle was a Jew, like the Calanian philosophers of India), 
and of Ambrose, who even transformed Pythagoras into a Jew.! Moses's Jewish 
wisdom is therefore very ancient and spread out to all the other peoples; it was 


7 Ficino, De Christiana religione, 26, 218. 

8 Le divine lettere del gran Marsilio Ficino, ed. Sebastiano Gentile (Rome: 2001), 7, 72r; see 
also the letters to Braccio Martelli: 8, 89r, 101v. See Michael J.B. Allen, “Marsilio Ficino on 
Power, on Wisdom, and on Moses," in Et Amicorum: Essays on Renaissance Humanism and 
Philosophy in Honour of Jill Kraye, ed. Anthony Ossa-Richardson and Margaret Meserve 
(Leiden-Boston: 2018), 298-312. 

9 Marsilio Ficino, Platonic Theology, trans. Michael J.B. Allen, ed. James Hankins with 
William Bowen (Cambridge, Mass.: 2006), 17, 4, 52. 

10 Plato, Timaeus, 28b, 37c-38; Pimander, 3, 1-3; 8, 2-4; 10, 10. 

11 Ficino, De Christiana religione, 26, 219. 
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perfected by the coming of Christ, which eradicated all those vices that Moses 
was only able to amputate. 

In De Christiana religione, Ficino therefore inserts the figure of Moses into 
a well-defined frame, to establish the place of origin of knowledge, identi- 
fied as the land of Judea.? What was stated in the argument of the transla- 
tion of Pimander - the origin of the prisca theologia with Hermes in ancient 
Egypt - is no longer taken up in those terms;!? at the beginning of Book 18 of 
the Theologia platonica returning again to the question he reiterates, again cit- 
ing Artapanus,!4 that if Mercury appears to have known the divine mysteries 
this was only because behind his name hides Moses, from whom, as he wrote 
in a letter, derives not only the “lex siderum,” but also the “lex hominum."5 

The references to Moses in the later Lettere refer mainly to the agreement 
between Moses and Plato, explicitly circumscribed to the cognitive sphere of 
natural law. Although Moses could have learned it as revealed by God, it is 
accessible “to anyone, even when poorly educated, merely by means of natu- 
ral judgment," as indeed did Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, who were also 
so endowed with good morals that they could be freed from Hell, though still 
denied Heaven, to which one ascends only through Christ. 

The fortunate motif of the pia philosophia, a trademark of Ficino's thought, 
returns in Pico's De hominis dignitate, where with the help of philosophy, Moses 
urges man to travel the road “ad futuram caelestem gloriam"? convinced of 
agreement between the Mosaic-Christian mysteries and those of ancient 
theologies. But it is in the Heptaplus - a commentary on the days of creation 
as told in Genesis — that the philosopher elaborates further, expounding the 


12 On the controversial question of Judaism/antiJudaism in Ficino see Guido Bartolucci, 
"Introduzione" in Ficino, De Christiana religione, 34-52; Idem, Vera religio: Marsilio Ficino 
e la tradizione ebraica (Brescia: 2018). 

13 In the fourth chapter of the commentary on the Epistle to the Romans Ficino mentions 
the judgment of Iamblichus on Hermes according to which the Egyptian people fell into 
idolatry, forgetting the monotheism of Hermes: Marsilii Ficini Florentini Commentarium 
in epistolas Pauli, ed. Daniele Conti (Turin: 2018), 29-30. 

14 Artapanus offered the most radical portrait of Egyptian Moses, in a book called The Jews, 
now lost. It presents Moses as ethnically Jewish, but as founder of the Egyptian religion 
and civilization from the cultural point of view. Artapanus's Moses is a Moses assimilated 
into a foreign civilization, of which he is also in fact the founder: see Jan Assmann, Moses 
the Egyptian, 63. See, in general, Interprétations de Moise, ed. Philippe Borgeaud, Tomas 
Romer, and Youri Volokhine (Leiden: 2009). 

15 Le divine lettere, 1, 7v-8r. See Franco Bacchelli, "Un manoscritto postillato dal padre del 
Machiavelli,” Giornale critico della filosofia italiana 91 (2012), 232, n.24. 

16 Ibid. 1, 318v. 

17 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Oratio de hominis dignitate, ed. Eugenio Garin (Pordenone: 
1994), 26. 
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wisdom of the Mosaic books: Moses is greatly learned in all the doctrines of 
the Egyptians and even Pythagoras derives his wisdom from him; his books 
appear to be uncultivated and crude only due to the habit of writing divine 
things in a concealed form. Moses's knowledge concerns nature, the fact that 
the worlds are four in number and are linked by those bonds of friendship that 
define the true image of the world, expounded on by Moses and commented 
on by Pico.!8 

A reference to the magic of Moses (of whose magical powers I found no 
mention in Ficino) is present in Pico's books against astrology. Within an argu- 
ment aimed at demonstrating the impossibility of natural signs foreshadowing 
miracles, Pico insists that only miracles announce miracles. God has indeed 
established a natural order of things, determined and separate from what is 
performed by divine virtue; what happens in nature requires no further exter- 
nalintervention, so that when a miracle takes place it is announced exclusively 
by another miraculous event.!? For this reason Noah, destined by divine will 
to be saved, announced the flood; and thus Moses performed miracles with 
his staff, to let the Egyptian magicians know that the Jewish people would be 
freed.?? In the presence of Pharaoh, Moses, although extremely erudite in all 
the doctrines of the Egyptians,?! did not transform his staff into a snake by his 
virtue, but thanks to a miracle, as narrated in Exodus.22 

This matter of the staff had already been the subject of much discussion, 
from Augustine who, in the Questions on Exodus points out the unreality of 
the action of the Egyptian magicians, to Abraham ibn Ezra (1092-1167). By 
distinguishing between prophetic action and action that merely simulates a 
miracle, the latter argues in his comment on the passage of Exodus 7:1 that 
while Moses actually turned the staff into a snake, the Egyptian mages simply 


18 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente et uno e scritti 
vari, ed. Eugenio Garin (Florence: 1942), 169—383. 

19 Pomponazzi in De incantationibus writes: “It is impossible for such a profound change to 
take place unless it is accompanied by great prodigies and exceptional deeds. However, 
these are not miracles in the sense that they are totally contrary to the course of nature 
and go beyond the orderly arrangement of the heavenly bodies; instead, we define them 
as ‘miracles’ only because they are unusual and rarely occur, and not according to the 
norm of nature, but over a very long period.” See Pietro Pomponazzi, Le incantazioni, ed. 
Vittoria Perrone Compagni (Pisa: 2013), c.12, § 68, 307. 

20 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, ed. 
Eugenio Garin (Florence: 1946), 4, 14, 510. 

21 Pico della Mirandola, Heptaplus, 171. 

22 Ex. 7:212. 
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applied their secret arts to give the impression of changing the laws of nature.?? 
Boccaccio also dwelt on this question; in the Genealogia de gli dei, speaking of 
Circe's enchantments the poet declares that the transformation of men into 
animals *potersi concedere per arti magiche et illusioni" (“could be possible 
by magic arts and illusions"). Homer's tale is in fact interpreted by Boccaccio 
in a figurative sense: Circe was a beautiful woman who aroused men to lust, 
and, when trying to seduce her, they “vestirono quelle forme, ch'erano con- 
decenti a gli uffici" (“assumed those forms, which were fitting to these inten- 
tions"). However, Pharaoh's magicians performed with their own arts "those 
very things that Moses worked by divine virtue.”24 

Boccaccio again dwells on Moses in Book 12, this time regarding poetry. 
This arose among the Jews because they first made sacrifices to God,25 when 
Moses, after parting the Red Sea, "instituted priests, sacrifices and the taber- 
nacle erected in the form of a future temple, and he discovered the orations to 
placate the divine mind.”26 Poetry was thus born with the “very sacred verses" 
dedicated to God by the prophets; Moses wrote the Pentateuch in heroic verse, 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, initiating a long tradition of writing that under a 
"shell of words" protects great things.?? In Genealogia Boccaccio widens his 
gaze on Moses by focusing on the important role he played not only in the reli- 
gious and political sphere, but as the founder of poetry and civilization, which 
direct men without violating the divine secrets, but instead conceal them. 

Machiavelli emphasized Moses's political role; he does not often cite the 
leader of the Jews, but always does so in fundamental contexts, endowing him 
not so much with the traits of a great leader, but rather with those of an effi- 
cient executive. In ch. 6 of the Prince — "De' principati nuovi che s'acquistano 
con l'arme proprie e virtuosamente" (Of New Principalities That are Acquired 
through One's Own Arms and Virtue) — we read that to win and keep new prin- 
cipalities, the contributions of luck and virtue are necessary, when luck merely 


23 See Marienza Benedetto, “Tra illusione e scienza: La magia nel Medioevo ebraico, in La 
magia naturale tra Medioevo e prima età moderna, ed. Lorenzo Bianchi and Antonella 
Sannino (Florence: 2018), 55-79: 59. Bodin also reproposes ibn Ezra's thesis that if there 
had been a question of illusionism or mental confusion, and not of genuine metamor- 
phosis, Moses's staff could not have devoured those of the magicians. In short: according 
to Bodin, Moses actually performed a miracle, although not by means of his own ability. 
See Jean Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres, ed. Ludwig Noack (Paris: 1857), 16 (facsimile 
ed. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 1966). 

24 Giovanni Boccaccio, Genealogia de gli dei, trans. Giuseppe Betussi da Bassano (Venice: 
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25 Ibid. 232r. 
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offers the occasion for virtue to manifest itself; and subsequently the prince's 
government consolidates and maintains itself because "he who has relied less 
on fortune has maintained himself more.”28 

Recalling those who *have become princes by their own virtue and not by 
fortune,7? Machiavelli cites “Moses, Cyrus, Romulus and Theseus,” but adds 
that *one should not reason about Moses, as he was a mere executor of things 
that had been ordered for him by God, nonetheless he should be admired if 
only for that grace which made him deserving of speaking with God."30 

Moses performed excellent works as a pupil of a great teacher, whereas 
Cyrus, Romulus, and Theseus did so thanks to their virtue. These are well- 
known lines?! of which the sources have also been indicated,32 and would 
seem to introduce a view of the figure of Moses that is not very positive. But 
in the second part of the chapter, where Machiavelli states that it is necessary 
to examine whether innovators, in order “to carry out their deed [...] must beg 
or indeed can use force,'?? Machiavelli makes a contemporary reference: it is 
because armed prophets have conquered and unarmed prophets have been 
destroyed that Savonarola failed in his enterprise and “was ruined in his new 
orders as soon as the multitude began not to believe in them.”34 

Thus there are prophets who act in their own name, and prophets who act 
aided by the divine, and the former are preferable; but the real dividing line 
is the possibility — subjective or objective — of using force.3° Here Machiavelli 
is overturning the parallel between Savonarola and Moses, presented by the 
friar during his sermons given at the end of 1494 (on Haggai, Ruth, and Micah); 
for Machiavelli, the Machiavelli of the Prince, Savonarola, unlike his presumed 


28 Niccolò Machiavelli, The Prince, ed. Harvey C. Mansfield (Chicago: 1998), 22. In ch. 26 he 
mentions Moses, Cyrus, and Theseus who lived in fruitful times, in an ideal historical situ- 
ation that allowed their virtue to manifest itself. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

31 See Michele Ciliberto, Niccolò Machiavelli. Ragione e pazzia (Bari-Rome: 2019), 126-29. 

32 Carlo Ginzburg, Nondimanco: Machiavelli, Pascal (Milan: 2019), 38-42. 

33 Machiavelli, The Prince, 24. 

34 Ibid. 

35 “From this I take example from all the principles that have held the State: for whoever is 
like Numa may keep it or not according to whether the times or fortune turn against him; 
but whoever is similar to Romulus, and like him is armed with prudence and weapons, 
will keep it anyhow, if it is not taken from him by a stubborn and excessive force." Niccoló 
Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, in Idem, Tutte le opere. Secondo 
l'edizione di Mario Martelli, intr. Michele Ciliberto, ed. Pier Davide Accendere (Milan: 
2018), 119,13. 
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model, could not or did not know how to use that compulsion which is neces- 
sary for maintaining dominion. 

Machiavelli writes in the Discorsi that like all the other leaders of invading 
peoples, who *by violence enter the countries of others, kill the inhabitants, 
possess their goods, make a new kingdom, change the name of the prov- 
ince,” so also acted “Moses who called Judea that part of Soria occupied by 
him.”36 And it is a good practice, as he had previously argued at the beginning 
of the Discorsi (1, 1, 11), that when peoples are forced by hunger, war, or other 
calamity to migrate, then their leaders are free to take over inhabited cities 
(as Moses did) or to build new ones (as Aeneas did), employing their virtue in 
the best possible way. Moreover, he says that those who read the Bible "sensi- 
bly” - Machiavelli probably means according to their own sense - will realize 
that Moses needed to kill many people so that his plans could be carried out. 
Savonarola was also aware of this necessity, yet the friar, lacking his own weap- 
ons, did not have the authority to defeat his enemies. Machiavelli argues that 
such enemies were the envious ones.?” 

In short, Moses is interpreted by Machiavelli not so much as a religious 
leader or great scholar and magician, but rather as a model of a political leader 
who was able to lead his people to freedom, conquer cities, and use force to 
prevent enemies from defeating his plans. He would also have benefited from 
his great teacher, but he wanted to, and could (unlike Savonarola, who wanted 
to but could not,38) use all the necessary means of the virtuous leader, one who 
for example eliminates all enemies who rebel against his authority.?? 


36 Ibid. 2, 8, 17-9. 

37 See Ciliberto, Niccolò Machiavelli, 124-29. 

38  Inhisletterto Ricciardo Becchi of 9 March 1498, Machiavelli, reporting the essence of the 
sermons on Exodus that he heard in person, writes: “The other morning while expound- 
ing on Exodus and coming to that part where he says that Moses killed an Egyptian, he 
said that the Egyptians were bad men, and Moses the preacher killed them, as he discov- 
ered their vices; and he said: O Egyptian, I want to stab you [...] then he added, and here 
he wanted it to happen, that he wanted to give the Egyptian another and greater wound.” 
Niccolo Machiavelli, Lettere, in Tutte le opere, 2538. 

39  SeeMeinecke's opinion, discussed by Chabod, according to which the true heroes of Il 
Principe are Moses and Romulus (Federico Chabod, Scritti su Machiavelli, ed. Corrado 
Vivanti [Turin: 1964], 62). For more on Machiavelli's Moses, see Lucio Biasiori, “Mosè,” 
in Enciclopedia machiavelliana, ed. Gennaro Sasso (Rome: 2014), vol. 2, 201-03; Warren 
Montag, “Uno mero esecutore: Moses, Fortuna, and Occasione in The Prince, in The 
Radical Machiavelli. Politics, Philosophy, Language, ed. Filippo Del Lucchese, Fabio 
Frosini, and Vittorio Morfino (Leiden: 2016), 237-49. See also: Mario Martelli, “Machiavelli 
e Savonarola,” in Savonarola: Democrazia, tirannide, profezia, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini 
(Florence:1998), 67-89; Gennaro Sasso, Niccolò Machiavelli, 1: Il pensiero politico (Bologna: 
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Following in Machiavelli's footsteps, Pomponazzi also discusses Moses as a 
political leader and legislator. In ch. 14 of De immortalitate animae, responding 
to those who, defending the immortality of the soul, argue that otherwise all 
men would be deceived, since all religions hold that the soul is immortal, he 
emphasizes, with a strong Averroist tinge, that there is nothing wrong with 
this kind of deception. If the three main religions bowing to Christ, Moses, and 
Mohammed are false, all men are deceived; if, as a precaution, two of them 
are false, most men are still deceived. By connecting religion and politics and 
quoting Plato and Aristotle, Pomponazzi affirms that politics is good for the 
soul like medicine is for the body* and religion has the purpose of being use- 
ful to politics, making men virtuous, not wise. The religion useful to politics is 
not that which concerns itself with truth, but with virtue. For this reason, men 
are to be understood in their diversity: some of them are honest and of a good 
character, and others are less so in that they seek virtue and shun vice in hopes 
of honors and for fear of infamy; others pursue virtue because of a desire for 
goods or fear of corporal punishment. 

Then there are those who are so persistent in their vice that they have no 
fear; to govern this type of men, refractory to every rule, politicians, by declar- 
ing that souls are immortal, have devised eternal rewards for the virtuous and 
eternal punishment for others. Therefore, Pomponazzi concludes: "the greater 
part of men, if they do good, do it more from fear of eternal punishment than 
from hope of eternal good, since punishments are better known to us than that 
eternal good."*! If the goal of politics is not truth but honesty, then tricks and 
deceptions become fundamental to "forcing" men to virtue, and religion thus 
shows its true face as an instrument of government. 

If Moses' action is framed in De immortalitate animae within a context dis- 
tinct from the truth, in other works such as the Apologia it is even placed outside 
of nature. Considering the conjunction of the soul with the abstract entities 
of matter, which for Pomponazzi is in fact impossible since the soul always 
exists in extended form, he warns that when Algazel wrote in Metaphysica that 


1993), 25-53; Gian Carlo Garfagnini, Questa é la terra tua: Savonarola a Firenze (Florence: 
2000). 

40 SeePlato, Gorgias, 464, b-d (on medicine and exercise that treat the body; politics, justice, 
and the art of legislation that treat the soul); Republic, 2, 382 a—e (on the gods who can- 
not deceive by showing a false self-image); v, 459 c-d (on rulers' lies as drugs); Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics, 1, 13, 102 a 7-25 (on the politics as cure for the soul and medicine as 
cure for the body). 

41 Pietro Pomponazzi, On the Immortality of the Soul, in The Renaissance Philosophy of 
Man, selections in translation, ed. Ernst Cassirer, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman 
Randall Jr. (Chicago: 1948), 364. 
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"sometimes the intellect of wise and virtuous men [sapientum bonorumque 
virorum] rises to the point that they reach that certain brilliance — which 
immediately vanishes — of divine entities," he was referring to what happens to 
virtuous and devout men [viris bonis et religiosis], not to the learned.^? When 
we find ourselves in the state that allows us to draw on this brilliance we are in 
a condition defined by Aristotle in the Problemata as an illness — deriving from 
a weakening, and not a strengthening, of the brain. Also in De incantationi- 
bus the “raptures” of Moses and of Paul - which Pomponazzi addresses in the 
tenth chapter - are classified as not natural, but determined by God's decree 
through his ministers.^? 

Here it is worth making a brief digression. Suspicion regarding this eleva- 
tion would become explicit at the end of the 16th century, becoming a topos 
of "libertine" literature that saw traces of imposture in this phenomenon. The 
treatise De tribus impostoribus tells of the abyss into which Moses threw him- 
self “so that he believed that God had carried him off to heaven,”** while in 
ch. 13 of Ateismo trionfato Campanella talks of the “Machiavellists and peripa- 
tetics" and of Christ and Moses, respectively son and messenger of God, each 
making his own body disappear so that *he was believed to have risen to the 
heavens.45 After Pomponazzi, whose reference to divine intervention casts 
uneasy shadows on the elevation of Moses and Paul, the works of Giordano 
Bruno are also famous: in Sigillus sigillorum, after unmasking many types of 
negative "contraction" resulting from melancholy and lack of ingenuity, he has- 
tens to present the experience of Thomas who, by virtue of his extraordinary 
contemplative powers, was carried off to heaven “by the impetus of the forces 
united in the soul" Therefore, it is not a miracle, but a phenomenon deter- 
mined by the natural power of the soul, such as probably also occurred, adds 
Bruno, in the case of Paul, “who was himself unaware of whether this occurred 
in the body or outside of the body.”*® Thus, the experiences of Thomas and 
Paul, taken together and read from the same perspective, are circumscribed 
even in their exceptionality within a completely natural environment by vir- 
tue of an intellect stretched to the extreme, leaving no space for an ultramun- 
dane revelation. Bruno might be said to shed light on what Pomponazzi had 
already challenged, marking an irreducible point of departure with respect to 
the elevation of Paul to the third heaven described by Ficino in De raptu Pauli. 


42 Pietro Pomponazzi, Apologia, ed. Vittoria Perrone Compagni (Florence: 2011), 151. 

43 Pomponazzi, Le incantazioni, 218. 

44 Trattato dei tre impostori, ed. Silvia Berti, introd. Richard H. Popkin (Turin: 1994), 113. 

45 Tommaso Campanella, Lateismo trionfato, ed. Germana Ernst (Pisa: 2004), 182-83. 

46 Giordano Bruno, Opere mnemotecniche, 2, dir. Michele Ciliberto, ed. Marco Matteoli, Rita 
Sturlese, and Nicoletta Tirinnanzi (Milan: 2009), 249. 
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In addition to elevation, for Pomponazzi the beatitude of Moses was also 
realized outside of nature. In the Defensorium, written to counter objections to 
De immortalitate animae, he responds to Augustine Nifo that: a) it is not true 
that all men are happy; b) human happiness consists in the knowledge of God 
based on human essence, such as knowledge of the speculative sciences; c) the 
beatitude of Moses was not natural, because it was caused by divine power, 
like that of Paul. Therefore an ambiguous light is cast on Moses, which on one 
hand illuminates the exceptional character of his figure, and on the other high- 
lights the distance from the natural framework in which each phenomenon is 
explained.*” 

This ambivalence also returns in the De incantationibus regarding the thorny 
theme of miracles, which in Pomponazzi's philosophy are explained through 
natural causes; according to some who opposed the idea, this could have led 
to the ruin of religions based on miracles. The philosopher replies that some of 
the events considered miracles may have occurred due to natural causes, but 
many did not (such as, for example, the resurrection of Lazarus after the fourth 
day, or the healing of the person blind from birth). It would seem to contra- 
dict the main assumption that holds together the theoretical framework of De 
incantationibus, but Pomponazzi calls on the authority of an unquestionable 
source, St. Thomas, to explain that "it is not contradictory that two effects of 
the same species occur, one produced by miracle, the other instead produced 
thanks to natural causes.”*® Then, the serpents produced by Pharaoh’s magi- 
cians were produced by natural causes through the intervention of demons, 
while those produced by Moses appeared thanks to divine virtue prompted 
by prayer, “for all that all those snakes were similar” adds Pomponazzi.?? It 
should be observed that if the action of the magicians and that of Moses pro- 
duced the same results and if the action of the magicians came about through 
natural causes, then the miracle of Moses could also be the result of natural 
causes. This is in agreement with those who object to Pomponazzi that “noth- 
ing prevents the power obtained by Pharaoh's magicians by invoking demons 
from being obtained by Moses via his competence in natural philosophy and 


47 "Averroes fantasized about that famous ‘copulation’, which historically no one claims to 
have achieved, either because the requirements to achieve such bliss, as Averroes imag- 
ined them, are impossible to acquire, as is knowing everything — so it is not possible to 
acquire that bliss — and also because Aristotle, in book 10 of the Ethics, establishing the 
final end of man, said nothing of such ‘copulation’’ Pietro Pomponazzi, Tutti i trattati peri- 
patetici, ed. Francesco Paolo Raimondi and José Manuel Garcia Valverde [Milan: 2013], 
1621). 

48 Pomponazzi, Le incantazioni, 156. 


49 Ibid. 
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astronomy, as some still think of him today. And some might say that perhaps 
in the same way, both of them, namely the magicians and Moses, drew their 
power from science.”50 

Pomponazzi's reasoning is ambiguous, as also revealed by the way in which 
he claims to dispel the alarming and dangerous inferences stemming from 
his argument. Although some facts could be traced back to a natural cause, 
he argued, since the Laws assert that they were miraculously produced, then 
yes, he must firmly maintain that these were real miracles.5! In short, it is the 
authority of the Roman Church that establishes which events are miracles and 
which, although similar, are not. Compared to what he wrote on the same 
question in the Apologia, here Pomponazzi suddenly offers another point 
of view: in that defensive text, still following Thomas, he had distinguished 
between true miracles (which exceed the possibilities of nature, are produced 
directly by God, and can prove the immortality of the soul) and untrue mira- 
cles, which simply go beyond the normal experience of man, but not the abili- 
ties of nature, and represent the influence of the heavenly bodies.5? 

Therefore, for Pomponazzi it is important to reaffirm and extend the pos- 
sibility of natural explanation, which in De incantationibus gives way to the 
miraculous one only by intervention of the institutional Church. From this 
perspective, at that time Moses was no different from the magicians of Egypt 
and it was probably his great knowledge of nature that produced seemingly 
extraordinary facts. To confirm this, Pomponazzi maintains, by further inter- 
preting the text, that one should not listen to Pliny when he defines Moses 
as “magician and operator of the magical arts,” although in truth, in the list 
of ancient magicians Pliny recalls only that there was “another group of 


50 Ibid., 145. In Ex. 7:8-8:3 it is told how the magicians of Egypt succeeded in performing 
before Pharaoh three of the miracles that Moses achieved with the help of Aaron and the 
assistance of God: they transformed rods into snakes, the waters of the Nile into blood, 
and brought forth frogs from every body of water. In the twelfth chapter of the De incan- 
tationibus Pomponazzi again mentions the transformation of the rods into snakes: "By 
virtue of demons the magicians of Pharaoh succeeded in making from the rods snakes 
of the same species as those which Moses made from the rods by virtue of God. Now, 
according to Augustine the demons operated only by applying active natural principles 
to passive substrates; therefore the acting principles are natural entities and these can 
generate snakes from rods." Ibid., 296. 

51 Ibid., 156. 

52 "Whatever fact has been considered a miracle by the Church, must be firmly believed to 
be a miracle; and that which has not been considered as such, it is argued that it is not 
a miracle. In truth, the Roman Church does not make any determination that does not 
derive from thoughtful reflection and from the Holy Spirit who guides it." Ibid., 158. 

53 Pomponazzi, Apologia, 179-80. 
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adepts of magic whose art was handed down from Moses, from lannes and 
from Lotape, all Jews by birth, but who lived many thousands of years after 
Zoroaster.””* Pomponazzi closes the argument leaving the choice to the reader 
(and no longer to the Church of Rome) - can the effects described in the pages 
of De incantationibus also be produced by nature? In many cases, yes, they can, 
and in many no: “those who examine them carefully can easily distinguish 
them by themselves."55 

Following Moses's footprints throughout the 16th century is interesting, 
since his figure is almost an indicator of the paradigm shifts that characterize 
that age, paving the way for the subsequent criticism of religion and various 
aspects of magical thought. Not surprisingly, late 16th-century authors such as 
Bruno assumed a completely different tone in their approach to Moses. 

The most interesting circumstances are found in the trial documents and 
in Spaccio de la bestia trionfante. In the Sommario of the trial an entire brief 
chapter is devoted to Moses, where we read the testimony of Friar Celestino, 
also confirmed by the words of Francesco Graziano. According to the latter, 
Bruno said that “Moses was a very astute magician, and being most expert in 
the magic arts, easily vanquished the Pharaoh's magicians, he only pretended 
to have spoken to God on Mount Sinai, and the law he gave to the Jewish peo- 
ple was made up and false [...] and created with magical art.’56 

Graziano adds a whole series of expedients used by Moses according to 
Bruno - absence of witnesses when he went up the mountain, the use of hallu- 
cinogenic smoke or fiery spirits to make them believe that he was surrounded 
by clouds, establishing a tyrannical and bloody law not handed down by God, 
but entirely faked by himself. In the interrogation, Bruno reiterates having said 
that "Moses was a skilled magician and I believe that what they were able to 
do magically, he would have known how to do himself, iuxta illud: Moises erat 
peritus in omni scientia Aegyptiorum?" Bruno is not only overturning the rela- 
tionship between Moses and the Egyptian magicians; in fact, in the Exodus 
story they are the first to pursue Moses in the magical arts, attempting to prove 
that his miraculous gestures were not miracles, since they could replicate 
them. But later in his defense he adds that overcoming the cunning Egyptian 
magic was made possible by the strength of Moses's contemplation, matured 
during his forty-year period of solitude, which Bruno had already discussed 
in Sigillus sigillorum. However, there he had also highlighted the controversial 


54 Pliny the Elder, Naturalis historia, 30, 2, 11. 

55 Pomponazzi, Le incantazioni, 157. 

56 Luigi Firpo, Il processo di Giordano Bruno, ed. Diego Quaglioni (Rome: 1993), 274. 
57 Ibid. 274-75. 
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and ambiguous results, since that sort of experience is more often determined 
by the search for leisure and pleasure, while only a very few have chosen her- 
mitage “for the sake of virtue, to seek goodness and truth.”® In fact, too often 
pernicious teachers have convinced men to "trust in very sordid fantasies, 
claiming that the rewarding gods look more to these and to certain supersti- 
tions than to good works."5? 

However, according to Bruno, Moses performed magic before ever having 
spoken to God, because magic is nothing but knowledge and use of the forces 
of nature "through the observance of the times, and the various configurations 
of the heavens, and the application of one material to another, and relating 
these inferior passive principles to the superior active ones, as magicians are 
wont to proceed when producing the imperfect animals, such as flies, frogs, 
snakes, mice and suchlike.’ Whatever the magical agent, demon or man, it is 
necessary to make use of natural principles *and I do not find it possible to 
deem illicit [magical operations], except for the purpose of spells, or boasting 
of divine power, to deceive the world under these pretexts.”©° Moses's magic is 
therefore natural and is not the fruit of divine intervention. 

Signs of appreciation for Moses's wisdom are also present in Bruno's works, 
from Cena®! and Causa to De rerum principiis, 9? and especially in Spaccio, where 
he emphasized in particular the fact that Moses learned from the Egyptians 
that a single divinity is diffused throughout nature “which, since he diffuses 
and imparts himself in innumerable ways he spreads and communicates, so 
has innumerable names; and who by innumerable ways, with principles per- 
taining and appropriate for each one, is sought after, while with innumerable 
rites is honored and worshipped.”® The divine spark in nature is the most pre- 
cious legacy passed down from the Egyptians to the Jews, and Moses is the one 
who most of all, perhaps even better than the Egyptians themselves, knew how 


58 Bruno, Opere mnemotecniche, 2, 227. 

59 Ibid. 229. Agrippa (De occulta philosophia, 3, 55) also dwells on the solitude of Moses: 
"Thus Moses, the great Jewish legislator, the greatest of the prophets, well-versed in all 
Chaldean and Egyptian wisdom, when he wanted to detach himself from the life of the 
senses, he retired to the vast Ethiopian solitudes, where abandoning all earthly worries, 
he forced the soul and the mind to the sole contemplation of divine things, which pleased 
the Almighty so much that he allowed Moses to contemplate him face to face and to 
receive that amazing power to perform miracles, which the sacred texts report." 

60 Firpo, Processo, 275. 

61 Giordano Bruno, Dialoghi filosofici italiani, intr. Michele Ciliberto, ed. Nicoletta Tirinnanzi 
(Milan: 2000), 92-95. 

62 See Laura Carotti, “Mosé,” in Giordano Bruno. Parole, concetti, immagini, ed. Michele 
Ciliberto (Pisa: 2014), 1286-88. 

63 Bruno, Dialoghi filosofici italiani, 635. 
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to read the expanded name of God. But something deteriorated and led Moses 
to accuse the Egyptians of idolatry. 

Bruno explains this fracture, i.e. the advent of the Judeo-Christian cycle, 
through the different way of understanding animals. The Egyptians wor- 
shipped divinity in “crocodiles, cocks and others" because they were aware that 
divinity “was found, is found and will be found in different subjects as many 
as are mortal,’ it is “near and familiar,” is found in all things and “being widely 
communicated, shines forth in different subjects, and takes different names."64 
In contrast, those who moved away from the Egyptians' outlook overturned 
natural law, not only by claiming that nature is a “trollop” and that “natural 
law is a rebellion,”® but also by giving a place of highest honor to a disgrace of 
nature like the centaur, “a person made of two natures,’ of two substances that 
“concur in a hypostatic union." 66 

These are famous phrases voicing violent criticism of the figure of Christ, 
who becomes the exact opposite of Jupiter, worshiped not “as if he was the 
divinity,’ but because he was identified as the representation of the divinity 
“in that it expressed itself in this way"7 The fantastic beast - far from signify- 
ing an impossible alliance between man and God - marks the definitive break 
between the two planes, as testified precisely by Moses, expert in the science 
of the Egyptians, and even more adept than the highly skilled magicians of the 
Pharaoh. When he descends from Mount Sinai he displays a pair of large horns 
and, with the people watching him, he covers himself "so as not to make that 
divine and superhuman aspect too familiar." It is those horns that Bruno heaps 
with ridicule: for him they are no longer a regal sign, but one of decline and 
corruption, simply a bestial element like the veiled tail of an ass that is wor- 
shiped as a holy relic near Genoa. The unceasing and shining communication 
of divinity gives way to separation, and Moses is the first great master of cere- 
monies of this transformation. For this reason his law is defined as *unjust and 
tyrannical,’ as it is based on an unnatural and artificial split, not only between 
nature and God, but also between peoples, identifying only one people as the 
recipient of the Revelation.6® 

If wisdom does not prevent Moses from proceeding with the corruption of 
the true natural religion, on the other hand, it allows Bruno to continue to 


64 Ibid. 634. 
65 Ibid. 651. 
66 Ibid., 665. 
67 Ibid. 633. 


68 Itis worth mentioning that in De fato Pomponazzi had instead defined the law of Moses 
as useful in terms of men: Pietro Pomponazzi, Il fato, il libero arbitrio e la predestinazione, 
ed. Vittoria Perrone Compagni (Turin: 2004), 709. 
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appreciate the depth of Moses's doctrine, which finds in water “the generating 
element of all things,’ incubated by the spirit; it is like the abyss that accom- 
modates all forms, but it is also the adhesive force for compounds and a con- 
stitutive element of fire.9? 

Bruno's image of Moses turns out to be multi-faceted and complex: on the 
one hand he is seen as having perfectly grasped the constitutive principle of 
reality, which enabled him to carry out any operation with the application of 
active and passive principles; on the other, he became a traitor, who in the 
name of political ruthlessness polluted the profound religious and cognitive 
value of the ancient Egyptian symbols, which he manipulated without scruple, 
as Bruno recalls not only in Spaccio, but also in De imaginum compositione."? 

Before arriving at the thought of the mature 17th century and the advent of 
the new biblical criticism, the seeds sown by Bruno spread in England, above 
all thanks to Christopher Marlowe and Walter Raleigh, and to men linked to 
the latter, such as the mathematicians Thomas Harriot and Warner.” Recent 
studies have very convincingly explored the ways in which Bruno's ideas cir- 
culated in that segment of English culture that was most open to scientific 
discoveries.?2 

To conclude, it is worth remembering the famous note on Moses by Richard 
Baines attributed to Marlowe: Moses was a “Juggler” - a magician — and 
Harriot, friend of Raleigh, could have performed actions more wonderful than 
his. Baines also mentions the vast Egyptian wisdom acquired by Moses, a wis- 
dom subsequently used treacherously to subjugate the ‘crude and ignorant’ 
Jewish people, which seems to reflect precisely what Bruno stated in Spaccio. 


69 Giordano Bruno, Opere magiche, dir. Michele Ciliberto, ed. Simonetta Bassi, Elisabetta 
Scapparone, and Nicoletta Tirinnanzi (Milan: 2000), 591; Bruno, Dialoghi filosofici italiani, 
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forced by some urgent necessity, had a golden calf built to procure the favors of Ceres and 
Jupiter and to temper the violence of Mars and Saturn presented the bronze simulacrum 
of a serpent to be adored.” 

71  Onthis see the important works by Rosanna Camerlingo and Gilberto Sacerdoti. 

72 See Gilberto Sacerdoti, “Le dannabili opinioni di Christopher Marlowe: Lanticristianesimo 
rinascimentale tra guerre di religione, nuova filosofia e fonti pagane,” Rinascimento 56 
(2016), 77-122. 
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CHAPTER 2 


More on Spinoza and the Authorship 
of the Pentateuch 


Pina Totaro 


The Bible is an essential reference for all of Spinoza's work, but it is above all 
in the Theological-Political Treatise that the philosopher engaged in an analyti- 
cal examination of the biblical text. As he wrote to Henry Oldenburg, in doing 
so he had a few objectives: 1) to "expose [the prejudices of the theologians] 
and remove them from the minds of the more prudent;" 2) to defend himself 
against accusations of atheism that came from many parts ("the opinion the 
common people have of me"); 3) to affirm "the freedom of philosophizing and 
saying what we think" against the "excessive authority and aggressiveness" of 
the preachers.! As for Spinoza's theological library, it should be noted that the 
text of the Vulgata does not appear in the probate inventory of his books, drawn 
up after the death of the philosopher; although there can be no doubt that he 
was familiar with the Latin of the Vulgata. He owned and used a Rabbinic Bible 
instead, in one of the subsequent editions of the original of Johannes Buxtorf 
(in the notary catalogue it is indicated only with the abbreviation “Biblia Ebr. 
cum comment”), with the Hebrew text established by the Masoretes and com- 
mentaries by the major medieval interpreters.? Spinoza may have also drawn 


1 Forthe English translation of Spinoza's works, I quote from The Collected Works of Spinoza, ed. 
and trans. Edwin Curley, 2 vols. (Princeton, Oxford: 1985 and 2016) (henceforth “ed. Curley”). 
For the letter to Henry Oldenburg, dated Voorburg, ca. 1 October 1665, see vol. 2, 14-15. 

2 See Inventaire des livres formant la bibliothéque de Bénédict Spinoza, ed. Abraham-Jacobus 
Servaas van Rooijen (The Hague-Paris: 1888). The text was transcribed from the website (last 
accessed: 20 April 2021): http://www.iliesi.cnr.it/perl/pagina_xhtml.pl?scelta=inventario& 
parı=biblioteca_spinoza&operatore=uguale&par2=si&inventario=riew, s.v. 

3 Ibid. Pierre-François Moreau and Jacqueline Lagrée, editors of the French edition of the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus [henceforth TTP] published in 1999, write about this issue 
(Introduction, 13): "Spinoza utilise le texte de la bible hébraique dans l'édition Buxtorf, qui, 
à cóté du texte massorétique, fournit les commentaires notamment de Rachi et d'Ibn Ezra. 
[...] Quant aux traductions, la principale est celle de Tremellius et Junius, qui avait fourni au 
XVI* siécle une version latine de l'Ecriture aux pays calvinistes et, secondairement, celle de 
Pagnin. Pourle Nouveau Testament, Spinoza utilise l'ouvrage de Tremellius, qui présente sur 
quatre colonnes le texte grec et la version syriaque et la traduction latine de l'un et de l'autre. 
C'est avec ces versions que les comparaisons sont les plus fructueuses, et non pas avec la 
Vulgate, que Spinoza ne posséde pas et ne cite pas." 
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on other texts in his possession for biblical quotations: a first Latin translation 
of the Old and New Testament by Santes Pagnino, a second translation, also in 
Latin, by Immanuel Tremellius and Franciscus Junius with a complete trans- 
lation in Spanish. (Spinoza also owned - the only monolingual dictionary in 
his library — a Tesoro della lengua Castillana, o Espanola, printed in Madrid in 
161). He was also in possession of the New Testament edited by Tremellius with 
Greek text and Syriac version of Greek in Hebrew characters, accompanied by 
the Latin version. In his Theological-Political Treatise, in addition to the texts 
of the Bible, quoted explicitly or implicitly, Spinoza explicitly mentions the 
Septuagint, the Bomberg Bible, and the Talmud (the Sopherim and Shabbat 
treatises). He wrote his Treatise in Latin, the language of the “République des 
lettres” and Christianity, but for scriptural quotations he adopted the non- 
vocalized Hebrew text (devoid of the vowel points inserted by the Masoretes) 
which he himself translated into Latin. Spinoza called the Hebrew Berit, Vetus 
Testamentum, and the five books of the Torah, Pentatheucon. 

After studying the role of prophets, of prophecy, of the law, of ceremonies, 
and of the meaning of miracles in the biblical texts (“ex Scriptura sola;” “nisi 
id quod ex Scriptura constat”),4 Spinoza dedicates the central chapters of the 
Treatise to the application of the method of interpretation to the Scriptures. 
This method consists of developing a straightforward history (“sincera histo- 
ria") of the various books and from this “to infer from it the mind of Scripture’s 
authors, by legitimate inferences, as from certain data and principles.” “The 
universal rule in interpreting Scripture,” he writes in the chapter De interpreta- 
tione Scripturae, “is to attribute nothing to Scripture as its teaching which we 
have not understood as clearly as possible from its history”? History teaches us, 
first of all, to be wary of spiritualist or theological readings, or of those who, 
fantasizing about the profound mysteries hidden in the Sacred Letters, strug- 
gle, writes Spinoza, in the study of these “absurdities,” neglecting what is useful 
in them.® The usefulness of the knowledge of the stories and revelations con- 
tained in the Scriptures must instead be obtained “only from Scripture itself” 
("ab ipsa Scriptura sola"), “just as the knowledge of nature must be sought from 
nature itself?" 


4 See for example TTP 1, $7-8 (ed. Curley, 11, 78-79), but above all ch. vit. 

TTP VII, $14; ed. Curley, 11, 172. 

6 TTP VII, $5; ed. Curley, 11, 170: “They dream that the most profound mysteries lie hidden in 
the Sacred Texts, wear themselves out searching for these absurdities, neglecting the rest, 
which are useful.’ 

7 TTP VII, $10; ed. Curley, 11, 171. 


ot 
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On the basis of this Nature-Scripture analogy, Spinoza proposes his literal 
reading of the textus receptus, starting from the belief that the true meaning 
of the biblical books has been completely mystified due to errors, misunder- 
standings, and misprints that over time have been introduced between the 
lines of the text. This was done either to deliberately modify the meaning of 
the sacred text or to interpret it in a specious and misleading way. The prin- 
ciple of sola Scriptura then becomes the hermeneutic tool for achieving a non- 
metaphorical but historical interpretation of the texts, through the removal of 
these errors and the restoration of a correct understanding. This is not a simple 
comparison between different erudite positions or different methodologies, 
such as the literalist or the allegorical one: Spinoza's principle of sola Scriptura 
makes the ultimate discovery of a moral value that is present everywhere in 
the Bible and has been preserved intact, beyond the interventions that have 
influenced and contaminated its contents over time. 

Among the various “prejudices of the theologians” that Spinoza proposes 
to amend and eliminate with his Treatise, the erroneous belief relating to the 
"true writers of the holy books" appears to him to be among the most radical 
and widespread because it is accepted "sub specie religionis" and without any 
requirement of reasoned thinking (“ullus locus rationi"): 


To show these things in an orderly way, I'll begin with the prejudices 
concerning the true Writers of the Sacred Books. First, concerning the 
writer of the Pentateuch. Almost everyone has believed him to be Moses. 
Indeed, the Pharisees maintained this so stubbornly that they considered 
anyone who seemed to think otherwise a heretic.? 


The attention paid to the literal reading of biblical texts leads the philosopher 
to establish, on the basis of vocabulary, semantic comparisons, and stylistic 
observations, that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch and that also the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and the Kings are not autographs, but 
in fact are apograph works subsequently edited as apographs of apographs. 
Spinoza's "sola Scriptura" is the search for a return to the sources, against 
attempt “to extort from Scripture" and “to twist” its words with interpretations 
and attempts of "reconciliation" and *accommodation" of conflicting pas- 
sages, “so that it says what it plainly does not mean." What emerges as truly 
significant data from the various books are omissions, additions, oversights, 
adaptations, shifts in vocabulary and in writing style, updates, connecting 


8 TTP VIII, $4; ed. Curley, 11, 192-93. 
9 TTP II $25; ed. Curley, II, 100-01. 
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phrases and anachronisms. Precisely because these elements are involuntary 
and unknowingly inserted into the texts during subsequent drafts, they reveal 
valuable clues for their reconstruction. For this purpose, it is necessary to know 
the history of the different books, and indeed nothing should be attributed to 
Scripture — establishes Spinoza - “which we have not understood as clearly as 
possible from its history." 

Still on a historical and philological basis, Spinoza then shows how all those 
books, from Genesis to Kings, present themselves as a coherently developed 
whole in which the history of the Jewish people is reviewed from its origins 
until the destruction of the city and the Temple of Jerusalem. Therefore, the 
writing of the texts can only be placed in a much more recent era than has 
traditionally been believed and the books have all been written "by one and 
the same Historian" who has collected, revised, and reworked materials of 
various origins and from different eras, rearranging them into a single corpus." 
Spinoza identifies this historian as Ezra, the “Writer” of the 4th century B.C., 
“skilled in the Law of Moses,” who “zealously tried to discover God's law and 
honored it:” “These three things together,’ Spinoza writes, "the simplicity of the 
theme of all these books, the way they are connected, and the fact that they 
were apographs, written many generations after the events related — lead us 
to infer that, [...] they were all written by just one Historian."? Some far from 
"trivial" considerations led Spinoza to formulate this conjecture: 


We conclude, therefore, that all the books enumerated so far are apo- 
graphs, and relate the things contained in them as having happened long 
ago. If now we attend to the connection and theme of all these books, we 
shall easily infer that they were all written by one and the same Historian, 
who wanted to write about the past history of the Jews from their first 
origin up to the first destruction of the City. Just from the way these books 
are connected with one another, we can see that they contain only one 
narrative of one historian. 


As is known, the attribution to Moses of the first five books of the Bible had 
already been called into question by other authors, who had identified vari- 
ous inconsistencies in the texts, linguistic problems, and semantic difficul- 
ties. Thomas Hobbes, in particular, in chapter 33 of Leviathan had argued that 


10 TTP VII, $4; ed. Curley, 11, 172. 

11 Cf. TTP VIII, $42; ed. Curley, II, 202. 
12 TTP VIII, §47; ed. Curley, 11, 203. 

13 TTP VIII, $42-43; ed. Curley, 11, 202. 
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“Who were the originall writers of the severall Books of Holy Scripture, has 
not been made evident by any sufficient testimony of other History, (which 
is the only proof of matter of fact); nor can be by any arguments of naturall 
Reason."^ The fact that the books of the Pentateuch are called “the five Books 
of Moses" did not seem to Hobbes at all reason enough to prove that they were 
written by Moses, *no more than these titles, the Book of Joshua, the Book 
of Judges, the Book of Ruth, and the Books of the Kings, are arguments suffi- 
cient to prove, that they were written by Joshua, by the Judges, by Ruth, and by 
the Kings.” On the basis of chronological and textual inconsistencies, Hobbes 
explicitly came to deny the Pentateuch's Mosaic authenticity and at the end 
of his analysis he declares: “It is therefore sufficiently evident, that the five 
Books of Moses were written after his time, though how long after it be not 
so manifest."5 Although he did not know Hebrew - at least according to his 
interpreters — Hobbes doubted, in his stringent language and in a few lines, 
not only the Mosaic authorship, but together with this, he disputed the very 
antiquity of the Pentateuch and of the others books that follow it and placed 
their drafting at an era certainly following the first destruction of the Temple: 


But considering the Inscriptions, or Titles of their Books, it is manifest 
enough, that the whole Scripture of the Old Testament, was set forth in 
the form we have it, after the return of the Jews from their Captivity in 
Babylon, and before the time of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus, that caused it 
to bee translated into Greek by seventy men, which were sent him out of 
Judea for that purpose.!6 


As Spinoza was to say a little later, Hobbes believed that “the Scripture was 
set forth by Esdras in the form we have it in." In fact, if we also lend faith to 
the authority of the Books of Apocrypha — which are recommended by the 
Church, though not for Canonicall, “yet for profitable Books for our instruc- 
tion” — Hobbes concludes that the books of the Old Testament have come to us 
from a time no more remote than that of Ezra, who recovered them when they 
were lost, collected and edited them around the 4th century B.c. 

The origin of the theory that denies that part of the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses can be traced back, as we will see, to the Middle Ages.” But it was 


14 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 33, 19 (https://www.gutenberg.org/files/3207/3207-h/ 
3207-h.htm£linkzHCHoogg). 

15 Ibid. 

16 Ibid. 

17 See also F. Saverio Mirri, Richard Simon e il metodo storico-critico di B. Spinoza: Storia di 
un libro e di una polemica sullo sfondo delle lotte politico-religiose della Francia di Luigi 
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only between the 16th and 17th centuries that the simple observation of the 
textual data fitted into a more general interpretative framework. Significant 
elements of a historical-critical analysis began to emerge regarding a theme 
that seemed to undermine one of the fundamental nuclei of orthodoxy and 
with it the divinity and sacredness of the Scriptures. In the context of the 
conflict between the various Christian Churches, Andreas Karlstadt first, in 
his De canonicis Scripturis libellus and in the Confutatio of 1520, the Roman 
Catholic Andrea Du Mas shortly after in the Josuae Imperatoris Historia of 1574, 
and Isaac La Peyrére in his Systema theologicum of 1655, denied that the con- 
tents of all five books were the work of Moses, attributing the drafting of the 
Pentateuch to a reworking of Ezra and of some other inspired author.!8 We 
do not know if and to what extent the works of these scholars were known 
to Spinoza, and also to Hobbes, who in Leviathan supports the same theses. 
But Spinoza certainly does not mention these authors anywhere in relation to 
the authorship of the first five books of the Bible. Leviathan, in particular, was 
circulated widely and was also translated into Dutch at least two years before 
the publication of Spinoza's Treatise in 1670, but, contrary to what some critics 
claim, the context, the purposes, and the method adopted by Spinoza appear 
different from those of La Peyrére, and also of Hobbes. 

After claiming the impossibility of attributing the books of the Pentateuch to 
Moses,!° Spinoza refers to Abraham ibn Ezra, as to “a Man with an independent 


XIV (Florence: 1972), 34, according to which the theory dates back to the 10th century AD 
with Isaac ben Suleiman, author of a commentary on Genesis now lost. 

18 See Andreas Karlstadt, De canonicis Scripturis libellus (Wittemberg: 1520); Idem, Confutatio 
(Wittenberg: 1520); Andrea Du Mas, Josuae Imperatoris Historia, illustrata atque explicata 
(Antwerpen: 1574). On these authors, see also Hebrew Bible, Old Testament: The History of 
Its Interpretation, 2: From the Renaissance to the Enlightenment (1300-1800), ed. Magne 
Saebg, with Michael Fishbane and Jean Louis Ska (Góttingen: 2008); Isaac La Peyrére, 
Systema theologicum ex prae Adamitarum hypothesi. Pars prima (1655). These authors 
maintain, however, very fluctuating positions and adopted an approach to Judaism in 
terms of "replacement theology" and with the intent to convert. 

19 Judaism and Christianity had always accepted the biblical tradition according to which 
Moses was the author/writer of the Pentateuch, as attested by Philo Judaeus (Life of 
Moses, 3, 39), Flavius Josephus (Judaic Antiquities, 4.326), the Mishnah (Pirqé Abôth 1. 1), 
and the Talmud (Baba Bathra 14b and 15a) (but cf. also note 21). In the Contra Apionem 
of Philo, in particular, a book that Spinoza owned in his library and which he men- 
tions in the Theological-Political Treatise, a very clear passage can be found in relation 
to the attribution to Moses of the Pentateuch. The Talmud, in truth, excludes from the 
list of writings attributed to Moses only the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, which 
describes the death of Moses, and attributes them to Joshua. With the sole exception of 
part of Deuteronomy (34:5ff.), Maimonides also considers Moses to be the only author 
of the Pentateuch. Indeed, he makes this principle one of the main presuppositions of 
Judaism: God transmitted those five books through Moses and Moses therefore acted 
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mind and no slight learning” and as to the one “who was the first of all those 
I've read to take note of this prejudice.”2° That is, Spinoza uses the medieval 
philosopher and rabbi Ibn Ezra, against the authority of those who supported 
the Mosaic authorship.?! Those “Pharisees,” as he defines them, supported it 
with such determination that they accused those who thought otherwise to be 
‘heretics.’ In this way, they established the sacredness of some texts compared 
to others and therefore their functionality with respect to a specific political- 
religious project. For this reason, adds Spinoza, Ibn Ezra “didn’t dare to explain 
his thought openly, but only disclosed the problem in rather obscure terms;" 
he proposes “to make [those words] clearer" in the Treatise, “to show the thing 
itself openly.”22 

Itis therefore no coincidence that the reference to Ibn Ezra appears repeat- 
edly in the Treatise, in which the well-known medieval commentator is con- 
sidered the first to have interpreted the biblical stories in a literal sense and 
to have inserted them within the framework of a particular historical-cultural 
context, although not always adequately.” In the second chapter, in particu- 
lar, Spinoza writes that in the Canticle of Exodus (15:11), Yahweh, the “God of 
Gods" (Deus deorum), ruled the land of Israel and left the other lands to other 
gods and that for this reason Jethro had to admit, with Moses, "that Yahweh is 


“as a secretary under dictation.” It should be noted that the official Dutch translation 
of the Bible, commissioned by the States General in 1637, also claimed that chapter 34 
of Deuteronomy was written after the death of Moses. On the subject, see also: Steven 
Nadler, *The Bible Hermeneutics of Baruch Spinoza," in Hebrew Bible, Old Testament, 
827-36; Karen E. Hollewand, The Banishment of Beverland: Sex, Sin, and Scholarship in the 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic (Leiden-Boston: 2019), ch. 2, 94ff. 

20 TTP VIII, $4; ed. Curley, 11, 193. 

21  Inhisrecent English edition of the Theological-Political Treatise, Edwin Curley points out 
that the attribution to Moses of the entire Pentateuch seems to have been born in reality 
from an incorrect interpretation of a passage from Deuteronomy (31:9) and reiterates that 
it is traced in some ancient authors such as Philo Judaeus (On the Life of Moses, 1, 4 and 11, 
11), Flavius Josephus (Against Apione 1, 8), Augustine (Confessions X11, 17) and the Talmud. 
For discussion on these issues, see: Edwin Curley, "Notes on a Neglected Masterpiece (IT): 
Spinoza's Theological-Political Treatise as a Prolegomenon to the Ethics’ in Central Themes 
in Early Modern Philosophy, ed. Jan Arthur Cover and Mark Kulstad (Indianapolis: 1990), 
109-60; Idem, “Spinozas Contribution to Biblical Scholarship, in Baruch de Spinoza, 
Theologisch-politischer Traktat, ed. Otfried Hoffe (Berlin: 2014), 109-26; Noel Malcolm, 
"Hobbes, Ezra and the Bible,’ in Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: 2002), 383-431. 

22 TTP VIII, $4; ed. Curley, 11, 193. 

23 In chapter 1 of the Theological-Political Treatise, Adnotatio 1, Spinoza underlines how 
Rabbi Solomon Jarghi (Rashi) interprets “best” the Hebrew term nabi, prophet, which he 
uses in the sense of “interpreter,” and how Ibn Ezra “was mistaken in his criticism of him.” 
Ibn Ezra understood the term as "spokesman" because evidently, according to Spinoza, he 
"did not know the Hebrew language so exactly" (ed. Curley, 11, 76). 
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greater than all the Gods and uniquely powerful.” Also in Deuteronomy 4:19 
and 32:8-9 reference is made to an election of the Jewish people by Jehovah, 
who left "the other nations and regions to the care of the other Gods which 
he put in his place.” Therefore, these Gods “were called the Gods of the other 
nations.” According to Ibn Ezra, Spinoza points out, “that’s why, when Jacob 
wanted to seek a homeland, he told his sons [...] to put aside the alien Gods, 
i.e., the worship of the Gods of the land where they then were,” as reported in 
Genesis 35:2-3. Spinoza seems to allude here to the persistence of a widespread 
polytheism in the ranks of the “chosen” people,?5 according to an interpreta- 
tion that he traces back to Ibn Ezra. The insistence on this scriptural evidence 
underlined by the medieval exegete also confirms the implicit Spinozian con- 
clusion according to which the drafting of the Old Testament fixed, with its 
sacredness, “a certain aspect of a certain moment in the religious history of 
Israel”26 and that this “moment” should be identified in a more recent era than 
previously believed. 

Although Ibn Ezra, Spinoza writes, did not dare “to explain his thought 
openly" on these points, with his scriptural analysis he showed the hermeneu- 
tic difficulties of texts received through a series of subsequent translations: 
"Moreover, regarding the book of Job there is doubt about what language it 
was written in. In his commentaries Ibn Ezra affirms that it has been trans- 
lated from another language into Hebrew, and that this is the reason for its 
obscurity.’2” In the commentary on the first verses of Deuteronomy, Ibn Ezra 
also referred to the so-called "secret of the twelve" (the twelve tablets on which 
the Law would have been written) and to other biblical stories, which would 
all signal that Moses cannot be the author of the Pentateuch since he never 
crossed the Jordan River, as we read in those passages. Although Ibn Ezra “con- 
tented himself" with mentioning only the question "in fairly obscure terms," it 
is clear, however, that ^with these few words he discloses, and at the same time 
shows, that it was not Moses who wrote the Pentateuch, but someone else, 
who lived long afterward, and finally that the book Moses wrote was another 


24 TTP II, $38; ed. Curley, 11, 105. 

25 See Warren Zev Harvey, "Spinoza on Ibn Ezra's ‘secret of the twelve,” in Spinoza’s 
Theological-Political Treatise: A Critical Guide, ed. Yitzhak Y. Melamed and Michael A. 
Rosenthal (Cambridge, Mass.: 2010), 41-55, who points out that, according to Ibn Ezra 
“when Scripture mentions ‘other gods, it does not refer to real entities" (41, note 3). 

26 Giovanni Garbini, Dio della terra, Dio del cielo (Brescia: 2011), 172 (the translation is mine). 

27 TTP VII, $64; ed. Curley, 11, 184. In their edition of the Theological-Political Treatise (Paris: 
1999, 738, n. 42) Jacqueline Lagrée and Pierre-Francois Moreau cite as a possible source of 
these notes the treatises of Christophorus Sandius, Nucleus historiae eccelesiasticae, with 
the annex Tractatus de veteribus scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (Cosmopoli: 1669), present in 
Spinoza's private library. 
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one.”28 Spinoza still insists on quoting the Hebrew text of Ibn Ezra literally and 
translating it into Latin. 

Spinoza thus attributes to Ibn Ezra the first and most radical criticism of 
one of the founding principles of Judaism and Christianity, and on the basis 
of the literal reading of the text and its historicity, he questions not only the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, but the very authority and sacredness of the 
Bible. Still, speaking of another passage of Genesis 12:6 in which we read that 
“the Canaanite was then in that land,’ Spinoza underlines that Ibn Ezra also 
proposes a post-Mosaic drafting of the text here: “So these words - Ibn Ezra 
writes — must have been written after the death of Moses, when the Canaanites 
had already been driven out and no longer occupied those regions.’ But, he 
adds allusively, "if this is not true, there is some mystery in this matter. Let him 
who understands this be silent"7? Insisting on this interpretation and to bet- 
ter expose his thought, Spinoza intends to reveal the meaning of this mystery 
that Ibn Ezra “says should be kept quiet”3° and finally concludes that the way 
of speaking, the external testimonies, and the context itself of the whole story, 
should convince us fully that these books were not written by Moses, but by 
someone else, who "lived long after Moses."?! 

Spinoza again mentions Ibn Ezra in the Adnotatio XIV of chapters 9 and 
10 of the Treatise, first to detect anachronisms and obvious errors in the 
chronologies.?? In the last quotation present in his Treatise he reproduces a 


28 TTP VIII, $6; ed. Curley, 11, 193. 

29 TTP VIII, $9; ed. Curley, 11, 194. For the text of Ibn Ezra, see Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the 
Pentateuch: Genesis (Bereshit), ed. H. Norman Strickman and Arthur M. Silver (New York: 
1988), 151. 

30 TTP VIII, $9; ed. Curley, II, 195. 

31 TTP VIII, $15 ed. Curley, 11, 195. Ibn Ezra's position is opposed here to the various “stories 
of the rabbis" and to the very possibility of an exegesis that claims to draw from the deep 
abyss of Scripture hidden meanings that would be deposited in the essence of words. 
Spinoza therefore endeavors to strengthen the theses of the Sephardic rabbi, multiply- 
ing references to biblical sources and passages that testify to a post-Mosaic drafting of 
the Torah-Pentateuch. To this end, first, Spinoza points to a significant oscillation in the 
Pentateuch between the use of the first person and the third person in exposing the nar- 
rated facts. Second, he also notes that the story about the life of Moses contains many 
clues that lead one to think that the books were written many years, indeed many cen- 
turies, after Moses. Third, he points out that some localities are not indicated with the 
names they had in the time of Moses, but with other names with which they were des- 
ignated only much later. Fourth, he argues, the facts narrated also refer to events that 
occurred well beyond the life of Moses. 

32 Spinoza sees for example an obvious error in the calculation of the years of the life of the 
patriarch Jacob, "with all due respect to Ibn Ezra" and all those "inexperienced men" who 
while they “try to solve these difficulties, they fall into others, and complicate and mangle 
the situation more" (TTP IX, Adnotatio XIV; ed. Curley, 11, 209). It is interesting to note 
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statement from the medieval rabbi to point out that the book containing the 
edict of Queen Esther and the writings of Mordecai has certainly been lost, 
thus suggesting that the royal-priestly Annals are the only reasonably possible 
source for the books of Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah. 

This brief presentation of the references to the biblical commentaries of Ibn 
Ezra in the Theological-Political Treatise shows how Spinoza uses his analysis 
of one of the most famous medieval Jewish interpreters to unhinge a founda- 
tional element of the Jewish and Christian exegetical tradition. At the same 
time, he bases his political reading of the history of the formation of the canon 
of sacred texts on an absolutely recognized authority. According to this inter- 
pretation, the writing of those Biblical books, in fact, must go back to represen- 
tatives of the classes in power in a given historical epoch and reflect, as in the 
case of other writings, the agendas of the priestly class in the deliberate recon- 
struction of their national and religious identity. The extent of this process is 
underscored by the fact that even today the editors of Ibn Ezra's works still 
consider with concern Spinoza's use of the rabbi's views in his interpretation. 
They argue that "according to the Talmudic tradition the whole Pentateuch 
was written by Moses" and that “a Jew is obliged to believe that the entire Torah 
that we now possess was given by God to Moses, that the Torah was dictated by 
God to Moses and that nothing should be added or removed from it.”33 

At this point, we can ask ourselves exactly what the purpose of the opera- 
tion conducted by Spinoza was, not so much in relation to the denial of the 
Pentateuch's Mosaicism, already supported, as we have seen, by other authors 
and finally by Hobbes, but above all what was the reason for his insistence on 
a figure like that of Ibn Ezra, whose name is not mentioned by other commen- 
tators in relation to the Mosaic books. It should be noted in this regard that 
Pierre-Daniel Huet, in his Demonstratio evangelica, rejected Spinoza's attribu- 
tion to Ibn Ezra of criticism of the authority of the five books. Huet pointed 
out that, while Ibn Ezra had only expressed doubts, Spinoza had, on the con- 
trary, speciously attributed to the medieval rabbi the undisputable belief that 
Moses was not the author of the entire Pentateuch. Huet comments thus: "Il a 
paru derniérement un Traité théologico-politique comme porte son titre dans 
lequel l'auteur affecte une grande liberté de discussion philosophique; il ne 


that Spinoza's polemical references to Ibn Ezra are present only in the two Adnotationes 
mentioned above and never in the Treatise itself. This could suggest a rethinking after the 
publication of the text or a further non-autograph addition. 

33 Ibn Ezras Commentary on the Pentateuch: Deuteronomy (Devarim), ed. and trans. 
H. Norman Strickman and Arthur M. Silver (New York: 2001), XIII. 
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se contente pas de saper les bases de la religion et d'une saine théologie; il va 
méme jusqu'à ébranler l'ordre politique et les notions du sens commun.”* 

Even Richard Simon, in an attempt to thwart Spinoza's exegetical conclu- 
sions, would insist in his Histoire critique du Vieux Testament, on the radicality 
of the judgment expressed by Spinoza and would accuse him of having forced 
the meaning of the words of Ibn Ezra, going so far as to affirm that “ce Rabbin 
n'a point crü que Moise fust Auteur du Pentateuque.”35 On the other hand, 
the issue is still a subject of lively debate and recently the already mentioned 
editor of the biblical commentaries of Ibn Ezra, H. Norman Strickman, has 
clearly rejected Spinoza's opinion regarding the authorship of sacred books, 
believing that Spinoza completely misrepresented Ibn Ezra's comments on 
Deuteronomy and other books.3 In this context, Strickman said that Spinoza 
“totally misrepresented” Ibn Ezra’s point of view and that in reality the medi- 
eval Jewish exegete wanted only to suggest the inclusion of glosses and changes 
made to the text by successive editors. In an attempt to ward off the danger of 
Ibn Ezra being considered “one of the forerunners of modern biblical criti- 
cism,” or “a precursor of reform Judaism,” Strickman reiterated that Ibn Ezra 
was a pious Jew and that his commentaries are believed to be “the normative 
Jewish biblical exegesis:” 


The fact of the matter is that Ibn Ezra was a pious and believing Jew. In 
fact, Ibn Ezra taught that if faith is lacking, religious practice is mean- 
ingless. He emphasized that the Rabbinic tradition is true and is to be 
followed. What he did was to show us that we should place Rabbinic 
interpretation and the plain reading of the text in their proper perspec- 
tive. Ibn Ezra was no more responsible for the misinterpretation of his 
work than the prophet Isaiah was for the Christian misinterpretation of 
Is. 714.37 


Spinoza’s quotation of Ibn Ezra therefore appears even more interesting in this 
context and aimed strategically at supporting his particular interpretation of 
the Scriptures, according to criteria drawn from textual criticism, philology, 
and history and in view of a new definition of religion and sacredness of the 
Scriptures. The reference to Ibn Ezra is even more significant as Ibn Ezra’s 
method consisted of establishing the literal sense of the text independently of 


34 The passage of the Demonstratio evangelica in which Huet accuses Spinoza of impiety is 
quoted here from Paul Verniére, Spinoza et la pensée francaise avant la Révolution, 2nd ed. 
(Paris: 1982), 128. 

35 Richard Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament (Rotterdam: 1685), Préface de l'Auteur. 

36 Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch: Deuteronomy (Devarim), XVII-XVIII. 

37 Ibid 
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the sources and in attaching great importance to the etymology and grammar. 
His Hebrew grammar, written in the Hebrew language, was in fact based on the 
considerations of the ancient, Oriental, and Spanish philologists, rather than 
on the interpretations of theologians. Spinoza therefore 'deliberately' sup- 
ported his exegetical conclusions on the pronouncements of a rabbi who had 
much weight and authority. To reinforce his historical-critical interpretation, 
Spinoza went back - in an approach that was both philological and political — 
to one of the major representatives of Jewish wisdom and used his views to 
confirm the validity of his own interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Finally, since (as Massimo Firpo wrote about heresies) it is not the texts, 
but the contexts that mark the differences between various authors; what dis- 
tinguishes Spinoza from his predecessors is not so much the belief about the 
impossibility of Mosaic attribution of the entire Pentateuch, but rather the 
system and the very foundation of this thesis. For his part, Hobbes worked in a 
Christian environment, his reference texts were the Vulgate, the Septuaginta, 
and above all the King James Bible, and his only article of faith was, as we 
read in Leviathan: "Jesus is the Christ." Starting from a strictly Jewish forma- 
tion at the Portuguese Synagogue in Amsterdam (after which he came into 
contact with many of those "Chrétiens sans Églises" who flocked to Holland at 
the time), Spinoza explicitly quoted only Jewish sources on these issues and 
established only two articles for his religio catholica or universalis: "Love God 
and love your neighbor" 

Therefore, if Hobbes came to the conclusion that the interpretation of the 
biblical text should be a prerogative of political authority, Spinoza radicalized 
this proposition and applied it retrospectively to the past. By re-reading the 
history of ancient Israel, he considered the figure of Ezra as the architect of an 
intervention for a specific purpose and on behalf of a specific social class, and 
therefore evaluated the setting of the entire canon in terms of political strat- 
egy. He then traced and attributed the first exposition of this doctrine to the 
undisputed Jewish authority of Abraham Ibn Ezra. 

By placing the negation of the Mosaic authorship within the rabbinic exe- 
getical tradition, Spinoza therefore seems to move on two different fronts. On 
the one hand, he turns to attempts within the Jewish tradition which, with 
texts in hand, aimed at recovering an authenticity lost after centuries of per- 
secution. On the other, he intends to expose all the implications of the herme- 
neutic criteria within different currents and Christianity and the unavoidable 
consequences of literality. 

Even as late as the 18th century, and in a geographical area such as Italy, 
which was far from the great European debates of that period, Spinoza was 
still deemed to be the one who had denied that Moses was the author of the 
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Pentateuch and had attributed his 'impious' doctrine directly to one of the 
highest authorities of Judaism, Ibn Ezra: 


I tell you these things in complete confidence - the Italian Judaist 
Alessandro Bagnoli writes to his interlocutor in polemical tones — so that 
there is no impediment to his zeal and his wise, prudent, and well-known 
feelings. All the more so since the damage that Aben Ezra did with his 
extravagant and wicked opinion, that the Pentateuch was not composed 
and written by Moses, is evident to all wise men. That Signor Benedetto 
[Spinoza] approved and defended this theory, and he at first was Jewish 
and then became a mortal enemy of the Christian Religion.38 


Spinoza's exegetical project of questioning the authority of the Pentateuch was 
therefore significantly more far-reaching than that pursued by other authors 
who supported this thesis before him. Through his historical-critical analysis, 
the application of the "sola Scriptura" method, and the separation of theol- 
ogy from the sphere of scientific research and biblical criticism, Spinoza marks 
the first real crisis of theology in the modern age by forcing theology to rede- 
fine its field of investigation. The exegetical difficulties he underlined in the 
Theological-Political Treatise show that, although some interpretative conun- 
drums were known to other earlier commentators, the methods by which 
these problems were addressed had completely changed. After Spinoza, vari- 
ous interpreters adopted the principle that biblical texts were collected and 
written like any other literary text, and therefore they were to be explored with 
the same tools of humanistic research. In particular, the controversy over the 
historical origin of the Pentateuch as revealed by Spinoza became not only a 
topic of debate among scholars, philologists, and exegetes, but the ground on 
which real ethical, philosophical, and political battles were fought. 

After insisting on the historical nature of the process of elaboration of the 
various biblical books, on the indispensable need for “perfect knowledge of 
the Hebrew language" and for a study based on original sources,89 Spinoza 


38 Alessandro Bagnoli, Ragionamento in difesa delle Osservazioni del Signor Ottavio Maranta, 
contra L'Antilogia del Signor Fabio Carsellini (Rome: 1713), 118 (the translation is mine). 

39 Knowledge of Hebrew is not only an essential requirement for the textual analysis of the 
Scriptures, but in the work Spinoza it constituted the preliminary condition for the foun- 
dation and credibility of biblical exegesis. To this end he composed a grammar that was 
not applicable only to biblical Hebrew, but, as far as it was possible to conjecture, to the 
language presumably spoken by the Hebrew people as long as it was active and vital. That 
suggests a much longer timescale than the restricted period in which the Bible was writ- 
ten. In this sense, and once again, Spinoza demonstrated that he believed that the body of 
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came to the conclusion that there was finally “no error or divergent lesson 
that concerns [instead] the moral teachings [transmitted by the Scriptures] 
and that can make them [somehow] obscure or doubtful." These teachings are 
the principles in which true universal religion is summed up. Finally, it was 
this moral integrity that redefined and restored the true sense of the sacred- 
ness, authority, and religiosity of a text such as the biblical one. The interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures remained essential for the definition of the difficult 
balance between theology and politics, the search for political stability and 
peace, but above all, for the reconfiguration of the relationship between the 
principle of divine authority and the prerogatives of human autonomy. The 
latter element, in particular, remained a central issue for the birth and affirma- 
tion of modernity. 


books that make up the Bible, as we know it today, is a complex literary corpus born from 
the juxtaposition of historical accounts largely reworked on an ideological basis by a spe- 
cific social class aiming to refashion its national and religious identity. Consequently, in 
the Theological-Political Treatise, as well as in the Compendium of Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language, Spinoza did not rely on the descriptions of the events narrated, but his appeal 
to sola Scriptura was manifested in the attention paid essentially to stylistic choices, omis- 
sions, additions, adaptations. What mattered most to him were the causes of ambigu- 
ity and not attempts at conciliation. The perspicuity of the Scriptures was manifested 
in typos and corrections and not in the pious rewriting of the controversial passages: 
"As for the commentators who try to reconcile these evident contradictions, each one 
invents what he can, according to the power of his mentality. In the meantime, while 
they worship the letters and words of Scripture, the only effect of their actions [...] is 
to expose the Writers of the Bible to contempt, so that they seem not to know how to 
speak, or how to order the things they have to say [...]. If they think it blasphemous to 
say that Scripture is faulty some here, tell me what should I say about people who ascribe 
to Scripture whatever invention they please? Or who so dishonor the Sacred Historians 
that they are believed to babble and to confuse everything? Or who deny the clear and 
most evident meanings of Scripture?" (TTP x, $33; ed. Curley, 11, 235). Based on his his- 
torical method and as “practiced in Scripture" (“peritus Scripturae") (the expression is in 
TTP IX, Adnotatio xv1; ed. Curley, 11, 212), Spinoza argued that only language, therefore, 
remains the uncorrupted criterion and tool for a historical and critical approach. On this 
paradigm, Spinoza went on to say: "for the Rabbis are completely crazy" (“Rabini namque 
plane delirant,” TTP 1x, $28; ed. Curley, 11, 216) and their every attempt to “reconcile” and 
harmonize the text denounced an option of faith unacceptable to faith itself. For the 
insistence on the myth of origins and sources, see: Luca Arcari, "Il ‘mito delle origini": 
Linterpretazione dell'Apocalisse come strumento di lotta ideologica e legittimazione nel 
processo di formazione di alcune 'chiese' nazionali riformate,” in Stati e chiese nazionali 
nell'Italia di antico regime. Atti del seminario di Lecce (29-30 settembre 2006), ed. Mario 
Spedicato (Galatina: 2007), 161-82. 
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PART 2 


Prophet's Witnessing 


CHAPTER 3 


Tommaso Campanella on the Bible 
Ontology, Epistemology and Political Philosophy 


Guido Giglioni 


1 Introduction: The Bible as the Master Narrative of Campanella's 
Philosophy 


As a philosopher who considered himself to be both a prophet and a theolo- 
gian, Tommaso Campanella looked at the Bible as the master narrative that 
could provide a broad historical context to his philosophical endeavour. The 
central element in this grand scheme was the story of redemption, to be under- 
stood as both a philosophical notion (the instauratio as a universal process 
of cosmological and ontological renewal) and a religious idea (salvation from 
mortal sin and the recovery of eternal life), as Campanella explained in clear 
terms in the Monarchia del Messia (“Monarchy of the Messiah"), his program- 
matic account of universal theocracy on which he most likely worked in the 
years around 1605: 


The law is the eternal wisdom through which God steers all His creatures 
towards specific ends. When the natural law, which partakes of God's law, 
darkened, God himself announced the natural law to Moses, which was 
then enhanced by wisdom itself made man in the Gospel. 


For Campanella, God is both justice and the supreme enforcer of the rule of 
law. His greatest accomplishment in creating the universe was to set a univer- 
sal law of nature, which humanity disfigured through their mortal sin. Moses, 
first, and Jesus, later, redressed the situation by restoring the lost order of jus- 
tice. Within this context, Campanella's appeal to the monarchy of the Messiah 
represents his attempt to associate the biblical story of redemption with a for- 
midable political programme. In the philosophical, theological and political 
narrative that Campanella weaves out of the many stories of the Bible, Christ 


1 Tommaso Campanella, La monarchia del Messia, ed. Vittorio Frajese (Rome: 1995), 51-52. All 
English translations from Campanella's works are mine. English quotations from the Bible 
are from the King James version. 
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has an absolutely central role. As he states in the Ateismo trionfato ("Triumph 
over Atheism") while paraphrasing Saint Paul's words in his letter to the 
Colossians, Christ is the wisdom through which “God reconciles the world with 
Himself.”? Christ the King is therefore the origin of true life which vanquishes 
the forces of evil embodied by the Antichrist. He is the deliverer of humankind 
from the slavery of sin and the restorer of justice at the end of time.? 

To use the text of the Bible as a general reference frame through which to 
address philosophical, theological and political issues is certainly not a new 
development in the history of biblical exegesis. Campanella's attempt, however, 
is particularly original in that he tries to reconcile this seemingly bibliocen- 
tric approach with a metaphysics of sentience and thorough naturalism that 
he defended until the very end of his intellectual career. Obviously, a tension 
inevitably arises when we pair the kind of knowledge that is provided by read- 
ing books with the knowledge that results from the unmediated experience 
of things; which means that there is a tension between the book as encoded 
knowledge and nature as a source of unadulterated and untaught spontaneity, 
or — to put it in historically contextualized terms — between the tradition of 
Judeo-Christian hermeneutics and the Telesian philosophy of nature. 

In this chapter, I will explore this tension by focusing on some of the key 
moments in Campanella's discussion of biblical wisdom. In Section 2, by briefly 
touching upon ideas of writing and textual knowledge, I examine Campanella's 
understanding of the Bible as a living and sentient book, whose principal acts 
are records of immediate experience, prophetic visions and recollections of 
collective memory. By focusing on the way in which Campanella put forward 
a variety of textual strategies aimed at expounding the process of revelation, 
I highlight how he emphasized the textual - that is, encoded - character of 
God's creation. In this sense, one may say that in Campanella's account, the 
book comes before nature, taking book and nature as philosophical ideas. 
Section 3 deals with the relationship between the book of scripture and the 
book of nature looking at them as complementary and corresponding texts 


2 Tommaso Campanella, L'ateismo trionfato, overo riconoscimento filosofico della religione uni- 
versale contra lantichristianesmo macchiavellesco, ed. Germana Ernst, 2 vols (Pisa: 2004), 1, 
202. See Col. 1:20: “having made peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself” 

3 On Campanella's Christology, see Romano Amerio, Il sistema teologico di Tommaso Campa- 
nella: Studio di editi e inediti con appendici e indici (Milan and Naples: 1972), 231-71. See also 
Deborah Miglietta, Anatomie d'un Homme-Dieu: Éléments de la christologie et de la physiologie 
de Tommaso Campanella (Paris: 2019). On Campanella's master narrative of eschatological 
renewal, see Guido Giglioni, "L'anticristo e i suoi emissari: Cosmologia, escatologia e storia 
nel De gentilismo non retinendo di Campanella.” Bruniana et Campanelliana 23 (2017), 635-42. 
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written by God. We will see that Campanella presents Galileo as a unique figure 
of Mosaic/Pythagorean/Empedoclean interpreter of nature, who managed to 
reconcile the sensus of nature with the sensus of scripture. Section 4 expands 
on Campanella's notion of testimonium as demonstratio, taking the phenom- 
enon of prophetic vision (sapientia testificativa) as the principal link between 
the acts of witnessing and demonstration through the senses. Campanella 
redefines the boundaries distinguishing historia from prophetia in a way that 
the past and the future become relative dimensions within the temporal con- 
tinuum of God's creation. All scriptural authors are prophets because the Bible 
is not about history understood as a chronicle of events, but as a document 
witnessing the completion of God's universal redemptive work. In Section 5, 
finally, I argue that redemption is at the core of Campanella's master narrative 
of philosophical and theological renewal. The ontological and epistemological 
aspects of Campanella's account of the Bible are here connected to his view of 
the sacred text as a crucial source of political wisdom. 


2 Sensus and the Bible, or Nature and Book 


Campanellas metaphysical project starts with the acknowledgment that 
humanity is in the grip of a situation of heightened scepticism in which the 
only doctor we can trust (doctor indubitata fide dignus) is God. We trust God as 
truthful because His work — both nature and the Bible — is a testimony of onto- 
logical and moral integrity.* God's probity is a reflection of His *monotriadic" 
constitution (i.e., the Trinity), whose metaphysical counterpart is the triadic 
order of the fundamental attributes of being, which he calls “primalities” (pri- 
malitates), i.e., power (posse), knowledge (nosse) and desire (velle): 


Only God is truthful (verax) as He is absolutely powerful, wise and good. 
Allhuman beings, on the other hand, being impotent, ignorant or wicked, 
are mendacious, as they do not want to tell the truth, but lies or partial 
truths.5 


4 Tommaso Campanella, Universalis philosophiae, seu metaphysicarum rerum iuxta propria 
dogmata partes tres, libri 18, duce deo suorum operum tomus quartum (Paris: 1638), Part 1, 
Book 1 (Prooemium), 2b. On Campanella's scepticism, see Gianni Paganini, Skepsis: Le débat 
des modernes sur le scepticisme (Paris: 2008), 102-22. 

5 Campanella, Universalis philosophia, Part 1, Book 1 (Prooemium), 1a. On Campanella's the- 
ory of the primalities of being, see Guido Giglioni, “Campanella’s Notion of Potentia as the 
Life and Memory of Being,’ Divus Thomas 115 (2012), 135-64; Idem, "Primalità (primalitas)," 
Bruniana et Campanelliana 14 (2008), 95-106. 
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This is the predicament that the metaphysician must get to grips with, for 
apparently one can speak of the truth only with reference to God. By contrast, 
untruth and deception are the defining traits of the human world, as human- 
kind is inevitably contaminated by the reversed ontology of the non-primalities 
of being: lack of power, absence of knowledge and want of desire.9 As part of 
the creation in general, human beings, too, have been drawn out of nothing- 
ness. Nature, however, dodged the stain of falsehood, having escaped the dis- 
figuring act of sin. Epistemologically speaking, this means that sentience, as 
the inner life of nature, is likewise truthful, certainly more truthful than human 
reason, which wavers between conflicted arguments and sometimes indulges 
in sophistic speculation. A validation of the original sentience of nature is 
offered by the direct testimony of the senses, through which human beings can 
still aim at truthful accounts of things. In the short summary appended to the 
Proem to Universalis philosophia — Campanella's metaphysical magnum opus — 
he explains why a metaphysics is needed and what its relationship is with both 
created reality (the book of nature) and prophecy (the book of the scripture): 


Only God isa reliable teacher of truth, who speaks to us either by express- 
ing things in actual deed or by revealing them through words. All human 
beings are liars, because they are afraid, or are ignorant or so they want 
to be, norare they reliable, unless when they speak as witnesses of things 
read in the book of God, which is the world, or from His mouth, as the 
divine writers did." 


To put it simply, God's actions and words are the stuff of true reality. Humans, 
being ontologically deficient creatures — fearful insofar as they lack power, 
ignorant insofar as they are bereft of knowledge and apathetic insofar as they 
are short of desire — can only be reliable when they act as witnesses of the 
reality created by God, which is either nature or the Bible. To be a witness 
for Campanella means first of all to be an observer, that is, to perceive with 
the senses. Witnesses are present at the scene when something takes place 
and they see that happen. This kind of first-hand experience can be attested 
to and communicated through statements, documents and material objects 
that are legitimated by their being immediate expressions of direct sentience. 
Experiential knowledge of natural reality and natural events (historia) as well 
as the reading of prophetically verified testimonies of God's word are the prin- 
cipal source of accountable information and they both are manifestations of 


6 Campanella, Universalis philosophia, Part 2, Book 19 (ch. 2, 3, 4), 250-61. 
7 Ibid. (Prooemium) 1,1. 
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sentience — natural sentience as vital reactivity and scriptural sentience as 
reading reactivity. 

For Campanella, attestation through the senses is what makes the Bible a 
living and sentient book. The kind of sentience that allows us to look at scrip- 
ture as a living being is the prophetic grasp of the truth, which is not only the 
anticipation of future events, but also the vision of the universal divine plan 
that underpins the unfolding of history through time. Besides being the ulti- 
mate record of prophecies and prophets, the Bible is also a prophetic device 
of its own, in which every piece of historical information in the past and pres- 
ent can be mobilized to shed light on the future and the upcoming end of the 
world. Furthermore, the view of the Bible as a living and sentient book suits 
the way in which Campanella understands the relationship between writing 
and reading as acts of corroborated and certified knowledge. All books for 
Campanella are living artefacts resulting from the human power to give voice 
to inanimate things: ^With its ability to signify on paper a meaning to future 
or absent people, and thus letting inanimate things speak, writing is evidence 
of human pre-eminence.” Writing is one of the essential means of validating 
direct experience and making it transmissible. As a written record of divine 
actions, the Bible is the medium through which God reveals and confirms 
Himself from the very beginning. 

Finally, we can say that the Bible is a living book for Campanella in another — 
perhaps deeper — sense. When he speaks of life in a specific theological context, 
Campanella means divine life, that is, immortality as the blessed view of God 
in all eternity. The Bible is therefore foundational in Campanella's philosophy 
for the reason that it represents God's invisible word announcing itself through 
the very fact that the inner logos turns into a material word, i.e., a book. It is 
a book that therefore becomes the book. In the Ateismo trionfato, the Bible is 
presented as the book of life, a pronouncement of divine veracitas through a 
declaration of eternal life: life is everywhere and everlasting. The life of the 
Bible as an uninterrupted prophetic discourse is predicated upon the salvific 
action of Christ as the redeemer of damned humanity (reparatione del genere 
humano) and the restorer of universal justice (un prencipe universale di tutti). 
By relying on Exodus, 3:6 (“I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob”) and Matthew, 22:32 (“I am the God of 


8 On historia in Campanella, see Jean-Paul De Lucca, “The Art of History Writing as the 
Foundation of the Sciences: Campanella's Historiographia” Bruniana et Campanelliana 18 
(2012), 55-70; Deborah Miglietta, "L'histoire chez Tommaso Campanella,” Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Théologiques 102 (2018), 263-78. 

9 Campanella, Z'ateismo trionfato, 1, 66. 
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Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living"), Campanella uses these biblical statements to reaf- 
firm the reality of resurrection and eternal life. Otherwise, he continues, “to 
predicate God of dead things would be the same as mocking Him.”!0 

By preserving the continuity and memory of peoples and events, a written 
text is a fountain of life. Through the material medium of writing, the Bible 
confirms the reality of eternal life. In addition, through its prophetic power, 
the text of the Bible becomes a device of unlimited scope in signification and 
meaningfulness encompassing the temporal dimensions of past, present and 
future within itself. This is the main argument in Ateismo trionfato: Christian 
religion is natural and rational not because nature and the human mind are 
the model and referent, but because the Bible has been detailing this pro- 
cess of accumulated meaning and experience by means of a unique system 
of interconnected cross-references, of which typological exegesis in only one 
example." Although, as we will see in the next section, Campanella calls cre- 
ation and the Bible respectively prima and secunda scriptura, the writing of the 
Bible precedes the writing of the world, as the wisdom of God is the original 
code (the lex) used by God to create nature (in line with Sir. 1:4 “Wisdom hath 
been created before all things"). God's wisdom is boundless, not abridged by 
the mind (ingenium) of one individual. And the more we look for in it, the more 
we discover of it. Indeed, we recognize that we know nothing as we learn that 
we don't know so many and so great things. Salomon saw this knowledge in the 
Book of Sirach, Saint Paul recommends it and Socrates got it within himself. 2 
The stories of the Bible are in fact the most powerful narrative tools one can 
imagine, for they convey the natural history of the cosmos, the moral history 
of humankind and, above all, the eschatological history of God's incarnation. 
Since God created all things out of nothing, our sense of reality can only be 
through historia, a historia that is well documented and properly witnessed by 
natural sensus and prophetic sensus. The being of created reality is marked by 
both histories and stories, narrations and visions. 


io Ibid. 1, 71. See also Campanella, Monarchia del Messia, 66. 

11 On biblical figural and typological exegesis see Erich Auerbach's classic contribution: 
"Figura," in Time, History, and Literature, trans. Jane O. Newman (Princeton: 2014), 65-113. 

12 Tommaso Campanella, Apologia pro Galileo, ed. Michel-Pierre Lerner and Germana Ernst 
(Pisa: 2006), 80. See Sir. 11-40. 
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3 How to Read the Bible in Order to Read Nature (and How to Read 
Nature in Order to Read the Bible) 


The Bible is a living book in that it is God's wisdom writing itself through the 
mediation of divinely inspired writers (scriptores sacri; scriptores divini). As a 
living book, it is also full of sensus, both because it is replete with substantiated 
and prophetically verified knowledge and because it constantly responds to the 
possibility of being read in many more ways (scriptura sensus plures patiatur)! 
Here we should make clear that Campanella is not making any profession of 
relativistic historicism or allegorical intent, but rejecting all forms of herme- 
neutic dogmatism grounded in unchecked assumptions. For Campanella, the 
Bible is endowed with such a superabundance of meaning and sense that its 
explanatory claims, edifying suggestions and consolatory offerings can all be 
adequately verified by a reader's personal experience. Campanella condemns 
those theologians who would like to constrain the reading of the Bible to only 
one sense established by one particular interpreter or school. In the final 
analysis, the Holy Spirit, acting as the third person of the Trinity, is the guar- 
antor of the boundless sensus of the sacred text, for the sermo of the Spirit 
overflows with meaning (praegnantissimus and foecundissimus), “not only in 
the mystical sense, but also literal.’!5 “Literal” is keyword here, for Campanella 
maintains that the Bible, as the union of the Old and New Testament, is a direct 
testimonium of the divine word. Campanella's general view of demonstratio 
as direct testimonium of the senses is particularly evident when he engages 
with the question of the relationship between biblical exegesis and natural 
philosophy. 

In the short treatise that Campanella wrote to defend Galileo in his first trial 
(1616) - the Apologia pro Galileo, whose subtitle asks the question whether the 
philosophical method (ratio philosophandi) promotes or thwarts the sacred 
scriptures — he argues that God has given the sensus of the physical world — 
His first written text — to be examined by human beings. Likewise, He gave the 
other meanings of his second written text — the Holy Writ — to be discussed 
by the wise, although within the boundaries of the Church.!6 Here the created 
world is called God's prima scriptura, while the Bible is the secunda scriptura. 
In fact, in this context the qualifications ‘first’ and ‘second’ are to be read as 


13 Campanella, Apologia pro Galileo, 138. 

14 Ibid., 86. 

15 Ibid., 88. 

16 Ibid., 140. The full title of the treatise reads: “ubi disquiritur utrum ratio philosophandi, 
quam Galileus celebrat, faveat sacris scripturis an adversetur" (ibid., 2). 
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indications of a temporal order. As already mentioned, in ontological terms 
first comes the Bible, for this represents the divine wisdom of God understood 
as the second person (Christ). The world — the text of nature — comes second, 
as it has been created following divine principles that the Bible illustrates and 
brings to vivid expression through its stories. And this is all the more the case 
because, as Campanella repeats in the Apologia, God's word is the law that 
established nature: “Everything that nature makes is a work of God.” Indeed, as 
we have already pointed out in the introduction referring to the Monarchia del 
Messia, for Campanella “nature is a divine law and command"? 

Obviously, given these premises, there is no contrast or contradiction 
between the two books. Christ as the second person of the Trinity is embod- 
ied wisdom and the world is wisdom made material through the act of cre- 
ation. The Bible holds the two levels of wisdom together, being both a concrete 
instantiation of God's providential plan and a record of His creative activity. 
It contains within itself the pattern of wisdom as well as its historical unfold- 
ing. The three states of God's wisdom are therefore Christ (the ratio prima), 
the creation (mundus as liber Christi) and the Bible, or otherwise put, wisdom 
incarnate, created wisdom and written wisdom.!? This also means that, when 
the matter is considered from the point of view of the human reception of 
God's wisdom, different levels and targets of revelation are at work: common 
people, experts and visionaries: 


So Christ, God's wisdom incarnate (as taught by Origenes), revealed him- 
self as a human being to uneducated people and children, as a prophet to 
learned people, as God to spiritual individuals. The world is the wisdom 
created in a material sense and it has many ways of manifesting itself, 
according to the capacity of the majority of people. Likewise, the scrip- 
ture is written wisdom.!9 


In ontological terms (which, in fact, as we will see in Section 5, are also escha- 
tological terms), we can say that for Campanella first is the book (i.e., God's 
word and sapientia crystallized into a body of encoded knowledge), and then 
nature (i.e., God's word and sapientia in a spatial and analogue format). As a 
result, Campanella can describe scripture as “the first book of nature,” where 
the original plan is set out to be scrutinized by the eyes of the mind, while the 
created world is God's wisdom visible to the eyes of all people who are willing 


17 Ibid., 144. 
18 Ibid. 80. 
19 Ibid., 140. 
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to retrace the word of God in every single aspect of the reality He made.? For 
this reason, “the world is the book of God and we must read in it incessantly.” 
Indeed, we must “sweat over it”?! Relying on Bridget of Sweden, the world is 
characterized as the book of God's wisdom being accessible to everyone, as 
everyone is capable to read nature through the senses.?? Reading is the critical 
operation here: we begin by reading the book of nature which guides us in read- 
ing the book of scripture and then we discover that the instructions on how to 
read nature in a proper fashion are in fact stored in the Bible as encoded and 
encrypted sapientia. When in his Universalis philosophia Campanella writes 
that "nothing is in the world that is not expressed in ideal terms by something 
hidden in the mind of God,” he is not resorting to old Platonic tropes, but radi- 
calizing in a philosophical sense the exegetic tradition of biblical typology.?? 
It's not simply that the history of the Old Testament foreshadows the history 
of the New Testament. It's also that the original typi of divine scripture are 
fulfilled in the characters in which God wrote the book of nature. Everything 
that has been made in nature reflects the inner wisdom of God, as this was 
revealed to the divini scriptores who, under prophetic inspiration, transcribed 
God's inner text. 

The Bible also plays a crucial role in Campanella's philosophy from a strictly 
epistemological point of view. "The two books of God agree with one another" 
he insists in the Apologia, “because God is the author of both.7^ The rev- 
elation of created nature (liber sapientiae Dei creantis) mirrors the revealed 
word of God (liber sapientiae Dei rivelantis).25 The divine source of authorial 
intention reinforces the principle that the truth does not contradict the truth 
(veritas veritati non contradicit).?6 This means that there cannot be opposition 
between divine wisdom, human science and the effects of God's creativity?" 
As a result, the scripture, which is the book of God, never disproves the sacred 
book of God that is nature. The latter needs to be read by interpreters who are 
most keen in observing reality and versed in all disciplines so that they may be 


20 Ibid., 56. 
21 Ibid., 50, 64. 
22 Ibid., 5o. 


23 Campanella, Universalis philosophia, Part 1, Book 1 (Prooemium), 2b. And in fact Campa- 
nella continues by saying that God's speaking and writing is the same as making things. 

24 Campanella, Apologia pro Galileo, 56. 

25 Ibid., 74. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. 46. 
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able to “examine the apparent disagreement and the hidden agreements of 
both books."28 

Since the book of nature and the book of scripture represent the two prin- 
cipal sources of knowledge for the human mind, it is essential for Campanella 
that one establishes a correct way of investigating the correspondences 
between the two texts. It is up to the apt interpreter to produce further knowl- 
edge by collating one book with the other; to shed more light on natural phe- 
nomena by taking advantage of the truth revealed in the sacred book; to pore 
over the scripture once the mind of the interpreter has been enriched by the 
experience of the world guided by the many clues scattered throughout the 
created universe. Significantly, a recurring theme in Campanella's works con- 
cerns his criticism of Lactantius and Augustine when they denied the exis- 
tence of the antipodes, for they precisely made the mistake of disconnecting 
the reading of the sacred text from the reading of the natural text. Despite 
being fervently devout in their love for God, their knowledge of mathemat- 
ics and cosmography was glaringly inadequate. Consequently, they also dis- 
torted the meaning of the scriptures. Campanella doesn't mince his words in 
this kind of hermeneutic situations verging on pious frivolity: ^I have rightly 
stated that without science even a saint cannot judge correctly.”2? On the con- 
trary, thanks to the direct testimony of explorers and navigators, contemporary 
interpreters of the Bible are now in the position to update their grasp of the 
cosmological subtext of the Holy Writ.?? The geographic discoveries by English 
and Portuguese explorers “give the lie to Aristotle and all the opining doctors 
with all their syllogisms,” Campanella declares in the Ateismo trionfato.?! Any 
philosophical school (secta) or religious faith (lex) that forbids the study of 
nature (naturalium rerum investigatio) should not be taken seriously.?? For 
Campanella, there is also another, pressing reason why the Catholic Church 
should update its views on both the Bible and nature according to the progress 
of scientific knowledge: the Protestants are taking advantage of the changes 
that the new cosmology has caused in the current perception of the world and 
they are making fun of the Catholics.?3 

For Campanella, the same charge that he levels at Augustine and any bibli- 
cal interpreter who dismisses the study of the created reality as irrelevant for 


28 Ibid. 100-02. 

29 Ibid. 4o. See also ibid., 92. 

30 Ibid. 38-40. See also Campanella, L'ateismo trionfato, 1, 196, and Tommaso Campanella, 
Del senso delle cose e della magia, ed. Germana Ernst (Rome and Bari: 2007), 108. 

31 Campanella, Lateismo trionfato, 1, 196. 

32 Campanella, Apologia pro Galileo, 74. 

33 Ibid. 98. 
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the salvation of the soul should also be used as an objection to those philoso- 
phers who misrepresent the observation of nature in favour of abstract and 
unfounded theories. A passionate follower of Bernardino Telesio (1509-1588), 
Campanella believes that nature is the testing ground for any philosophical 
theory that is intended to have an impact on reality. Those who would like 
us to follow Aristotle and Ptolemy rather than nature, Campanella argues, are 
unreliable philosophers: “they tie us to their statements (dicta) and bend the 
sense of the scriptures to these statements and not according to nature, which 
is the book of God that manifests God’s writing (scriptura) much better [than 
any philosophical statement].”®* Campanella constantly reminds his reader 
that God wrote two books, the Bible and nature, and this writing activity is 
the very foundation of created reality as a whole because, in divine terms, to 
create is tantamount to writing. Philosophical dicta are meaningful only when 
they reflect the weight of God’s scripta. The written word of God is the divinely 
encoded information that works as the ultimate criterion against which all 
human judgments on reality stand or fall. 

Since God's word - his sapientia and lex — articulated both worlds of mean- 
ing (the one He wrote and the one He made), it may certainly happen that 
to read the Bible is inspiring and heuristic when one is exploring the body 
of nature. On the other hand, Campanella makes also clear that the scrip- 
ture is not a textbook of physics. Through the holy book — he reminds his 
readers — Moses's and Jesus's primary objective was to teach humans how to 
live in a community and how to approach supernatural truths that are beyond 
the realm of nature.% The biblical learning that Campanella calls sacra phi- 
losophia Mosaica is a synthesis of human and divine precepts based on the 
knowledge of nature, the relentless study of the sacred text and a caring atti- 
tude towards the well-being of the community. Christians, in Campanella's 
view, are for this reason the legitimate heirs of Mosaic wisdom: "Through most 
certain documents and arguments, our Christians and, according to Paul, the 
Jews when they are considered from a spiritual point of view, defend Moses's 
holy philosophy from the faults of the Gentiles.”#6 Campanella is even more 
specific in his caveats about possible misuses of the Bible in order to decide 
matters of science. He intimates that the physica Mosaica should be taken as a 


34 Ibid., 80. On Campanella's interpretation of Telesio's philosophy, see Guido Giglioni, "Tra 
Platone e Telesio: Il giovane Campanella ela questione dei rapporti tra il fisico e il morale,” 
in Anima-corpo alla luce dell'etica: Antichi e moderni, ed. Eugenio Canone (Florence: 2015), 
227-46; id. “Eredità del Rinascimento e riforma del sapere: Telesio, Bacon e Campanella,” 
in La filosofia dei moderni: Storia e temi, ed. Gianni Paganini (Rome: 2020), 17-39 (25-27). 

35 Campanella, Apologia pro Galileo, 42. 

36 Ibid. 194. 
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subsection of the broader prudentia Mosaica, for Moses's main aim was politi- 
cal. He gave the law to his people and was not interested in building a system 
of natural philosophy.?” In describing the origin of the world and its physical 
laws, he deliberately resorted to a simple and popular language that could be 
understood by ordinary people (sensus vulgaris in loquendo ).?? 

This point of view is especially evident in Campanella's defence of Galileo. 
Again, the Bible is not a textbook of physics, but if one wants to extrapolate a 
physical view of the created universe from the sacred text, then the relation- 
ship between Pythagoras and Moses should be the correct interpretative key. 
On this matter, Campanella's reasoning is original, but rather reckless and bor- 
derline: the Bible contains a natural philosophy that is Empedoclean, and if 
one is keen on reading the sacred text to gain information on physics while 
interpreting that book in a literal way, then the only physics one can find in 
the Bible is Empedoclean. Empedocles, however, was in fact a Pythagorean, 
just as Galileo is now a new Pythagoras and once a time the Pythagoreans were 
disciples of Moses.?? It should be said that, every time he can, Campanella is 
always happy to bypass Aristotle, as in this case with Empedocles. In keeping 
with the historiographic tradition of the prisca sapientia, Empedocles learned 
his principles from Pythagoras, who in turn learned his philosophy from 
Moses. Pythagoreanism is therefore the link that connects this specific strand 
of ancient wisdom to Galileo. Biblical exegetes should follow Galileo, for he is 
the true literal interpreter of the sacred text, based as he is on both Pythagoras 
and the sensate esperienze. Indeed, they should thank Galileo, for he restored 
the hermeneutic sanity against the many twists and turns of meaning imposed 
by theologians who are either unable to read the book of nature or too prone to 
allegorize it (tortura theologorum). The correct descending line in this variant 
of the prisca genealogy is thus Moses, Pythagoras, Empedocles and Galileo.4° 


4 Biblia Sensibus Demonstrata 


In the introduction to this chapter, I have stressed the importance of sensus in 
Campanella's philosophy and how sensus — both the sensus of scripture and 
the sensus of nature — understood as an original expression of universal sen- 
tience grounded in the primality of knowledge (nosse), ensures the continuity 


37 Ibid, 50. 

38 Ibid. 74. 

39 Ibid. 170. See 1 Cor. 3:19: "sapientia enim huius mundi stultitia est apud Deum." 
40 Campanella, Apologia pro Galileo, 180. See also ibid., 34. 
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and truthfulness of the communicative process that is always ongoing between 
God and human beings. Sensus means here direct perception of things — direct 
natural perception and direct prophetic perception. The problems with this 
epistemological model start when the immediate attestation of perceived real- 
ity needs to be transmitted safely from the original source of knowledge to 
any of the many possible receivers. For Campanella, the source of knowledge 
has to be reliable and authoritative to avoid that difficulties and uncertain- 
ties with transmission begin already at the outset of communication. Certainly 
not by accident, as we have seen in Section 1, Campanella's Universalis philoso- 
phia opens with the statement that this kind of trustworthy source can only 
be God (nature being only a partial revelation of the truth, the Bible provid- 
ing the other half, while the human world is too compromised with decep- 
tion): *those who wish to recognize the truth about human and divine matters 
should have recourse to a teacher that is trustworthy beyond any doubt.’*! God 
alone is the doctor whom we trust on everything. It remains however essen- 
tial in order to preserve the consistency and dependability of Campanella's 
theory of knowledge that, in addition to the unassailable character of the ori- 
gin, there be reliable criteria to judge the intermediate phases of transmission 
every time knowledge descends from God to the human world. In other words, 
all transmitters of knowledge need to be certified. And so, immediately after 
God, come those "sent" by Him, the prophets. They have been instructed and 
deployed directly by God (primi a Deo missi) to be His divine witnesses (testes 
divini sunt edocti a Deo). Campanella mentions, in the order, Jesus, Moses and 
the Jewish prophets attested to in the Bible, to be followed by Jesus's apostles 
and the saints.#? 

In Universalis philosophia, prophetic knowledge is appositely labelled as 
sapientia testificativa, that is, a type of knowledge that provides a direct wit- 
nessing of the truth.^? The phrase philosophia sensibus demonstrata, which is 
also the title of one of the first works to have been published by Campanella 
(1591), suggests a philosophical programme in which any progress of knowledge 
in nature can only occur through sensible experience and should therefore be 
argued through the senses. This plan marks Campanella's adoption of Telesio's 
natural philosophy in metaphysics. Like philosophia sensibus demonstrata, the 
sapientia testificativa of the prophets and saints supplies the required founda- 
tions to theological knowledge. The sending of the prophets is attested to in 
the Bible (in Bibliis sanctis registrati), which for this reason, too, remains the 


41 Campanella, Universalis philosophia, Part 1, Book 1 (Prooemium), 2b. 
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43 Ibid., Part 3, Book 16 (ch. 10, a. 1), 223ab. 
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original touchstone for assessing the truth and validity of all doctrinal teach- 
ings within the tradition of Christian faith.^^ The divini scriptores themselves, 
who received and transcribed the word of God and thus are behind the actual 
production of the sacred scripture as a book, are in fact prophets. God speaks 
through His prophets, who speak through the Bible, which in turn speaks 
through the prophets' testimonies recorded in the text originally encrypted by 
God. This, for Campanella, represents the ceaseless circle of divine revelation 
and prophetic sentience that the Bible embodies in all its centuries of readings 
and interpretations. 

It is therefore fair to say that a special relationship links witnessing to 
prophesying. The prophets predicted — that is, they saw with their own eyes 
and heard with their own ears beforehand - what was going to happen. The 
prophetic account given in the past fits in every single detail with the account 
provided by contemporary witnesses and with future events according to 
clues and hints disseminated throughout the scripture. This is another way of 
confirming the figural reading of biblical prophecies. Sacred history is a pro- 
phetically inspired (and therefore warranted) narrative of events that is safely 
recorded in the sacred text. As already argued in Section 2, the Bible is a living 
book that registers the unfolding of the truth while this is moving towards its 
future and final full disclosure. The life of this book is therefore dictated by 
eschatological reasons. It is a life that has been originally encoded in the words 
that make up the body of its text and it is also the life that readers activate 
every time they pore over the book. In this way, the Bible will keep recording 
the unfolding of history through its being read by successive generations of 
readers and exegetes until the world ends with the final proceedings of the 
Last Judgment. 

One of the reasons why, for Campanella, the Bible can be said to be a living 
and sentient book is that all its parts correspond to each other and confirm 
the various testimonies provided by different witnesses from different parts 
of the world, in different periods of time, and also witnessing agreement with 
extra-biblical authors. This diversification and heterogeneity of witnessing is a 
guarantee of truth and consistency: "for according to civil law the most reliable 
witnesses are the ones who are very different from one another.”45 The founda- 
tion that allows the sapientia testificativa of the prophets to conform with the 
epistemological modalities of historia, testimonium and sensibus demonstra- 
tio is the redemptive plot of the biblical master narrative. Within the com- 
plex framework of sapientia testificativa, the most important (and certainly 
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time-honoured) form of matching between different witness accounts is the 
one that connects episodes and figures of the Old Testament to other epi- 
sodes and figures of the New Testament. In the Ateismo trionfato, Campanella 
explains that the redemptive role of Christ is the key on how to interpret the 
relationship between witnessing and prophesying: 


I am philosophically very well persuaded about Christ, I am also per- 
suaded about Moses, more because he predicted Christ than for any 
other reason, and indeed, this is great evidence of divine witnessing. I 
also examined the prophets, and all announce a saviour of the whole 
world, including the Jews.*6 


Christ's rescuing interventions at the most critical junctures in human history — 
His first and second comings - is the pivotal element that makes a reality of 
the many prophetic announcements and, above all, actualizes the sacra phi- 
losophia Mosaica (as both physica and prudentia) discussed in the previous 
section. In this sense, historia as the very narrative fabric of the Bible (its sto- 
ries) is the element that mediates between prophecy and witnessing. The scat- 
tered signs of change, which both portend future outcomes and confirm past 
promises, are hints and traces of crucial information that the scripture collects 
through its stories. Here it may be worth reminding ourselves of Campanella's 
emblematic coupling of Salomon and Moses: natural history goes hand in 
hand with prudential knowledge. They are the two sides of the same descrip- 
tive and foreshadowing programme of historia. This is especially evident in 
the most prophetic of Campanella's works, the Articuli prophetales, in which 
an array of astronomical observations and biblical references confirm that the 
world is changing and approaching its end.*? 

In the genuine spirit of historia as the frame of mind that provides testimony 
and evidence, a good prophet lets nature and reality manifest themselves. As 
already said, Campanella sees himself as a prophet who is also a philosopher 
and a theologian, and the prophetic side of his intellectual mission empha- 
sizes this element of evidential and historic assessment. Significantly, in the 
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Ateismo trionfato he compares himself to the donkey who managed to see the 
angel of the Lord when his master, the professional prophet Balaam, could not 
see anything. It is indeed an intriguing comparison. Just as the donkey, who is 
a non-human animal that is in touch with the ubiquitously sentient body of 
nature, so Campanella connects his prophetic gifts to a natural acuity of vision 
(quel che a tutto il Mondo è manifesto).*® 

Historia is therefore essential if prophetic witnessing has to be grounded in 
reality. Prophecy is for Campanella the strongest evidence that a providential 
God exists and has taught humans how to read the world and act accordingly.^? 
The archetypal world, which in Campanella's metaphysics stands for the angel- 
ical universe of eternal ideas, i.e., Christ's sapientia, becomes accessible to all 
human beings with no distinction of class, learning and supernatural powers 
through “revelation and prophecy,” which for Campanella are “the most impor- 
tant part of religion.” For this reason, though, it becomes extremely important 
to distinguish real visionaries and accountable witnesses from opinion-makers 
and influencers of all fields: 


We should therefore discuss how to recognize good and bad angels, true 
and false prophecies. This is the foundation of faith, upon which religion 
rests as upon a base. But there would not be faith without teachers who 
are not deceived, nor deceivers.59 


Once again, we are back to the foundational argument with which Campanella’s 
Universalis philosophia starts. God is the only real teacher we can trust, for He 
opened his school when he created nature and wrote the Bible, the two primal 
texts used by human beings in their unremitting learning experience. Within 
the cycle of knowledge which in the previous section I have called the circle of 
divine revelation and prophetic sentience, divine doctrina and human historia 
mirror each other. God is the ultimate foundation of everything. Out of his 
infinite love, He allowed human beings to have access to the truth (more spe- 
cifically, the mundus archetypus of eternal relationships and essences). The rev- 
elation of the mundus archetypus, i.e., the ultimate principles of metaphysics, 
occurs through prophecy, but there cannot be prophecy if this is not secured 
through the witness reports of historia. Historia as the sentient demonstratio of 
things and events is the connective tissue that bridges the gap between divine 
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eternity and the created world. What humans need to find is a safe path — both 
metaphysically and theologically — that can lead them to the truth without 
being deceived by the easy availability of opinions, the lures of false prophets 
and, above all, the intervention of wicked angels (who for Campanella are a 
real, persisting threat). 


5 The Political Story of Human Salvation 


In the previous sections, while teasing out the many intertwined relationships 
that make up Campanella's view of biblical revelation, we detected a series of 
tensions. The principal is the one between book and nature: book stands for 
a domain of encoded information (sapientia and lex) that is prior to the very 
act of creation, while nature signifies the sphere of decoded and unmediated 
sentience. The tension here is between selfhood and otherness, as the prin- 
ciple of self-consciousness is the ultimate foundation that links together God's 
personae, the primalitative structure of reality and created nature. Then we 
have pointed out a critical relationship between the spoken and the written 
articulation of knowledge, that is, between the creative and legislative power 
of God's words, on the one hand, and the factual and contingent development 
of history, on the other. A source of tension, finally, issues from the relation- 
ship that the text of the Bible (the sensus of God's word as a power of symbolic 
energy that fashions human communities and their histories) has with the text 
of nature (the sensus of God's word as a shaping force in matter). All these ten- 
sions return now that we examine the ties that connect the book of scripture 
to the book of nature from the point of view of political philosophy. One major 
source of tension is the fact that Campanella defends the autonomy of the 
ideal world (represented by the monotriadic arrangement of the constitutive 
primalities of being: power, knowledge and love) as much as he vindicates the 
autonomy of nature (the self-sufficient cosmos of the antagonistic forces of 
heat and cold defended by Telesio in his De rerum natura). So, while pantheism 
is clearly ruled out by Campanella (because the monotriad is not nature), pan- 
psychism is strongly advocated (for everything in nature has power, sentience 
and desire). The category of sense (sensus) ties nature up with the monotriad 
because the inexhaustible meaningfulness of the living book of God - the 
Bible — is replicated in nature by the sentient perception that animates every 
single aspect of nature. As already mentioned in Section 1, by spontaneously 
recording the word of God, the two books are alive because they both reflect 
the image of the divine monotriad. But in the grand story of the creation, fall, 
redemption and restoration of the universe, one being in particular carries 
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within itself the image of God: the human being. How can nature be autono- 
mous in a Telesian sense when man is the centre of the cosmos? 

As Campanella points out in the Ateismo trionfato, the human being “con- 
quers the whole world; he walks over it; he understands and sees it as if he were 
God of the universe”?! Here it should be reminded that the biblical words that 
Campanella uses to strengthen his point follow the text of Genesis 1:26: "God 
said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness (Faciamus hominem ad 
imaginem et similitudinem nostram)" And yet, even when Campanella seems to 
be at his most anthropocentric and liable to be seen as defending exploitative 
positions, the tone remains holistic and sympathetic: "every thing appears to 
have been made for us, but also for any other thing.”>? Campanella's universe 
looks like a network of relationships more than a hierarchical tree. In the 
Monarchia del Messia, precisely when he seems to endorse the Judeo-Christian 
injunction that the Earth can and should be subjugated, as intimated by the 
book of Genesis at 1:28, Campanella introduces a decisive proviso which radi- 
cally modifies the perspective through which the matter is being assessed: 


When God said: “have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth," we 
understand a dominion that is shared and granted in usufruct, not abso- 
lute, because, even after we have eaten something and this has become 
part of our being, it still belongs to God, is for Him and within Him rather 
than being inside us. And so we should use this power following His rule.53 


One might object that in fact the instruction that God gives Adam and Eve in 
Genesis 1:28 is peremptory. Let's here refresh our memory of the Biblical mes- 
sage: "And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth" Campanella certainly knows these biblical words, and yet he 
counters a possible acquisitive interpretation with the argument that we don't 
even own the ceaselessly changing substance of our body, for all the particles 
of food we continuously process in order to restore and repair our body belong 
in fact to God. Indeed, in his defence of Galileo, when he wants to show that 
even observing the stars cannot be reduced to an exercise of mathematical 
modelling, Campanella explains that to tend the Garden of God meant for 
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Adam and Eve to know and contemplate nature, for one cannot worship God 
without making experience of reality.5+ Infused science is not sufficient. In this 
context, too, first-hand testimonia are required for they are part of the material 
work that makes us closer to nature. 

As already noted in Section 3, for Campanella the figure of Moses epito- 
mized the vital importance of finding a common ground between the spirit of 
cultivating the knowledge of nature and a politically responsible administra- 
tion of all natural resources. Being the biblical student of nature who is inter- 
ested in science for its political implications and applications, Moses mediates 
between physics and politics in the Old Testament. In the Apologia pro Galileo, 
Campanella explains that Moysis codex, i.e., the book of Moses, is the law 
that the patriarch received from God and gave to his people to demonstrate 
that the Creator made the universe and governs it as the supreme lawgiver.55 
Therefore, if Salomon is the paragon of natural philosophy in the Bible, Moses 
is for Campanella the representative of prudentia who understands that a cor- 
rect comprehension of the book of nature is preliminary to any form of right 
governance. 

In terms of figural exegesis and from the point of view of the history of uni- 
versal kingship, Moses is also central with respect to Christ, who is the typo- 
logical fulfilment of Moses, for, as already discussed, the scope of Moses's law 
was not sufficiently broad to work as the foundation for a global monarchy.56 
Indeed, the rule that God exercises over every aspect of nature is all-embracing, 
and for Campanella this rule must be the foundation of a just theory of sov- 
ereignty. In the Monarchia del Messia the point is made with great clarity: “In 
the law of nature, fatherhood, kingship and priesthood were together in one 
subject. Adam was the father, the king and the priest of the whole humankind, 
and so all the succeeding firstborns recorded in the Bible.”57 For a philosopher 
who thinks that “the whole world is God's church,’ the political order should 
reflect the following principle: one ruler, who is both prince and priest, acting 
as representative of God on Earth.58 

However, when the power of royal authority (la maesta dell'imperio) is not 
considered to be divine as it should, it becomes “prey to heretics” and “degrades 
itself”59 Without the universalistic scope that only the theory of the king- 
philosopher-priest provides, sovereignty is inevitably made rest on coercion 
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and cunning. This for Campanella is the reason why Aristotle's philosophy 
became the theoretical rationale behind Machiavellianism and diffused views 
championing the reason of State. The peripatetic doctrine of the eternity of the 
world gloomily confirms the abominable tautology that is behind the maxim 
that things never change: it is what it is. 


Aristotle only knew servile fear and the power of the not sacred prince, 
for he does not believe in the other life after death, nor did he know the 
force of miraculous religion and the world regenerated in God and united 
in one faith. Instead, he looked at the corrupt and schismatic world of its 
time. But in Christ there is neither Barbarian, nor Scythian or Gentile, 
but Christ is all, and in all, and He rules over everything through unifying 
religion in a more awe-inspiring way than by using any other force.60 


In this passage, Campanella is paraphrasing Colossians 3:1, and so he is 
expounding the principles of the body politic according to Saint Paul.! By 
contrast, Aristotle's political theory sowed the seeds of dissension and final 
destruction, thus anticipating the coming of the Antichrist. Campanella con- 
demns the modern alliance of Aristotelianism and Machiavellianism as one 
of the many signs that the end is nigh: “a tacit agreement of mutual deception 
reigns, and this is the preparation of the Antichrist's throne.’ The Averroist 
interpretation of Aristotle’s metaphysics is for him the laboratory (officina) 
where Machiavellianism was originally developed and cultivated, and from 
where it is now spreading all across Europe.5? Opposite to Mosaic pruden- 
tia is therefore the kind of prudentia humana that makes human ingenuity 
absolute according to the precepts of Machiavellian political opportunism 
(Machiavellistice).°* More specifically, in Campanella's account of biblical 
prophecy the machiavellista is the political expert who can only think in 
terms of duplicitous behaviour. By contrast, the confirmation of prophecies 
and the power that prophecies have to expand the possibility of change and 
renewal are for Campanella evidence of the “truth of the Gospel."65 Of all the 
tensions that in Campanella's metaphysics derive from framing philosophical 
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arguments within the narrative context of biblical wisdom, the most power- 
ful and compelling is certainly the one between redemption (as deliverance 
from an original condition of slavery) and apocalyptic prophesying (as the 
means of announcing God's final victory over injustice). 

The story of redemption understood as the Bible's master narrative is emi- 
nently political for Campanella. Within the course of the history of humankind 
that began with the creation, God reconciled the world to Himself through 
Christ, who delivered human beings from the bondage of sin. The rehabilita- 
tion of fallen humankind and its restoration to a condition of pristine perfec- 
tion, indeed, to a better condition, took place only because Christ redeemed 
humanity from the curse of sin. Redemption is based on incarnation, that 
is, the union of the second person of the Trinity with human nature. Christ is 
the redeemer, but He is also the judge. At the end of time, Christ will return as 
the judge of the world establishing a thousand years' reign on Earth before the 
end of the world. Before the second coming of Christ, however, the Antichrist 
will launch his final assault and exercise his rule over a world in which evil 
has metastasized throughout the universe. Only at this point Christ will van- 
quished the enemy once and for all, and in doing so he will restore the univer- 
sal monarchy, “without differences of kingdoms and religions.” This will be the 
new golden age.96 

The redemptive plot underlying the Old and New Testaments provides the 
narrative arc that Campanella uses both in his metaphysics and in his theol- 
ogy as a general framework to discuss the principal philosophical categories 
of his philosophy. In the Theologicorum libri XXX, written between 1613 and 
1624, Book 25 is dedicated to the theme of prophecy, Book 26 to the Antichrist 
and Book 27-30 to the second coming of Christ, resurrection and the escha- 
tological fulfilment of the law.®’ It is worth pointing out that these books of 
Campanella's theological summa can be read as the counterpart of what he 
argues in the final part of the Universalis philosophia in eighteen books, where 
he brings to the fore the philosophical reasons behind the story of divine jus- 
tice. Of the three final books, Book 16 is devoted to prophecy, Book 17 deals 
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with eternal bliss and Book 18 discusses the final instauratio of the world 
within the context of the biblical expression saecula saeculorum. It is apparent 
that, through the mediation of the biblical stories, both the theological and 
the metaphysical angles are of a narrative character because Campanella's phi- 
losophy is premised on historia understood as a fully evidenced and directly 
witnessed account of reality: demonstrated through the senses (sensibus 
demonstrata) and interpreted through God's stories ( figuris demonstrata). 


6 Conclusion: intentio auctoris and sensus sui 


In Campanella's philosophy of the Bible, nature and book are the two catego- 
ries that underpin the way in which he looks at the creation as an act of tran- 
scendental writing. God wrote nature by decoding the information that He had 
encoded in the book of his unfathomable sapientia (wisdom). The correspon- 
dence between the two written texts, however, is biunivocal and literal. This 
means that historia understood as testimonium and demonstratio through the 
senses is the cognitive means by which human beings explore and connect the 
two texts in a correct way. 

Another instance that demonstrates how for Campanella the book of scrip- 
ture and the book of nature originated from a common root - i.e., the word 
of God - is his discussion of sapientia testificativa. In both books divine rev- 
elation manifested itself through the self-explanatory immediacy of sensus. 
Campanella argues that the Bible, in particular the Gospels, owes its claims of 
truthfulness to the direct testimony of the senses, for the text is a repository of 
unmediated experience consisting in prophetic evidence (and not philosophi- 
cal argumentation), of reports handed down from generation to generation 
in an uninterrupted chain linking direct witnessing to direct witnessing (thus 
ruling out hearsay and speculation), and finally of dispassionate narrations 
(and not biased and contrived opinions). Historia, understood in the technical 
sense of matter-of-fact accounting, is a record of natural sentience as well as 
of prophetic vision. Both sentience and vision are unmediated expressions of 
reality, i.e., descriptions and not interpretations. To paraphrase here the scho- 
lastic terms that Campanella uses in the Ateismo trionfato to better convey his 
point, the Bible deals with quoddities, not quiddities.6® The truth or the falsity 
of a statement o state of affairs is known through direct experience based on 
the converging of the perceptions of the different senses (l'esperienze di tutti 
sensi) or on the straightforward report of trustworthy witnesses, not through 
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listening to all kinds of opining and opinionated people.9? Indeed, Campanella 
makes clear that “a testimony comes before any opinion, be that the opinion of 
wise people and saints.”70 

We can therefore say that, in keeping with the principles of Campanella's 
theory of nature and knowledge, the testament of scripture confirms the tes- 
tament of the senses (and vice versa), as the knowledge stored in that book 
manifests itself through testimonies and not opinions. The sapientia testifica- 
tiva which is the soul of the Bible is a source of information that is absolutely 
reliable, for all the witnesses (the testimoniantes) have assisted in person to the 
unfolding of an event and do not express personal views on particular matters 
(the opinantes). We have seen that it doesn't matter whether the opinantes are 
scholars or saints. For Campanella, every time we don't give credit to witnesses 
(be they ordinary people or experts in the field) and instead we favour the 
opinion of saints and savants, as a result we slip into conspiratorial thinking 
and contribute to the erosion of all social ties and obligations.”! "Christ's whole 
school,” concludes Campanella, consists in “a pure and honest witnessing, with 
no mixing of opinion.””2 

One might say, however, that, while from an ontological point of view bibli- 
cal witnesses are truthful because the Bible is the living and sentient organ of 
God, historically speaking they are reliable voices in that they all are part of 
the prophetic announcement that justice will be finally restored at the end 
time and that the redemptive mission of Christ will be fulfilled. It is then hard 
for the reader to dispel suspicions of conspiratorial thinking in Campanella’s 
own philosophical narrative, when testimonies are almost a priori linked to 
the all-encompassing plot of creation, fall, redemption and restoration. For 
Campanella, this narrative may work from a philosophical point of view for 
the same reasons that nature's sentience is in fact God's original nosse. Just as 
in nature, the nexus of sensus, res and historia (i.e., natural history as science) 
is part of a truthful correspondence that is originally patterned on the primali- 
ties of being, so in the Bible the nexus of sensus, res and historia (i.e., the sto- 
ries of the Bible as prophetic revelations) reflects the principal instalments of 
God's original plan of salvation. In both cases, the principle of demonstratio as 
testimonium would seem to work only because the story has already been writ- 
ten in God's sapientia and lex. And so we go back to the tension which I have 
signalled at the beginning of this chapter. First was the word, but it was a word 
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that was written, for the word that created the world contains the foundational 
story of human history. A written word is a document that presupposes a writ- 
ing selfhood, a persona, which also means that the writing persona is a self- 
aware consciousness. Therefore, first is the book and then nature, and nature, 
too, is a self in the form of sensus sui, that is, a fully sentient organism. We 
can therefore conclude by confirming that for Campanella both the Bible and 
nature are living and sentient books; more than that, they are also self-sentient 
books in which the writing persona — the divine intentio auctoris — prevails 
over the autonomy of nature's operations (the intentio operis) and the historic- 
ity of all human attempts to ever make sense of the world in empirical terms 
(the intentio lectoris). 
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CHAPTER 4 


Prophecy and the Prophetic Kingdom of God in the 
Hobbesian Analysis of the Holy Scriptures 


Anna Lisa Schino 


Hobbes uses the Holy Scriptures primarily as confirmation of his own politi- 
cal model: the solution to the problem of anarchy and violence among men 
requires a unified and unitary sovereignty, like that which God attributed to 
Moses, his lieutenant and interpreter among the people of Israel. Hobbes’s 
reading, however, is articulated on two levels: while it brings out this confir- 
mation from a careful scriptural analysis, Hobbes puts forward many doubts 
about the real possibility of a communication between God and men realized 
through some chosen ones, and therefore about the value of the Scriptures as 
atrue testimony of revelation. Did God speak and reveal Himself, or was it only 
the dream of men blinded by their own vanity? The whole path of the third 
part of De cive and the third part of Leviathan is built on this ambiguity: on the 
one hand, the sacred text is used as the word of God in order to justify an abso- 
lutist model of government; on the other hand, as the possibility of mediation 
between divine and human is lost, sacred history becomes the political history 
of a people of visionaries and interpreters of dreams.! 


1 The Political Kingdom of Yahweh 


Hobbes, unlike prevailing doctrine, does not interpret the kingdom of God 
metaphorically.? He argues clearly that, both in the Old and the New Testament, 


1 See The Clarendon Edition of the Philosophical Works of Thomas Hobbes, ed. Howard 
Warrender: De cive: The Latin Version, ed. Warrender (Oxford: 1983), The English Version, ed. 
Warrender (Oxford: 1983), part 3: Religio, ch. 15-18, and Leviathan, The English (1651) and 
Latin (1668) Texts, 3 vols., ed. Noel Malcolm (Oxford: 2012), part 3 and part 4, ch. 32-47. 

2 In the last two decades Hobbes's analysis of basic concepts of religion and his cultural 
context have been studied intensively. For a first approach to Hobbes's views about bibli- 
cal exegesis and its political implications, see Carlo Altini, "Tra teologia e filosofia politica: 
Il 'regno di Dio’ nel pensiero di Hobbes,” Intersezioni. Rivista di storia delle idee 29 (2009), 
197—215; Jean Bernier, Za critique du Pentateuque de Hobbes à Calmet (Paris: 2010); Dimitri 
D'Andrea, “Potere civile e potere ecclesiastico in Hobbes," in La filosofia politica di Hobbes, 
ed. Giulio M. Chiodi and Roberto Gatti (Milan: 2009), 143-68; David Johnston, The Rhetoric 
of Leviathan (Princeton: 1986), ch. 4 and 7; Frank Lessay, *Hobbes's Covenant Theology and 
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one must understand a real political kingdom, namely Yahweh’s monarchic 
rule over the Jews, established through their consent. This reign, begun with 
Abraham, is interrupted by the election of Saul, requested by the people who 
need to relate to a flesh and blood sovereign. The political kingdom of God on 
Earth will then be restored by Christ in a universal, not a local, dimension, but 
only after his second coming at the end of the time of history.^ 

Starting from the affirmation of a triple divine word (natural or rational; 
physical or sensitive; prophetic), Hobbes posits a double kingdom of God: the 
natural kingdom, open to all humanity, and the prophetic kingdom, that is, a 
positive kingdom referring to a single people. “It is true — he explains - that 
God is King of all the Earth: Yet may be King of a peculiar, and chosen Nation.” 
The natural kingdom is founded on the rational word of God: that is, men can 
find God through right reason, coming to Him as the cause of the world, and 
they are subject to God by virtue of His irresistible power, whether they wish 
it or not. In this kingdom, which refers to a kind of natural or deistic religion, 
there is no worship of God, but the intimate one, which everyone in their con- 
science regards as their duty, and the one officially requested by the State.® 
For the well-being and stability of the State a uniformity of worship is, in fact, 


Its Political Implications,” in The Cambridge Companion to Hobbes’s Leviathan, ed. Patricia 
Springborg (Cambridge, Eng.: 2007), 243-68; Noel Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: 2002), 
ch. 12; Michel Malherbe, “Hobbes et la Bible,” in Le Grand Siécle et la Bible, ed. Jean-Robert 
Armogathe (Paris: 1990), 691-99; Aloysius P. Martinich, "The Bible and Protestantism in 
Leviathan,” in The Cambridge Companion to Hobbes's Leviathan, 375-91; The Oxford Handbook 
of Hobbes, ed. Aloysius P. Martinich and Kinch Hoekstra (Oxford: 2016), part 4; Hobbes and 
History, ed. G.A. John Rogers and Tom Sorell (London, New York: 2000), ch. 9 (Frank Lessay, 
Hobbes and Sacred History) and ch. 10 (Johan Sommerville, Hobbes, Selden, Erastianism, and 
the History of the Jews); Leviathan after 330 Years, ed. Tom Sorell and Luc Foisneau (Oxford: 
2004), part 3: Biblical and Political Authority, 97-294; Anna Lisa Schino, “La fine del mito 
del ‘legislator’: la trasformazione delle figure di Mosé e di Cristo a meta del XVII secolo,’ 
Annali di storia dellesegesi 32 (2015), 509-24; Hobbes on Politics and Religion, ed. Laurens van 
Apeldoorn and Robin Douglass (Oxford: 2018). 

3 “The Monarchy, that is to say, the Soveraign Power of God over any Subjects acquired by their 
own consent, which is the proper signification of Kingdome" (Leviathan, ch. 35, 634). See also 
636-40: "That the Kingdome of God is properly his Civil Soveraignity over a peculiar people 
by pact.” See De cive: The English Version, ch. 16, § 9. 

4 The kingdom of God is a political kingdom on Earth, that of Christ is only heavenly. Christ 
was sent by God the Father to restore His kingdom, but it will only begin after the second 
coming when Christ returns accompanied by the angels. See De cive, ch. 17, $ 5 and Leviathan, 
ch. 38, 722-26. 

5 Leviathan, ch. 12,180. About the threefold word of God and the twofold kingdom of God, see 
De cive, ch. 15, $8 3-4; Leviathan, ch. 31, 556. 

6 Allrights over people derive either from nature (that is, from force) or from a covenant. Even 
that of God, who in the natural kingdom commands by his omnipotence, and in the pro- 
phetic kingdom by virtue of a covenant. See De cive, ch. 15, $$ 5-u; Leviathan, ch. 31, 558. 
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necessary, but (atleast as a theoretical possibility) it would be possible for each 
private individual to follow his own way of honoring God and for the State not 
to adhere to any religion.” 

The prophetic kingdom of God, instead, coincides with the monarchy of 
Yahweh, king of the Jews, and refers to a revealed religion, with rituals and 
priests.? In the third part of De cive and Leviathan Hobbes proposes a real polit- 
ical treatise on the government of God. This political kingdom is founded on 
the pact with Abraham, renewed by a second pact with Moses; the latter also 
provided for the consent of the people, thus giving rise to a State by institution: 
“But now - one reads in De cive — by the Covenant made at mount Sinai, the 
consent of each man being had, there becomes an institutive Kingdome of God 
over them.”? The content of the divine revelation divulged by Moses consti- 
tuted a complete positive legislation that served to order and organize the life 
of the people. God had, in fact, given laws to his people in both religious and 
civil matters. The executive power (exercised through a human viceroy) was 
firmly managed by Moses, who controlled both the politico-military and doc- 
trinal aspects of the interpretation of the divine word. Hobbes always leaves 
in the background the high priest Aaron, who simply presided over the cult: 


But it is manifest that this power during the life of Moyses, was intirely 
in himselfe; for if he had not been the Interpreter of the Lawes and 
Word, that office must have belong either to every private person, or 
to a congregation, or Synagogue of many, or to the High-Priest, or to 
other Prophets. First, that that office belong'd not to private men, or any 
Congregation made of them, appeares hence, that they were not admit- 
ted, nay they were prohibited, with most heavy threats, to heare God 
speake, otherwise then by the means of Moyses [...]. It is farther mani- 
festly, and expresly declar’d, upon occasion given by the Rebellion of 
Core, Dathan and Abiram, and the two hundred and fifty Princes of the 
Assembly, that neither private men, nor, the Congregation should pre- 
tend that God had spoken by them, and by Consequence that they had 
the right of interpreting Gods Word.!° 


De cive, ch. 15, § 12; Leviathan, ch. 31, 562—64. 

About the political kingdom of God, see De cive, ch. 16 and Leviathan, ch. 35 and 40. 
De cive, ch. 16, § 9, 204. 

10 Decive, ch. 16, § 13, 208. 
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Moses, having silenced all the other prophets, who had thus become sub- 
ordinate prophets,” claimed for himself a different relationship with God: 
Yahweh did not speak to him confusedly by symbols and enigmas but face to 
face, as one friend speaks to another friend.” In this way Moses placed himself 
firmly at the head of a real theocracy: 


But where God himselfe, by supernaturall Revelation, planted Religion; 
there he also made to himselfe a peculiar Kingdome; and gave Lawes, 
not only of behaviour towards himselfe; but also towards one another; 
and thereby in the Kingdome of God, the Policy, and lawes Civill, are part 
of Religion; and therefore the distinction of Temporall, and Spirituall 
Domination, hath there no place.!3 


According to Hobbes's interpretation, this theocratic model continued to be 
identical, after Moses, with the priestly kingdoms, the first of which was that 
of Eleazar, son of Aaron, followed by the kingdoms of his successors. In his 
reading Hobbes belittles the role of Joshua, who does not succeed Moses in 
the regency of Israel, but is presented as the chief general of the army, subordi- 
nate to Eleazar, who is the only one who communicates with Yahweh and who 
decides on war and peace. Thus, “In Joshuahs time the interpretation of the 
Lawes, and of the Word of God, belong to Eleazar the High Priest, who was 
also under God, their absolute King;"5 in the person of the high priest, then, 
ecclesiastical and civil power was united. 

The model of a kingdom of God in which sovereign power is exercised by 
the high priest is not free from defects and inconveniences, which Hobbes 
highlights well. First of all, civil power was de jure of the high priest, but de 
facto it was in the hands of the prophets. It was, in fact, to the prophets that the 
Jews, defined as “gens Prophetarum avida" (“a people greedy for Prophets”),16 
submitted to be protected and judged by them when they were inspired in 


11 The supreme prophet is the one who also holds sovereign power over the Jews (Abraham, 
Moses, the high priests, the kings); to him God reveals his will in a supernatural way. 
Subordinate prophets spread the divine will, revealed to the supreme prophet; they are 
subservient and they simply share in the spirit of God. Thus, for example, in the case of 
the 70 men who, besides Moses, prophesied in the camp of the Jews, Hobbes explains 
that: "the Spirit of God in that place, signifieth nothing but the Mind and Disposition to 
obey and assist Moses in the administration of the Government" (Leviathan, ch. 36, 672). 

12  Decive, ch. 16, § 13 and Leviathan, ch. 36, 664. 

13 Leviathan, ch. 12, 180. 

14 Leviathan, ch. 40, 387. 

15 De cive, ch. 16, § 14, 210. 

16 De cive, ch. 16, § 15, 21i. 
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an exceptional way. Here Hobbes refers to stories told in the Books of Judges. 
That is to say, he refers to the "judges," charismatic figures raised up by God to 
defend the various Israeli tribes from the attacks of their neighbors. The judges, 
who were at the same time inspired prophets and military leaders, according 
to Hobbes usurped the powers and duties of the priest-sovereign, who was to 
defend the people and resolve all disputes. 

In De cive the cause of this usurpation is indicated in the fact that in the 
kingdom of God, although the penalties were established and the courts insti- 
tuted, the power to apply the penalty to the guilty party depended on private 
initiative. That is, the decision to punish or not to punish was discretionary 
and ended up falling into the hands of a disorderly multitude, so that it was 
resolved according to the mood of the crowd and according to whether or not 
individuals had an interest in doing justice. Hobbes remembers that Moses, 
more astute than the others, when he had to get rid of his opponents, made use 
of the fact of God not being able to condemn someone directly to death: "And 
therefore Moyses by his own command punisht no man with death; but when 
any man was to be put to death, one or many stirred up the multitude against 
him or them, by divine authority, and saying, Thus saith the Lord."" Moses, 
therefore, was able to exploit religious charism to strengthen civil power; how- 
ever, his successor high priests were not equally successful, as they were always 
grappling with invasive and aggressive prophets. In those conditions the peo- 
ple did not recognize the full sovereignty of the high priest and were ignorant 
of their roles and unfaithful to God and his earthly representative. 

In the political kingdom of God, therefore, a dangerous duplicity of powers 
(de facto and de jure) was created: in order to know the will of the sovereign- 
God the people turned to the prophets who presented themselves as inspired, 
rather than to the high priest who had civil power by right. Therefore, the theo- 
cratic constitution not only did not allow an efficient exercise of civil power 
above the parties, but it allowed too much power to act to the irrational and 
easily maneuverable multitude: the possibility of appealing to God induces 
excitement in the masses and is always a cause of disorder. Under Saul, and 
with God's own consent, this theocratic constitution was changed by the peo- 
ple who wanted a human king;? the Jews thus passed to a kingdom in the 
traditional sense. 

The coming of Christ and his teaching radically changed the picture, as 
they circumscribed religion and the Church to a purely spiritual realm. Christ 
announced a political kingdom, but a kingdom to come; in the time of his- 
tory Christ reserved for himself and the Apostles only a function of spiritual 


17 Ibid. 
18 De cive, ch. 16, § 16. 
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magisterium.!9 In politics then began the time of the great Leviathan, symbol of 
the Antichrist in the sense that that political power which belonged to Yahweh 
came now to be exercised not by Christ, but by another, that is, by the temporal 
sovereign who will maintain it until the end of time. The political kingdom of 
Yahweh and Christ will return after the Last Judgment. In the meantime, men 
are not subjectto the kingdom of God and to its positive laws, but only to God's 
natural kingdom, whose laws (natural and rational) are binding for all. 


2 Prophecy as a Visionary's Dream 


God's prophetic reign therefore means God's political reign in a kind of the- 
ocracy that was realized among a single people, the Jews, at a given stage of 
their history. But then, outside the prophetic kingdom of Yahweh, men are not 
obliged to respect the positive laws of that kingdom, revealed by God through 
his prophets. The prophetic word of God binds only the Jews as subjects of his 
political kingdom. This is all the more valid because Hobbesian analysis leads 
to a radical devaluation of the authority of the prophet, that is, of the medi- 
ator of the word of God. According to an analysis of evidence from the Old 
Testament, prophecy, as a possibility of listening directly to the divine word, is 
reduced by Hobbes to dream and vision. Moreover, it is in any case over after 
the coming of Christ.20 

Hobbes argues that only those who listen directly to the sensitive word of 
God can be certain that it is a true revelation. For others, it is about trusting 
a man who says he has spoken in vision or dream with God, and men can be 
wrong or lie.?! 


19 On the Hobbesian interpretation of the figure and role of Christ, see: Gianni Paganini, 
"Hobbes, Valla e i problemi filosofici della teologia umanistica: La riforma ‘dialettica’ 
della Trinità in Dal necessario al possibile: Determinismo e libertà nel pensiero anglo- 
olandese del XVII secolo, ed. Luisa Simonutti (Milan: 2001), 1-45; Frank Lessay, "Hobbes: 
Une christologie politique?" Rivista di storia della filosofia 59 (2004), 51-73; Dominique 
Weber, Hobbes et l'histoire du salut: Ce que le Christ fait à Léviathan (Paris: 2008); Anna Lisa 
Schino, “La fine del mito del legislator" 509-24. 

20 The theme of prophecy is very important in reference to Christian theology, in which 
the dimension of prophecy and eschatology is central; see John G.A. Pocock, "Time, 
History and Eschatology in the Thought of Thomas Hobbes,’ in Diversity of History: Essays 
in Honour of Sir Herbert Butterfield, ed. John H. Elliott and Helmut G. Koenigsberger 
(London: 1970), 149-98. The whole Christian religion is, in fact, summarized by Hobbes 
in the dogma that Jesus is the Christ. So the essence of the Christian religion lies in the 
recognition of Jesus as a true prophet and as the Savior. 

21 Cf. Leviathan, ch. 32, 578, and 580. 
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This theme of prophecy as a dream is a "libertin" topic, divulged by Francois 
de la Mothe Le Vayer in the short essay Du sommeil et des songes, published 
in the Opuscules in 1643. Here La Mothe Le Vayer discusses dreams and the 
soul's powers during sleep, which, according to the Holy Scriptures, include the 
prophetic faculty. Imagination — explains La Mothe - plays an important role 
in all dreams, and therefore also in prophetic dreams. According to La Mothe, 
the causes of dreams are the vapors within the body that stimulate the images 
produced by the imagination to mate with each other variously and bizarrely.?? 

More importantly, prophetic dreams are characterized by an excess of imag- 
ination due to a surplus of melancholic humors; in these cases it happens that 
the imagination, disturbed by too many vapors, produces a very rich series of 
nocturnal images and visions (the dreams of the prophets, precisely), among 
which there is almost always an image that anticipates the future event. Among 
the many arrows drawn, says La Mothe, one never fails to hit the target.23 

La Mothe however excludes that a dream, which is the result of a disorder 
of the imagination, can constitute a form of communication between God and 
man, which should be a true prophecy. Why — he asks - should God express 
Himself through such obscure language? Why, if He wants to provide man 
with help and useful openness about the future, does He not use clear mes- 
sages addressed to an individual who is awake and self-possessed? Sending 
prophetic dreams amounts to use a means, the dream, which is highly unreli- 
able because it collects and combines together the most bizarre images with 
disconcerting results: La Mothe cites incestuous dreams, branding them as 
“imagination criminelle”? The prophetic dream of the great characters of the 
Bible appears in the conclusion dismissed of all foundation. 

The "libertin" theme of prophecy as a dream caused by a disorder of the 
imagination returns, strengthened and varied, even in Hobbes. In the pages of 
Leviathan (in particular, in ch. 2) the imagination is not presented as a creative 
power, according to the Renaissance model inherited from Avicenna, but as 


22 “Tant d'images differentes des divers objets, qui s'eslevent durant le someil en forme de 
vapeurs au cerveau, et qui viennent à s'y rencontrer dans ce petit lieu où est le siège de 
la fantaisie, y forment aisement ces songes prodigeux" (Francois de La Mothe Le Vayer, 
Opuscules ou petits traictez. Le 1. de la lecture de Platon, et de [son eloquence. Le 2. du som- 
meil et des songes. Le 3. de la patrie et des estrangers, etc. [Paris: 1643], 42-115: 74-75). 

23 “Car ilya des complexions telles que sont celles des melancholiques, des hommes addon- 
nez au vin, et des furieus qui troublent l'imagination de tant de vapeurs et de fumées 
confuses, qu'il n'est pas possible que par rencontre elle ne forment par fois une Idée de 
ce qui doit arriver. Cependant comme on n'observe que ces Songes là qui ont eu quelque 
chose de merveilleus dans l'evenement, la vaine bizarrerie des autres les faisant negliger, 
on attribue facilement à la Divinité, ce qui n'est qu'un pur effet du hazard et de la fortune" 
(La Mothe Le Vayer, Opuscules, 58-59). 

24 La Mothe Le Vayer, Opuscules, 64-65. 
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a repository of mental images of sensitive origin. Or rather, Hobbes uses the 
term imagination in three different meanings: 1) as a faculty to produce sensi- 
tive images in response to the action of external bodies on our sense organs; 
2) as a single mental image, which is nothing more than a weakened and faded 
sensation; such images are present both in the waking state and in sleep; 3) as 
a memory or archive of images, even combined together.25 

Dreams correspond to the imaginations of a sleeping person: they are the 
images that flow before someone who is sleeping, and these images, like any 
other, come from sensations.26 The nocturnal images, however, are not stimu- 
lated by the action of external objects, because the senses and the brain of 
the sleeping person are very numb, but rather they come from the agitation 
of internal parts of the human body that stimulate memory.?’ Hence the pos- 
sibility of disordered and hallucinatory dreams that disturb the dreamer. A 
disordered and hyperstimulated imagination, fed by lively passions, more than 
images, produces illusions. 

If the dream is a contamination of archived images, sensory stimuli, and 
strong passionate impulses, then the value of prophecies, that occurs mainly 
through dreams, is very much weakened.” Hobbes explains that when the 
Holy Scripture says that God has spoken, it does not mean that God has com- 
municated immediately, but through the mediation of the prophets.?? And to 
say that He spoke to a man in a dream is like saying that that man dreamed 
that God was speaking to him. But this cannot persuade those who know that 
dreams are mostly natural and may derive from previous thoughts. Moreover, 
dreams like those of the prophets may derive from presumption, insane arro- 
gance, and a false opinion of one's own devotion or some other virtue of one's 


25 Leviathan, ch. 2. 

26 “Theimaginations of them that sleep, are those we call Dreams. And these also (as all other 
Imaginations) have been before, either totally, or by parcells in the Sense" (Leviathan, 
ch. 2, 30). 

27 Leviathan, ch. 2, 30-32. 

28 See Leviathan, ch. 32 and 36. 

29 There is an interesting discussion about the role of the prophet: see David Johnston, 
The Rhetoric of Leviathan (Princeton: 1986), ch. 4 and 7; Aloysius P. Martinich, A Hobbes 
Dictionary (Oxford: 1995), sub voce prophets; Karl Schuhmann, “Phantasms and Idols: 
True Philosophy and Wrong Religion in Hobbes,” in New Critical Perspectives on Hobbes's 
Leviathan upon the 350th Anniversary of its Publication, ed. Luc Foisneau and George 
Wright (Milan: 2004), 15-31; Kinch Hoekstra, "Disarming the Prophets: Thomas Hobbes 
and Predictive Power, ibid., 97-153; Atsuko Fukuoka, The Sovereign and the Prophets: 
Spinoza on Grotian and Hobbesian Biblical Argumentation (Leiden: 2018); Alistair 
Mcqueen, Political Realism in Apocalyptic Times (Cambridge, Eng.: 2017), ch. 4, *Hobbes 
At the Edge of Promises and Prophecies’? 105-46; Agostino Lupoli, “Religion Without 
Theology,” in The Oxford Handbook of Hobbes, ed. Aloysius P. Martinich and Kinch 
Hoekstra (Oxford: 2016), 453-80. 
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own, so that one thinks he has deserved the favor of an extraordinary revela- 
tion. And even when God manifests Himself to the prophet in the waking state 
through a vision, even then it is not clear whether these are not fantasies pro- 
duced by the imagination in the state of semi-consciousness, the most suitable 
for creating hallucinations.3° Hobbes concludes that when the prophet says 
that he speaks out of supernatural inspiration he is simply saying that he has 
felt a burning desire to speak with God, and this is a way of expressing his high 
opinion of himself, for which he cannot give any natural and sufficient reason.?! 

In the famous list of passions in chapter 6 of Leviathan, a strong opinion of 
himself not justified by fact corresponds to the passion of vainglory.82 It is to 
this passion, therefore, that the prophecy corresponds, where it does not even 
coincide with a momentary state of madness, according to a meaning of the 
term that Hobbes says attested by the Bible itself.33 


3 The Possibility of a Mediation between God and Man 


The problem underlying all of Hobbes's biblical exegesis is therefore that of the 
possibility of a mediation between God and man. Hobbes continually stresses 


30 “The most difficult discerning of a mans Dream, from his waking thoughts, is then, when 
by some accident we observe not that we have slept: which is easie to happen to a man full 
of fearfull thoughts; and whose conscience is much troubled; and that sleepeth, without 
the circumstances, of going to bed or putting off clothes, as one that noddeth in a chayre" 
(Leviathan, ch. 2, 32). 

31 “For to say [God] hath spoken to him in a Dream, is no more then to say he dreamed that 
God spake to him; which is not of force to win beleef from any man, that knows dreams are 
for the most part naturall, and may procedeed from former thoughts; and such dreams as 
that, from selfe conceit, and foolish arrogance, and false opinion of a mans own goodlinese, 
or other vertue, by which he thinks he hath merited the favour of extraordinary Revelation. 
To say he hath seen a Vision, or heard a Voice, is it to say, that he hath dreamed between 
sleeping and waking: for in such manner a man doth many times naturally take his dream 
for a vision, as not having well observed his own slumbering. To say he speaks by super- 
naturall Inspiration, is to say he finds an ardent desire to speak, or some strong opinion of 
himself, for which hee can alledge no naturall and sufficient reason" (Leviathan, ch. 32, 580). 

32 See Leviathan, ch. 6, 88. 

33 See Leviathan, ch. 36, 658. Hobbes concludes that in the Holy Scripture the prophet is con- 
sidered either as a divine spokesman, or as a foreteller, or as a mad who speaks incoherently. 
In all three cases the vision of God's figure and voice may have been produced naturally 
by imagination, by combining together fragments of sensations as in dreams and halluci- 
nations, or it may have been simulated. In the third meaning fall also the pagan oracles: 
"And for Incoherent Speech, it was amongst the Gentiles taken for one sort of Prophecy, 
because the Prophets of their Oracles, intoxicated with a spirit, or vapor from the cave of 
the Pythian Oracle at Delphi, were for the time really mad" (Leviathan, ch. 36, 660). 
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the precarious conditions of such communication. Abraham and the other 
prophets believe they have received a true revelation. But if communication 
between God and the prophets takes place through dreams and visions, or in 
particular conditions of ecstasy, how can the prophet distinguish between hal- 
lucination and reality? How can he be certain about revelation? The inability 
to distinguish dreams and images produced by fantasy from sensory images, 
ie. from the vision of real things, is at the origin of pagan religions and, in pres- 
ent times, of belief in fairies, ghosts, gnomes, and the powers of witches.?^ The 
state of mental confusion was precisely the state of the pagan oracles intoxi- 
cated by vapors, in the case of the Pythia coming from the cave where she oper- 
ated. Could the prophets of the Bible make a distinction between hallucination 
and reality? If the way the prophet knows is through the dream, what certainty 
does he himself have of the truth of revelation in the first place? It is clear that 
this is only a subjective certainty, if it is not an altered state of consciousness. 

Hobbes therefore, through an examination of the modalities of prophetic 
vision and a comparison with pagan oracles, provides the reader with a set 
of rational arguments to doubt the divine inspiration of the biblical proph- 
ets, while emphasizing the impulsiveness and irrationality of those who 
have blindly believed in it. Hence, if the first problem is the way in which the 
sensitive word of God is communicated to the chosen few, the second is the 
subsequent transmission to the many who receive it: Hobbes wonders what 
certainty they, in turn, have and whether they are obliged to obey. 

A further problem is the enormous disparity in access to revelation: the 
truth of the Bible is not universal. Since God revealed himself to a very lim- 
ited number of people, those without direct revelation are unable to decide 
whether or not the revelation mediated by the prophets is truthful.?° As a con- 
sequence, no one is obliged to believe and obey prophets who are just human 
beings: “So that though God Almighty can speak to a man, by Dreams, Visions, 
Voice, and Inspiration; yet he obliges no man to beleeve he hath so done to him 
that pretends it; who (being a man) may erre, and (which is nore) may lie.”36 

Compared to the Old Testament prophets, the case of Christ is quite differ- 
ent. For Christ there is no revelation through voices, visions, dreams, because 
he is God made man and possesses wisdom in himself. He teaches other men 
the way of salvation which he knows by his own virtue, not by revelation. The 
essence of Christianity is not to be found in the fervent imagination of the 


34 See Leviathan, ch. 2, 34. 

35 “For the first question, how can a man be assured of the Revelation of another, without a 
Revelation particularly to himselfe, it is evidently impossible" (Leviathan, ch. 26, 444). 

36 Leviathan, ch. 32, 580. 
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prophets but in the message and teaching of Christ. This message is basically 
moral and not political, and for this Christ clearly qualifies himself as a true 
prophet (perhaps the only prophet). For, as Hobbes maintains, true prophets 
differ from the false ones in that they do not ask for a choice between charis- 
matic novelty and established tradition, calling everyone to a decision of con- 
version or indifference and condemnation. It is the false prophet who imposes 
such an ultimate choice. The sign of the false prophet is precisely the apoca- 
lyptic decision, which marks a radical break with the common and established 
religion.87 Hobbes strongly condemns any extra-institutional charismatic claim. 
In this perspective, the advent of the political Kingdom of God postponed 
until after the Last Judgment, and the return of the Messiah postponed until 
Jesus's second parousia, make the eschatological and apocalyptic expectations 
of the most radical Protestant sects postponed much in time. Hobbes's inten- 
tion is to stabilize the opening of the act of faith, containing and neutralizing 
possible oscillations through the doctrine of a civil religion and in the sacral 
system of a public religion. 


4 What Kind of Political Theology? A Conclusion 


Hobbes puts natural theology under attack by demonstrating that religion is 
a passion and that religious feelings originate from anxiety about the future. 
Religion and superstition do not differ except for the fact that they are beliefs 
and ceremonies permitted or prohibited by the State.?® Yet Hobbes attacks 
revealed religion as well by questioning the truthfulness of the Holy Scripture. 
At the heart of Hobbes's criticism is the analysis of the possibility of direct or 
indirect communication between God and man, that is, the role of the prophet 
in the Bible. 

Hobbes's inquiry about the figure of the prophet is no longer conducted on 
a purely political level, that is, considering the prophet as a skillful Legislator 
who uses religious charism to strengthen his political power, according to the 
Averroistic and Machiavellian model. This aspect certainly plays an important 
role in the case of Abraham and, most notably, Moses, but not for all the other 
cases mentioned. The inquiry about prophets is now shifted to a psychological 
level. The prophet is defined in reference to the passions that animate him: the 
vanity and pride that make him believe that he has deserved contact with God 
and the admiration of the people. Apart from the cases of Abraham and Moses, 
who are "supreme prophets" (i.e. they exercise the summa potestas), most of 


37 Leviathan, ch. 36, 674-80. 
38 Leviathan, ch. 6, 86. 
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the prophets in the Bible are such because of their prophetic passions: their 
main activity, more than politics, is imagination. And their success as prophets 
lies precisely in their being able to capture and manipulate other people's pas- 
sions and imagination, and in the fact that they know how to induce beliefs by 
exploiting the fear of unknown powers and thus gain consent. 

Interpreted by Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino as the religious legitimation of 
political power, and by "libertins érudits" as the political use of religion, politi- 
cal theology is led by Hobbes to the thesis that until the second coming of 
Christ on Earth there can be no Kingdom of God with a political value.?? This 
thesis implies a strong weakening of apocalyptic prophecy and a substantial 
downsizing of the Church as an institution: in De cive Hobbes goes so far as to 
affirm that until the good are divided from the damned, that is until the Final 
Judgement, the Church can exist only potentially. Only after the Judgment, in 
fact, can the Church exist as a community of the chosen.^? 

Thus understood, Hobbes's political theology should be interpreted not in 
an eschatological, but a “libertin” perspective, i.e. as strongly emphasising the 
distinction between confessio and fides — that is to say, on the one hand, the 
rites and ceremonies of civil religion demanding mere outward worship and, 
on the other hand, the sphere of incoercible and free beliefs, of which every 
one can only make private use. Unlike the "libertins érudits,’ however, Hobbes 
does not regard religion as the glue of political society, which could not exist 
without a series of norms guaranteed by divine punishments and useful for 
checking the passions and violence of the people. In Hobbes's view, the firm- 
est basis for political power is not religion, but the consent freely expressed 
by individuals who calculates the greatest advantages of a life within a State 
capable of defending them from danger and need, faced with the precarious- 
ness of the state of nature. 

In Hobbes's new perspective, religion is no longer the sure anchorage of any 
peaceful social coexistence, since only religion can prevent men from attack- 
ing and killing themselves and can check them by the fear of an all-seeing 
and almighty God. On the contrary, in Hobbes's perspective religion is now 
a source of continuous political instability. Hobbes fears that the words of 
the prophets and preachers may generate expectations about much greater 
rewards and punishments than the sovereign's earthly ones. As is made clear 
in Behemot, the false prophets of the Bible correspond to the preachers and 


39  Thisis Giorgio Agamben’s reading: see Stasis: Civil War As a Political Paradigm (Edinburgh: 
2015). 

40 “It manifestly appeares, that that was spoken by the Apostle of the Elect, who as long as 
they are in this world, are a Church onely in potentia, but shall not actually be so before 
they be separated from the reprobate, and gather'd together among themselves, in the day 
of Judgement" (De cive, ch. 17, § 22, 236-37). 
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enthusiasts who, in civil war England, claimed they were inspired by God and 
manipulated the crowds of the faithful from the pulpits, announcing the com- 
ing Apocalypse and the advent of the Christ's kingdom. Both prophets and 
the State exploit people's worry about the future: the prophets in an apocalyp- 
tic and otherworldly perspective, the State with the promise of earthly order 
and defence. What happens when the two commands collide? Which view of 
the future is more frightening? Religion represents for the State a continuous 
threat of destabilization. 

In Hobbes's opinion, then, what legitimizes the power of the sovereign is 
not the religious charisma, but the covenant, stipulated on the basis of a cal- 
culation of interests. Religion thus loses its political centrality, and is confined 
within an individual, interior, psychological dimension. This leaves room for a 
limited freedom of conscience, which can only be used in a private use only.4! 
By conscience Hobbes means, in fact, an individual and private opinion about 
the truth of something. In a moral sense, conscience is a judgement about 
what natural laws command (i.e. the virtues) and about what they forbid (i.e. 
the vices). In a religious sense, it primarily concerns the interpretation of the 
Holy Scripture which, as a private opinion, always remains free because human 
laws are only binding external actions (i.e. voluntary actions) and can never 
and would never be able to limit involuntary actions such as faith, beliefs, and 
ideas. Secondly, this private opinion concerns belief in miracles and therefore 
in prophets, whose role is validated precisely by miracles, and in revelation.*? 


41  Hobbes's view of freedom of conscience focuses on the distinction between public dis- 
course, subject to State authority and control, and private discourse, purely internal and 
mental, removed from authority because it does not affect the external and public sphere. 
In the Latin appendix to Leviathan (1668), Hobbes explains that error cannot become a 
crime if it remains enclosed in the heart: in conscience a person doesn't a wrong, while 
thorough words (that is, spreading false teachings) a person does a wrong and can be 
punished at the discretion of the legislator (“To err, to be deceived, or to have a wrong 
opinion is nota crime in itself; nor can an error become a crime so long as it is confined to 
a person's heart. For who is the informer who will denounce him, and who is the witness 
on whose testimony will he be convicted? How then will he be judged? But words can be 
punished without injury with whatever punishments the legislators wish,” Translation of 
the Appendix ad Leviathan, 1202). 

42 It should be noted that for Hobbes conscience is not a certain knowledge: it is an indi- 
vidual opinion that concerns not so much the truth of the thing as the certainty of the 
knowledge that that individual has of that thing; that is to say, it is an opinion of the 
evidence with which each one believes to know something in a certain way (see Thomas 
Hobbes. The Elements of Law Natural and Politic, ed. John C.A. Gaskin [Oxford, New York: 
2008], part 2, ch. 6, § 12; cf. also Leviathan, ch. 7, 100). Hobbes writes: "To take away this 
scruple of conscience concerning obedience to human laws, amongst those that inter- 
pret to themselves the word of God in the Holy Scriptures; I propound to their consid- 
eration, first: that no human law is intended to oblige the conscience of a man, but the 
actions only" (Elements, part 2, ch. 6, § 3, 145-46). “A private man has alwaies the liberty, 
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Faith thus remains a private, secret and invisible fact, for which there is no 
need to expose oneself to any danger, to any martyrdom. Everyone, in his or her 
inner dimension, will or will not believe in revelation, in prophets, in miracles.*? 
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CHAPTER 5 


Hermeneutics and Conflict 
Spinoza and the Downfall of Exegetical Interpretation 


Diego Donna 


1 Introduction 


According to chapter VII (De interpretatione) of the Theological-Political Treatise, 
dealing with the method of reading the sacred text, the task of biblical criti- 
cism is to provide a history of the narratives by which theological discourse has 
been informed. Spinoza's premise lies in a “complete agreement" between the 
interpretation of the Scriptures and the interpretation of nature. The method 
of interpreting the Scriptures, he says, is no different from the "interpretation 
of nature,” the latter consisting in “putting together a history of nature, from 
which, as from certain data, we infer the definitions of natural things.”! 

Commentators accordingly read Spinozist biblical criticism along three 
main lines: 1) its construction of a purely rational model of biblical herme- 
neutics; 2) its attribution of the imaginary and inappropriate ideas of God 
found in the prophets’ books to the psychological and social circumstances 
that governed their writing; 3) a criticism of the various forms of superstition 
related to religion. In Jonathan Israel's words, the Theological-Political Treatise 
is the first explicit modern project of reducing theology to philosophy and 
faith to reason.? From this perspective, one aspect concerning the nature 
and purpose of Spinoza's method must be questioned. Does Spinoza defend 
the freedom to philosophize by refusing the subordination of reason to faith? 
In other words, does he have in mind a rational exegesis of the Holy Scriptures 
detached from the authority of the Church? 

Through the following pages, I shall try to establish the meaning that 
Spinoza gives to the term "interpretation" as a practice that remains impos- 
sible as long as the required conditions are not met. At the end of chapter VII 


1 Tractatus theologico-politicus [TTP] 7, Opera, vol. 3, ed. Carl Gebhardt (Heidelberg: 1925 
[henceforth G]), 98; The Collected Works of Spinoza, vol. 2, ed. Edwin Curley (Princeton: 2016 
[henceforth C]), 171. 

2 Jonathan Israel, Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modernity (Oxford: 
2001), 449; See also idem, Enlightenment Contested: Philosophy, Modernity, and the Emancipa- 
tion of Man (1670-1752) (Oxford: 2006), 43-51, 155-63. 
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of his treatise, Spinoza is at a dead end, as he finds it necessary to get to the 
bottom of the letter, of sola Scriptura: while according to both Catholic and 
Calvinist theology, the identity of the "Word" depends on its inspired charac- 
ter, in Spinoza's account such character has finally disappeared together with 
the truth of interpretation itself. The tools used by theologians to understand 
the passages of Scripture will also prove useless. In his perspective the solu- 
tion is twofold: on the speculative level, Spinoza excludes interpretation from 
science or true knowledge (philosophy); on the political level, he defends the 
freedom of all interpretations that respect civil authority. 


2 Ex sola Scriptura 


Let us begin by clarifying some terms: strictly speaking, Spinoza identifies the 
term theology with revelation, referring to the word of God and aimed at instill- 
ing the moral feelings of justice and charity. "By theology here I understand, in 
brief, revelation, insofar as it indicates the goal we said Scripture aims at: the 
principle and manner of obedience." It is therefore necessary to distinguish 
between revelation (theology) and the exegetical science (interpretation) in 
which revelation has been transmitted. Two obstacles, however, hinder those 
who question the meaning of the written words of the Bible: the first involves 
the truth of its content, the second the certainty of its preservation within 
these texts. 

As for the truth of Scripture, Spinoza begins by observing that "Scripture 
most often treats things which cannot be deduced from principles known to 
natural reason.”* The sacred text deals with things that cannot be deduced 
under natural light.5 In his study of the Bible, Spinoza starts from the assump- 
tion that the content of the biblical narratives is completely separated from the 


3 TTPXV;G,3,184; C, 278. 

4 TTP VII; G III, 98; C171. 

5 Cf. rrp VII; G II, 99. On the other hand, the fact that the content of the Bible entails con- 
siderable problems is not a novelty of the 17th century. Medieval theologians, from Hugh of 
St. Victor to Thomas Aquinas, also had to explain how what in one place of the Scriptures is 
taught confusingly can be expressed more explicitly in other places. In any case, interpreta- 
tion is a 'science' if it succeeds in tuning the meaning of the texts to the truth of what is 
preserved in them. Cf. Pierre-François Moreau, L’Ecriture Sainte au temps de Spinoza et dans 
le systéme spinoziste (Paris: 1992), 127; Marie-Dominique Chenu, Za théologie comme science 
au XIII* siécle (Paris: 1957); Albert Patfoort, Thomas d'Aquin: Les clés d'une théologie (Paris: 
1983). See also Ivan Illich, In the Vineyard of the Text: A Commentary to Hugh's Didascalion 
(Chicago: 1993). 
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ideas of the intellect. The prophet goes in search of external signs that verify 
the content of what he imagines; but the signs grasped by the prophet are inca- 
pable of exhibiting an autonomous “norm” of truth — a norm that is expressed 
instead by the ideas of the intellect." Only intellectual ideas can express the 
essence of what they represent and thus an intrinsic denomination, which 
is not granted by the imagination.’ One cannot find, within the Scripture, 
any chain of axioms and definitions, it *does not contain lofty speculations or 
philosophical matters,” writes Spinoza, “but only the simplest doctrines, which 
anyone, no matter how slow, can perceive.”? Briefly, Spinoza denies any pos- 
sible concordance between the ideas of intellect and the signs of imagination. 
A divine commandment is the imaginary translation of the order of nature, 
that the prophets knew through divine will: 


Nature observes a fixed and immutable order, that God has been the same 
in all ages, both those known to us and those unknown, that the laws of 
nature are so perfect and fruitful that nothing can be added to them or 
taken away from them, and finally, that miracles are seen as something 
new only because of men’s ignorance.!? 


As forthe status of the sacred texts, Spinoza's criticism follows three main axes. 
First of all, he rejects the rule of faith that affirms the divinity of the Scriptures, 
that is the idea that the Old Testament is a homogeneous and coherent text. 
Secondly if there is no norm that provides a basis for the coherence of the text, 
no document and no authority can be agreed upon. Thirdly, on a philosophical 
level, the divine will corresponds to a necessary and universal law of nature. 
And since this idea does not need to be interpreted, it can be the object of a 
definition, but not an interpretation.!! 


TTP VII; G III, 14-15. See also TTP 11; G III, 31-33. 
The distinction between "sign" and *norm" is discussed in depth in the Tractatus de intel- 
lectus emendatione [TIE], on which we are not currently focusing our attention. See 
TIE, $8 88-90; G 11, 33. See also Ethica [E], 11, prop. 49, schol., G 11, 132; 11, prop. 17, schol., 
G 11, 106; II, prop. 40 schol. 2, G 11, 122; III, prop. 27, dem., G 11, 160. See Jacqueline Lagrée, 
Spinoza et la norme (Besancon: 2002); Lorenzo Vinciguerra, Spinoza et le signe: La genése 
de l'imagination (Paris: 2005). 
TIE $$ 34-39, 43-44, 68-69, 87-80, G 11, 15-16, 17, 26, 33; E, 11, def. 3, G 11, 84. 
TTP XIII; G 111, 167; C 257. Ivi, 169—70. See also TTP I, § 5; G III, 16, 77; Spinoza to De Vries, 
Epistolae [Ep.], 9, G 1v, 42—46; E, 11, prop. 1-2, G 11, 86. 

10 TTP VI; GIII, 91; C 168. 

11 TTP IV, G 111, 57-63; 6, G 111, 81-88; E, 1, app., G 11, 78-83; II, prop. 2, dem. schol., G 11, 
141-44. 
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Spinoza therefore rejects the rule of faith, which affirms the divinity of 
Scripture. Closely linked to this is the question regarding the identity of the 
authors and the subsequent issue of the unity of Scripture. The task of bibli- 
cal criticism is to provide the history of the narratives on which the collective 
religious imagination was built. From the history of nature, we define natural 
things, as from certain data. Accordingly, in order to interpret the Scriptures 
it is necessary to derive from them, by means of legitimate deductions taken 
from certain principles and data, the “mind” (mens) of the author !®? As the 
central aspect of scholarly work is the comparison between the texts and the 
knowledge of the Hebrew sources,? Spinoza starts from the same method, that 
is Scripture must be interpreted through itself. He prepares an approach to the 
texts which is based on the study of language and the enumeration and analy- 
sis of the scriptural passages. What sort of history must that be? 


First, it must contain the nature and properties of the language in which 
the books of Scripture were written [...]. Second, it must collect the sen- 
tences of each book [...]. Finally, this history must describe fully, with 
respect to all the books of the Prophets, the circumstances of which a 
record has been preserved, viz. the life, character, and concerns of the 
author of each book. 


However, interpreting the Bible proves to be highly difficult: "for the most part 
we do not know this history. Either we are completely ignorant of the authors 
of many of the books, or else we have doubts about them.” The comparison 
between the passages of the Scriptures can only accidentally clarify the 


12 TTP VII, G III, 98. 

13 Each theologian of the Reformed Church is called upon to adhere scrupulously to the 
texts of the Bible, which is its own judge. Only in this way can the theologian in turn 
be considered a judge of the texts and a guide for the faithful in the deepening of the 
contents of the faith. For Calvinist theology, the authority of the Scriptures alone is 
based on the divine character of the Scriptures themselves. Thanks to it, as Henk van 
den Belt has pointed out in his study of The Authority of Scripture in Reformed Theology. 
Truth and Trust (Leiden: 2008), 66, the believer has access to the testimony of the Spirit. 
See also Peter T. van Rooden, Theology, Biblical Scholarship, and Rabbinical Studies in the 
Seventeenth Century: Costantijn L'Empereur (1591-1648) Professor of Hebrew and Theology 
at Leiden (Leiden: 1989); Susan James, Spinoza on Philosophy, Religion, and Politics: The 
Theologico-Political Treatise (Oxford: 2012), 37-49. For a reconstruction of the relation- 
ship between philosophy and Scripture in Dutch theology and Cartesianism, see the 
study by Aza Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 1625-1750: Gisbertus Voetius, 
Petrus van Mastricht and Anthonius Driessen (Leiden: 2006). 

14 TTP VII; G III, 100-01; C 173-75. 

15 TTP VII; G iri, 109; C 183. 
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meaning of the darker passages; the Bible contains "incredible or incompre- 
hensible things," written in "very obscure terms;" it is difficult to acquire cer- 
tainties about the “true meaning" of the books.!6 Has God really left the Bible 
uncorrupted? Spinoza's answer, based on these assumptions, is fairly clear: 


If we read a book which contains incredible or incomprehensible things, 
or is written in very obscure terms, and we do not know its author, or 
when or on what occasion it was written, it will be pointless for us to 
try to become more certain of its true meaning. [...] Euclid wrote only 
about the most simple and intelligible things. Anyone can easily explain 
his work in any language. To grasp his intention and be certain of his true 
meaning we do not need a complete knowledge of the language he wrote 
in, but only a fairly ordinary - almost childish - knowledge. Nor do we 
need to know about his life, concerns and customs.!” 


Even from a grammatical point of view, Spinoza maintains that in the Hebrew 
language “many utterances will occur whose meaning will be very obscure, 
indeed completely incomprehensible, even though they are expressed in well- 
known terms"? The problem arises within the principles of language: “for 
time, the devourer (tempus edax), has obliterated from the memory of men 
almost all the idioms and manners of speaking peculiar to the Hebrew nation. 
In fact, the use of this language is now largely abolished, its meanings have 
become obscure.”!? 

In Spinoza’s hands, the study of Hebrew, which he deepened in the Com- 
pendium of Hebrew Grammar, also becomes an instrument for criticism of the 
holy language: if in theory the language in which the biblical texts were writ- 
ten should help its understanding, on a practical level the use (usus) of the 
same language is now largely abolished and its meanings have become obscure 
and impenetrable. In the Compendium grammatices linguae hebraeae, which 
remained unfinished and was published posthumously in 1677, Spinoza's study 


16 Ibid. 

17 TTP VII; G III, 100-11; C 183-85. 

18 TTP VII; G III, 106; C 180. 

19 Ibid. See Compendium, 49. In the words of Martine Pécharman, “Les dégâts causés dans le 
temps à l'hébreu ne sont pas surmontables parla méthode historique, il y a impossibilité 
pour nous d'une histoire accomplie de la langue hébraïque linguae Hebraeae perfectam 
historiam non possumus habere.” Pécharman, “Loin de Port-Royal: Le statut linguistique 
de l'hébreu dans le Compendium grammatices linguae hebraeae de Spinoza,’ in Spinoza 
philosophe grammairien, ed. Jean Baumgarten, Iréne Rosier-Catach, and Pina Totaro 
(Paris: 2019), 228. 
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of the Hebrew language extends to the consideration of the common use of 
the Hebrew language (communis loquendi usus). This use, as Pina Totaro points 
out, is understood as the "code proper to a particular community" which arises 
out of the awareness of the historicity of the language, applied to the texts 
of the Scriptures and modified over time in relation to society, habits, private 
and political life.2° The Compendium represents an important complement to 
Spinoza's reflection on the Scriptures: it tests what the Treatise legitimizes on 
a philosophical and political level, namely the passage from a grammar of the 
sacred Scriptures, subordinate to biblical exegesis, to a grammar of the Hebrew 
language, based on the historical tradition of a population. The study of lan- 
guage is detached from the exegesis of revelation. Hebrew is the vehicle of an 
original historical heritage, it is the language of the Scriptures, but above all the 
language of a people and of a living tradition. Language, both vernacular and 
learned, belongs to all people: the point is to reveal the historical origin of the 
sacred texts, separating the living language from its fixation on “paper.” This 
is how Spinoza puts it in the Theological-Political Treatise: "Scripture is sacred 
and its statements divine just as long as it moves men to devotion toward God. 
But if they completely neglect it, as the Jews once did, it is nothing but paper 
and ink. They completely profane it and leave it subject to corruption"?! Spino- 
za's conclusion is that what is stated in the Bible will remain largely incompre- 
hensible: “in addition to the fact that we cannot have a complete history of the 
Hebrew language, there is the very nature and constitution of this language”? 
What time has eroded cannot be recovered by the historical-critical method: 
“so many ambiguities arise from this that it is impossible to devise a method.”23 
Understanding the meaning of discourses depends on the use of the language 
(usus linguae): the language in which the biblical texts were written should 
therefore help their interpretation. Nevertheless, if there is no divine norm on 
which to base the homogeneity of the text, no unity can be found between 
documents and authorities that are uncertain and often in conflict. 

Clearly, a biblical hermeneutics involving the Scriptures alone leads to rather 
problematic results. The more one remains on the level of the Scriptures alone, 
the more the difficulties increase; we can only ignore, or at most conjecture 
without certainty, the true meaning of the Scriptures, concludes Spinoza: “we 


20 See Pina Totaro, “Introduzione,” in Baruch Spinoza, Compendio di grammatica della 
lingua ebraica, ed. Pina Totaro, trans. Massimo Gargiulo (Florence: 2013), 5. See also 
Philippe Cassuto, Spinoza hébraisant: L'hébreu dans le Tractatus theologico-politicus et le 
Compendium grammatices linguae hebraeae (Paris: 1999). 

21 TTP XII; G III, 161; C 251. 

22 TTP VII; G III, 106-07; C 180. 

23 Ibid. 
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are just guessing about its meaning without any certainty.”?* On a philosophi- 
cal level, the divine will correspond to a necessary and universal law of nature. 
And just as an idea does not need to be interpreted, so philosophy cannot be 
based on the idea of a legislating God. 


3 The Conflict of Interpretations 


Politically, the issue is even more serious. The idiosyncratic character of the 
prophets’ visions — “a sign, which would render one Prophet certain of his 
Prophecy could notat all convince another”? — will most probably feed conflict 
between interpretations. Theologians in fact introduce themselves as interme- 
diaries between the strictly individual message of the prophet and the rest of 
society. But is there a doctrine, or an “invention,” as Spinoza calls it, that repre- 
authority" better than others??6 The certain fact is that the more 


« 


sents God's 
interpretations proliferate, the more theological conflict increases: if men were 
sincere in their reading of the Scriptures, "they wouldn't be in the grip of such 
a blind and reckless desire to interpret Scripture." Interpretations only multi- 
ply conflicts by leading one to “venerate Scripture" in such a way that it seems 
absolutely contrary to reason.?8 Exegesis has nothing to do with the search for 
truth, but with the problem of adapting the contents of the Scriptures to the 
beliefs of the reader in order to strengthen obedience and charity.?? 

Now, if one assumes that there is no rule that guarantees the truth of the 
content of the Bible and that the search for signs has nothing to do with the 
autonomous norm of ideas, one must admit that exegesis transforms all min- 
isters (interpreters) into potential political agitators. The God of revelation has 
not asked for anything other than justice and charity — nothing to do with sci- 
ence, Spinoza specifies, but only obedience: 


If, in accordance with what the Apostle says in 2 Corinthians 3: 3, they 
have in themselves the Letter of God, written not in ink, but with the 
Spirit of God, and not on tables of stones, but on the flesh of the heart, let 
them stop worshipping the letter and being so anxious about it.3° 


24 TTP VII; G III, 111; C 185. 
25 TTP II; GI, 32; C 97. 
26 TTP VII; G III, 98; C 186. 
27 TTP VII; Gill, 97; C 170. 
28 Ibid. 

29 TTP XIV; G II, 174-76. 
30 TTP XII; G III, 162; C 252. 
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The moral value attributed to the Scriptures thus overturns the argument 
in defense of interpretation: the usefulness of the texts is meant not for the 
learned, but precisely for those who are not able to acquire the habit of vir- 
tue thanks to reason alone. “It is sheer stupidity to be unwilling to embrace 
what has been confirmed by so many testimonies of the Prophets and what, 
moreover, is a great comfort to those whose power of reason is not strong."?! If 
what in the Bible refers to interpretation remains shrouded in deep darkness, 
on the contrary, it is not necessary to know Hebrew or Greek or to prepare a 
historical-philological study in order to understand a simple and easy mean- 
ing. The content of this message states that obedience is the way of salvation.?? 

Cartesian philosophers such as Lodewijk Meyer, one of Spinoza's closest 
correspondents, who in 1666 wrote a text entitled Philosophy as Interpreter of 
Scripture (Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpres),?3 claim that the rule of inter- 
pretation must be the natural light of reason (i.e. philosophical reason). But 
then it would mean that the Scripture was written for philosophers rather 
than for ordinary people, Spinoza replies. On the contrary, if one assumes that 
the Scriptures are an expression of truth, and only an expression of truth, this 
would mean understanding philosophy as the "servant" of theology and shack- 
ling philosophy to the prejudices of the vernacular. In both cases, as Spinoza 
concludes in chapter xv by comparing the positions of Maimonides and the 
Jewish theologian Alfakar: *each is insane, the former with reason, the lat- 
ter without it.”3* The “dogmatic” position, which defends the possibility of a 
philosophical reading of Scripture, culminates in the same blind alley as the 
"skeptical" one, which relies solely on the authority of the text. Neither of them 
is finally capable of tracing an authentic separation between philosophy and 
theology: 


We cannot demonstrate by reason whether the foundation of Theology — 
that men are saved only by obedience - is true or false. [...] If we embrace 
it without reason, like blinded men, then we too act foolishly and without 


31 TTP XV; G III, 187; C 280. 

32 Obedience can be used in two ways: by letting it adhere to the political order, or by rein- 
vesting it in an interior and universal morality. Spinoza's position on “universal morality," 
inspired in TTP by the figure of Christ, is highly problematic. Cf. Theo Verbeek, Spinoza's 
Theologico-Political Treatise: Exploring ‘the Will of God’ (Burlington: 2002), 82: "Christian 
Law is universal, not in the sense that it should be obeyed by all under all circumstances — 
indeed, it neither should nor could be obeyed in the state of nature - but in the sense that 
is not a law at all" 

33 Lodewijk Meyer, Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpres (Amsterdam:1666). See Pierre-Francois 
Moreau, Spinoza: État et religion (Lyon: 2005), 93-106; Roberto Bordoli, Ragione e Scrittura 
tra Descartes e Spinoza (Milan: 2001). 

34 TTP XV; G III, 180; C 272. 
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judgment. On the other hand, if we want to maintain that we can demon- 
strate this foundation rationally, then Theology will be part of Philosophy, 
and ought not be separated from it.95 


In short, if we accept rational arguments, we must recognize that they reject 
the Scriptures; if we believe in the authority of the Scriptures alone, we will 
basically cease to be human, having betrayed the natural light. It is not possible 
to reconcile or contrast two incompatible regimes of meaning: interpretation, 
which works with signs and images; philosophy, which works with concepts. 
But in essence, all that we cannot understand by natural light is more a source 
of "vain" knowledge than of useful benefit. The norms themselves concern- 
ing practical life and supported by worship are no longer valid once they are 
placed outside political order.3 Their exclusive purpose is the exercise of jus- 
tice and charity. 


4 Conclusions 


The analysis carried out so far leads to three conclusions. First, the program- 
matic thesis at the beginning of chapter v11 of the Treatise, namely to provide a 
new nature-based method of reading the sacred texts, takes the form of a pro- 
cess of deconstruction. Spinoza invalidates the claim made by the Reformed 
Church of being the true holder of the meaning of the Scriptures by showing 
the limits and contradictions of its working tools: philology and historical anal- 
ysis of authors and texts. Secondly, obedience and charity are taken as the only 
two sources of a rational understanding of the texts, an understanding that 
in Moses's lexicon was instead a command, communicated through words or 
images. For this reason, Spinoza specifies, it only had to be executed, without 
having to be understood. Thirdly, the impossibility of any mediation between 
the equivocal language of the theological authorities and the univocal con- 
cepts of philosophy is confirmed. In any case, either the meaning of the letter 
of the Scriptures can be understood and there is nothing else to interpret, or 
this meaning is not accessible, and hence there is nothing to interpret. The dis- 
tinction between philosophy (truth) and faith (obedience) remains firm. 

The outcome of Spinoza's engagement in hermeneutics is then decisive 
for the development of modern rationality: beneath the letter there is no 


35 TTP XV; G111,185; C 278. 
36 See Spinoza’s considerations on ceremonies, which we cannot discuss in further detail in 
this chapter: TTP v, $ 12; G 111, 69, 160. 
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hidden meaning, nor is it possible to construct meaning from the letter. Once 
the norm that legitimized the comparison of the clearest passages with the 
most obscure ones has disappeared, the scheme of exegesis is dismantled. The 
new method saves the (obvious) moral sense of the texts by dragging interpre- 
tation into conjecture devoid of certainty. Not only is Scripture a mystery, but 
it is an unsolvable mystery since it can no longer count on the sacredness of 
the letter. 

One thing is certain: every interpretation is legitimate, but this freedom 
refers to the absence of any foundation for what is interpreted. Interpretation 
is free precisely because of its groundlessness, that is, because the "spirit" of 
the letter, which was the starting and ending point of the exegetical circle, has 
been refused. 

The novelty introduced by the biblical criticism of Spinoza can rightly be 
considered the point of origin of this crisis. His warning is that no interpreta- 
tion is given without freedom, but such a freedom results in losing the “truth” 
of the text. 
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PART 3 


Rational Theology and Natural Religion 


CHAPTER 6 


The Bible in the Philosophy of Anne Conway 
and Henry More 


Sarah Hutton 


The English philosophers, Henry More and Anne Conway, were closely asso- 
ciated as philosophers. Conway was the pupil of Henry More, and like him 
steeped in both Cartesianism and Platonism.! Although Conway developed 
her own independent philosophy, she agreed with More on the compatibil- 
ity of philosophy and religion. Furthermore, as Protestants both respected 
the primacy of Scripture. Both held anti-Calvinist theological views, and both 
subscribed to heterodox doctrines.? So, notwithstanding their divergence in 
philosophy, one area where they might be expected to have agreed was the 
relationship of philosophy to the Bible. But, as I shall show, the differences 
are marked. 


1 The Religious Context 


Before considering Conway and More's respective views on religion, phi- 
losophy and the Bible, it is worth recalling the historical circumstances for 
their religious and philosophical views. By background, both were members 
of the Church of England. They lived through the deepest crisis of English 
Protestantism since the Reformation: the turbulent period of the Civil Wars 
and ensuing republican period (1642-1660) which saw the collapse of the 
established Church of England (abolished in 1642), and the proliferation of 
Christian sects, such as the Quakers. The re-establishment of the Church of 
England after the Restoration of the Monarchy in 1660 did not resolve the reli- 
gious problems since many refused to conform to the national Church. More 


1 The best account of More's philosophy is Jasper Reid, The Metaphysics of Henry More 
(Dordrecht: 2012). For Conway's philosophy, see Sarah Hutton, Anne Conway. A Woman 
Philosopher (Cambridge, Eng.: 2004). 

2 SarahHutton, "Philosophy, Religion and Heterodoxy in the Philosophy of Henry More, Ralph 
Cudworth and Anne Conway,” in Confessional Clamour and Intellectual Indifference, ed. Yoshi 
Kato and Han van Ruler, a special issue of Church History and Religious Culture 100 (2020), 
157-71. 
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conformed to the re-established Church of England, and was critical of radical 
sectarians, but he nevertheless championed religious toleration. Although he 
remained a loyal member of the Church of England and defended the religious 
settlement, after the Restoration his Origenism caused problems for him with 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Conway's religious development, however, took 
a different route: her correspondence shows that she took a great interest in 
some the more radical religious groups and she converted to Quakerism at the 
end of her life.? 


2 Henry More 


Henry More published works of philosophy, theology and Bible commentary. 
The theological and philosophical aspects of More's work are inter-connected, 
since he just as much concerned with defending the truth of religion in his 
philosophical as in his theological writings. For the purposes of this chapter, 
I shall not discuss his use of the Bible in his theological writings to any great 
extent. Since he wrote both philosophy and Bible commentaries, it is relevant 
to characterize his theological stance and his ideas on biblical hermeneutics 
in his theological writings, before considering how the Bible figures in his phi- 
losophy and how, as a philosopher, he interprets the Bible. 

More regarded Christianity as a rational religion, but he was not a deist. He 
held that the mysteries of religion are accessible through reason, but do not 
reduce to reason. His biblical hermeneutics are characterized by his convic- 
tion that rational sense can be made of obscure or figurative biblical texts by 
unpacking metaphors and symbolic language.^ 

More's most important work of theology was a book which was a 'best-seller' 
in its day: An Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness; or, a True and 
Faithful Representation of the Everlasting Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ (1660). This sets out More's rational, latitudinarian theology.5 It includes 


3 Hutton, Anne Conway, ch. 3 and 9. 

4 See Sarah Hutton, "Henry More, Isaac Newton and the Language of Biblical Prophecy," 
in The Books of Nature and Scripture: Recent Essays on Natural Theology, Philosophy and 
Biblical Criticism in the Netherlands of Spinoza's Time and the British Isles of Newton's Time, 
ed. James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin (Dordrecht: 1994), 39-53; Eadem, "Iconisms, 
Enthusiasm and Origen: Henry More reads the Bible,” in Scripture and Scholarship in Early 
Modern England, ed. Ariel Hessayon and Nicolas Keene (London: 2006), 192-207. 

5 On Mores rational, Latitudinarian theology see the classic study by Aharon Lichtenstein, 
Henry More: The Rational Theology of a Cambridge Platonist (Cambridge, Mass.: 1962). See 
also John Henry, “Henry More versus Robert Boyle: The Spirit of Nature and the Nature of 
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a defense of religious toleration, justifies the use of ancient philosophy (in par- 
ticular Platonism) to explain the mystery of the Trinity. It also reveals his sub- 
scription to the heterodox Origenist doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. 
More also wrote four works on biblical prophecy: An Exposition of the Seven 
Epistle to the Seven Churches (1669), Apocalypsis apocalypseos, or the Revelation 
of St John the Divine Unveiled (1680), A Plain and Continued Exposition of the 
Several Prophecies of the Prophet Daniel (1681), An Illustration of Those Two 
Abstruse Books in Holy Scripture: the Book of Daniel, and the Revelation of S. John 
(1685).5 He also wrote a polemical anti-Catholic work, A Modest Enquiry into 
the Mystery of Iniquity (1664). 

Although More's Mystery of Godliness was a ‘best-seller’, it did not make More 
any friends in the newly re-established Anglican Church at the time of the 
restoration of the monarchy in 1660. For example, Joseph Beaumont, Master 
of Peterhouse, charged that it “swarm’d with dangerous errours,’ and would 
open the door to Presbyterians, Independents Quakers, Latitudinarians./ A 
key objection was to his Origenism. Undeterred, in the “Preface General" to his 
A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of 1662, More mounted a defense 
of Origen as “the Miracle of the Christian World.” Nevertheless More was on 
the defensive thereafter, and this may explain why he wrote his anti-Catholic 
A Modest Enquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity. But more important for our pur- 
poses is that pressure from his own co-religionists may explain why he devoted 
time to defending his approach to Bible interpretation, especially since the 
biblical hermeneutics which More develops in these writings were indebted to 
Origen's biblical exegetics, with its threefold levels of meaning (literal, moral 
and spiritual).? 


Providence,” in Henry More (1614-1687): Tercentenary Studies, ed. Sarah Hutton (Dordrecht: 
1990), 55-76. 

6 Mores religious works were re-published posthumously in The Theological Works of the Most 
Pious and Learned Henry More, D.D. (London: 1708). Another posthumously published reli- 
gious work is his Discourses on Several Texts of Scripture (1692), which prints some of his 
sermons. 

7 Joseph Beaumont, Some Observations on the Apologie of Henry More (Cambridge: 1665), 4. 
For further details, see Robert Crocker, Henry More, 1614-1687: A Biography of the Cambridge 
Platonist (Dordrecht: 2003), 102 ff. 

8 Henry More, A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings (London: 1662), “Preface,” xxi. 
On More’s Origenism, see David Dockrill, “The Fathers and the Theology of the Cambridge 
Platonists, Studia Patristica 18 (1982), 427—39; Sarah Hutton, “Anne Conway and Henry More 
on Preexistence and Universal Salvation," in "Mind Senior to the World:" Stoicismo e origeni- 
smo nella filosofia platonica del Seicento inglese, ed. Marialuisa Baldi (Milan: 1996), 113-25. 
Also Rhodri Lewis, “Of 'Origenian Platonisme’: Joseph Glanvill on the Pre-existence of Souls," 
Huntington Library Quarterly 69 (2006), 267—300. 

9 Origen, De Principiis 4.1113. 
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A main source for More's biblical hermeneutics is his Synopsis Prophetica 
which forms the second part of his Mystery of Iniquity. This contains a discus- 
sion of biblical style, which provides a set of rules for decoding the figurative 
language of the prophetic books Bible (*Rules concerning the Preference of 
one Interpretation of the Prophetick Style before another”)! and a lexicon 
of rhetorical figures and symbolic motifs, or “iconisms,’ to be found in them." 
These develop remarks in Mystery of Godliness and are supplemented by 
another work, The Apology of Henry More which sets out rules for interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, designed maintaining the right balance of reason and faith. 
More was concerned to answer the atheists' charge that the scriptures were 
just compilations of nonsense (“inextricable Aenigms and Riddles”).!2 The 
main application of his biblical hermeneutics was in his theological writings, 
not in his philosophy. In his philosophical arguments, he deliberately avoided 
using religious doctrine or the Bible and eschewed recourse to the authority of 
Scripture, seeking to “encounter those strutting Giants and Defiers of Heaven 
at their own weapon I mean Free Reason and Philosophy” 


3 Religion and More's Philosophical Writings 


More's main works of philosophy are his Anti-dote against Atheism (1653), Of 
the Immortality of the Soul (1659), Enchiridion ethicum 1667—68, and Enchiridion 
metaphysicum 1671.4 These treat themes relevant to religion, but they are not 
religious works, and he is sparing on his use of the Bible because as an apolo- 
gist for religion he sought to defend religious belief against rational unbeliev- 
ers, or sceptics by using the arguments which they could accept. 

More's declared targets in his philosophical writings were, first of all, ratio- 
nal atheists ("sceptical wits"), whom he sought to win over entirely by rational 
argument. In the face of the threats which he perceived from atheism and lib- 
ertinism, he wanted to show that to be a philosopher was not necessarily to be 


10 Henry More, Synopsis prophetica (London: 1664), 259. 

11 Many of these are standard figures from classical rhetoric. For details, see Sarah Hutton, 
"Henry More, Isaac Newton and the Language of Biblical Prophecy" and "Iconisms, 
Enthusiasm and Origen: Henry More reads the Bible." 

12 More, Synopsis prophetica, 211. 

13 More, Apology in A Modest Enquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity (London-Cambridge: 
1664), 489. 

14 Also important for his philosophy, is his correspondence with Descartes and his "Epistola 
altera ad V.C," which he published in A Collection, and his popular summary, Divine 
Dialogues (1668). 
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an atheist (to "justifie those more noble results of free Reason and Philosophy 
from that vulgar suspicion of Impiety and Irreligion”),!5 and that true philos- 
ophy had a religious purpose. This is captured in his claim in the Preface to 
his A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings that both Cartesianism and 
Platonism shared the same religious purpose: 


We [Descartes and More] both setting out from the same Lists, though tak- 
ing several wayes, the one travailing in the lower Rode of Democritisme, 
amidst the thick dust of Atoms and flying particles of Matter, the other 
tracing it over the high and aiery Hills of Platonisme, in that more thin 
and subtil Region of Immateriality, meet together at the same Goale, 
namely at the Enterance of the holy Bible, dedicating our joynt labours 
to the use and glory of the Christian Church.!6 


Thus More and Descartes reached the same religious goal (“the Enterance 
of the holy Bible") by different routes (Descartes via "the lower road of 
Democritisme,” and More via “the high and aiery Hills of Platonism"). 

Another reason for defending the rationality of religious belief was to coun- 
ter the impact of rational atheists on so-called "enthusiasts," or self-proclaimed 
prophets, who claimed to be the conduit of direct revelation from God. The 
antithesis of rational sceptics, they sustained their claims to inspiration by 
dispensing with reason altogether, relying only on the authority of their own 
inspiration. More's worry was that the rationalism of the atheists would only 
serve to encourage the irrationalism of the enthusiasts. As he explains in the 
preface of his Enthusiasmus triumphatus, they reinforce each other: 


For the Atheist’s pretence to Wit and natural Reason [...] makes the 
Enthusiast secure that Reason is no guide to God: And the Enthusiast's 
boldly dictating the careless ravings of his own tumultuous Phansy for 
undeniable Principles of Divine knowledge, confirms the Atheist that the 
whole business of Religion and Notion of a God is nothing but a trouble- 
some fit of over-curious Melancholy.” 


15 Ibid, 5. 

16 More, À Collection, “Preface General,” x11. 

17 Henry More, Enthusiasmus triumphatus, 1-2, in More, A Collection. In this work More did 
not attempt to dissuade “enthusiasts,” but set out to show that they were psychologically 
deluded. Note, items included in A Collection are separately paginated. 
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More therefore sought to show that philosophy is not atheistic, vindicating 
it “from that vulgar suspicion of Impiety and Irreligion.”!® At the same time, by 
showing that religion has philosophical depth, he also attempted to vindicate 
religion "from that vile imputation of Ignorance in Philosophy and the knowl- 
edge of things.”!? 

This is the purpose of his only non-theological work in which the Bible 
figures to any extent: his Conjectura Cabbalistica: or, a Conjectural Essay of 
Interpreting the Minde of Moses According to a Threefold Cabbala, viz., Literal, 
Philosophical, Moral (1653). More republished this in his A Collection of Several 
Philosophical Writings (1662), with two appendices: An Appendix to the Three- 

fold Cabbala and An Appendix to the Defence of the Philosophick Cabbala. Since 

this consists of three readings of the first three books of Genesis (literal, moral 
and philosophical) it involves interpretation of Scripture, so can be considered 
a Bible-commentary, but not of a traditional type. In fact, More considered 
Conjectura to be a work of philosophy: not only did he print it in his A Collec- 
tion of Several Philosophical Writings and in his Opera philosophica in his Opera 
omnia (1677—79), but the 1662 Appendices greatly increase the emphasis on the 
philosophical aspect. 

More's three readings are presented as if they were penetrating to the eso- 
teric meaning of the actual text (hence the use of the term "Cabbala" in the 
title). It is not in fact a genuine kabalistic work, or indeed typical of the genre 
known as Christian kabbalah which enjoyed some currency in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Nevertheless, More claimed that the *Metaphysical 
part of this Cabbala" accorded with the views of the learned Jews — as well 
as Pythagoras, Plotinus, and other ancient philosophers. His stated aim 
in Conjectura cabbalistica was to reconstruct the philosophy of Moses, by 
revealing the natural and moral philosophy hidden within the plain text of 
Genesis: 


there is a various Intertexture of Theosophical and Philosophical Truths, 
many Physical and Metaphysical Theorems hinted to us ever and anon, 
through those words that at first sight seem to bear but an ordinary gross 


sense.20 
18 Ibid, 5. 
19 Ibid. 


20 Henry More, Conjectura, in More, A Collection, 53. 
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In this respect the work may be considered a work of natural theology.2! So, 
for example, he interprets the four rivers of Paradise morally as the four cardi- 
nal virtues. In the philosophical cabbala Paradise is a garden metaphor for the 
soul of man, the tree of life as the will of God, and its fruit as the actual state 
of the soul. 

By co-incidence, the “Theosophical and Philosophical Truths” which More 
elicits coincide with More’s own philosophical views — though, as Jasper Reid 
has shown, these were in course of development. The philosopher whose natu- 
ral philosophy More believed came closest to the Mosaic, was Descartes, whom 
he regarded as an atomist, who had imbibed the views of Democritus, behind 
whom lay Pythagoras the atomist. Non-Cartesian elements of this philosophy 
included theories he held dear: heliocentrism, the pre-existence of souls, and 
the doctrine of the vehicle of the soul. The intended audience included not 
just rational atheists, but theists of many stripes “the whole Nation of the Jewes 
and Christendome; to say nothing of the engenious Persian, not to despair of 
the Turk"? 

Conjectura Cabbalistica and the accompanying Defence of each part illus- 
trate two key points about More's approach to the Bible: first his conviction 
that biblical texts may be interpreted philosophically, and secondly, his alle- 
gorical interpretative method which made this possible. More was sensitive to 
the charge that he had constructed an implausible over-elaborate interpreta- 
tion involving *too much curious pains in applying Natural and Metaphysical 
Truth to an uncertain and lubricous Text of Letter.?? More apparently wrote 
Conjectura cabbalistica at the behest of Anne Conway,?* who was broadly sym- 
pathetic to More's aims and about his belief in the congruity of ancient phi- 
losophy with religious truth. Nevertheless, his philosophical treatment of the 
Bible, with its elaborate hermeneutics, could not be more different from hers. 


21 Ibid., 103. More’s intentions were not as idiosyncratic as they might appear. See Scott 
Mandelbrote, “Early Modern Natural Theologies, in The Oxford Handbook of Natural 
Theology, ed. Russell Manning, John Hedley Brooke, and Fraser Watts (Oxford: 2013), 
76-06. 

22 More, Conjectura, 150, "Turk" being shorthand for Muslim. 

23 Ibid. When presenting Anne Conway with a copy of Conjectura Cabbalistica, he justi- 
fied his allegorical approach by claiming that literal readings of Genesis have promoted 
atheism: “I am sensible how much of this history of Creation, by being insisted upon 
in the most literall sense, has further'd Atheisme in the world, and made profane men 
secure that the whole businesse of Religion is not better than an obvious fable" Marjorie 
Nicolson and Sarah Hutton, The Conway Letters: the Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess 
Conway, Henry More and their Friends, 1642-1684 (Oxford: 1992), 82. 

24 Hutton, Anne Conway, 79. Nicolson and Hutton, The Conway Letters, 74. 
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Anne Conway's only work of philosophy, her Principia philosophiae antiquis- 
simae ac recentissimae de Deo, Christo et creatura, id est de materia et spiritu 
in genere was published posthumously in a Latin translation in 1690, followed 
in 1692 by and English translation from the Latin. The title indicates that the 
contents have a strong religious bias.?5 In it Conway deduces a system of meta- 
physics rationally from her conception of God as first cause. The order of being 
derived thence consists of a hierarchy three “species:” God, Christ or Middle 
Nature and Created Nature. Not only does Conway use religious names for the 
first two species, but her discussion of them employs religious terminology 
and theological notions. The definition of God, for instance includes the tra- 
ditional attributes of the Christian God ("infinitely wise, good, just strong all- 
knowing, all present, all-powerful, the creator and maker of all things visible 
and invisible”).2 The second species, Middle Nature, is also called Christ, and is 
invested with many of the connotations of Christian conception of Christ — the 
logos, mediator between God and man, the bearer of suffering, the redeemer.2” 
These religious allusions are not mere surface casing, but serve to show that 
her philosophy accords with religious truth. The primacy of the rational aspect 
over the religious can be gauged by the fact that she was prepared to modify 
religious doctrines in order to fit the metaphysical mould which she elabo- 
rates. Nevertheless, these adjustments have religious purpose, since, by ratio- 
nally grasping the truth of her system, readers will be brought to the truth of 
God, be they Christian, Jewish, Moslem or from “other infidel nations.” Among 
the doctrines which she reconfigures is the doctrine of the “Trinity,” which 
Conway considers to be an obstacle (“stumbling block”) for Jews and Muslims, 
preventing them from accepting the truth rationally. Conway argues that “the 
phrase concerning three distinct persons” in Trinitarian doctrine is unintel- 
ligible (“has not reasonable sense in itself”). Were it to be removed, force of 
reason would lead people to recognize God as a single substance endowed 
with wisdom and will (“wisdom and will in God are not entities or substances 


25 Principia philosophiae antiquissimae et recentissimae de Deo, Christo et Creatura id est de 
materia et spiritu in genere (Amsterdam: 1690). The Principles of the Most Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy (London, 1692). The publishing history of the work is such that can’t 
be sure that this was the title which she gave it. 

26 Anne Conway, Principles of the Most Ancient and Modern Philosophy, trans. Allison 
Coudert and Taylor Corse (Cambridge, Eng.:1996), 9. Unless otherwise indicated, all quo- 
tations from Conway are taken this translation. 

27 Ibid. 27. 
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distinct from him”).28 So what she proposes is in effect a rewriting the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Likewise, understanding the role of Christ (Middle Nature/third species) 
metaphysically as an intermediary substance, will, she believes, help propa- 
gate the true faith: "If these matters are correctly considered," she writes, "they 
will contribute greatly to the propagation of the true faith and Christian reli- 
gion among Jews and Turks and other infidel nations.’29 So Conway’s strategy, 
like More’s, is to win the minds of others by using the common ground of phil- 
osophical reason. 

A striking feature of her argument is the authority which she accords kab- 
balistic sources. The second species, Christ, is also called Adam Kadmon, and 
kabbalistic notes have been added to chapter 1 (but it is not altogether clear 
whether she was responsible for these, since they refer to a texts published after 
she died as part of Kabbalah denudata translated and published by Christian 
Knorr von Rosenroth 1677-78 and 1684). It is a moot point as to whether her 
kabbalistic allusions are intended as an appeal to kabbalah as sacred text. She 
most likely invokes kabbalistic parallels because she understood the Jewish 
kabbalah to be the vehicle of the ancient philosophy of the Hebrews, i.e. phi- 
losophy in symbolic form, which antedates all other philosophy. 


5 Conway’s Appeal to the Bible 


So what role, if any, does the Bible play here? At first sight, Anne Conway does 
not appear to be much concerned with the Bible. It is generally (though not 
exclusively) the case that her arguments are not based on biblical authority. 
There are very few biblical allusions or explicit Bible quotations in her Principia. 
Nevertheless, on closer inspection, there are more than at first appears to be 
the case, and in places they play are important in her philosophical arguments. 

Most of Conway’s references to the Bible are to the New Testament. In con- 
trast to More, the passages she cites do not contain vivid biblical images, and 
there is no explanation of the principles to be observed when interpreting 
them. But the Bible clearly carries great authority. The most striking example 
is her repudiation of the doctrine of the Trinity in chapter 1 on the grounds that 
“the phrase concerning three distinct persons’ is not just unintelligible, but it 
is not supported by the Bible (“found nowhere in Scripture").30 


28 Ibid. 10. 
29 Ibid. 31. 
30 Ibid. 10. 
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Actual biblical quotations are all brief, and only some of them are refer- 
enced. For example, when Conway calls Christ “the First Begotten of all 
Creatures," in book 4, she supports this by reference to the authority of St John 
and Paul: “as John declares it, and Paul expressly affirms, that by Jesus Christ 
all Things were made, both visible and invisible.”3! No biblical text is cited, but 
this is clearly taken from Colossians 116. Some Bible quotations are marked 
only by italics: e.g. the quotation from St Luke 6:38: With what measure soever 
ye mete, the same shall be meted unto you.?? 

When Conway discusses Christ as Middle Nature in chapter 5, metaphysics 
and Christian doctrine become closely intertwined: she evokes the doctrine 
of Christ the redeemer when discussing the ontological role of Christ/Middle 
Nature. But she doesn't refer to the Bible, except on the question of whether 
Christ is naturally or morally immutable. Here she cites (but does not quote) 
the New Testament references to the temptation of Christ, only to decide the 
issue by invoking philosophical arguments: 


Some people object that if Christ was immutable then he was tempted in 
vain (see Matthew 4.3; Hebrews 2:17, 18; 4:15). But there are other purely 
philosophical arguments that only the perfect first born emanated imme- 
diately from God.?? 


When it comes to philosophical use of the Bible, there are only a few instances 
in Conway’s treatise, where she uses the authority of the Bible overtly to sup- 
port her philosophical views. In the first of these, there is nothing in the text 
to indicate that she is referring to a passage of Scripture. Her philosophical 
claim her is that every creature is constituted of an infinite number of spir- 
its and bodies and that each of these contains further myriads of spirits. She 
raises a number of objections to this view, before answering them. One such 
objection cites the authority of Sacred Scripture (Wisdom of Solomon) against 
her position: 


Against this infinity of spirits in every spirit, and against infinity of bod- 
ies in each body, one may oppose the following statement from Scripture 
that “God made all things by number, weight, and measure” (Wisdom, 


31 Conway, Principles (1692), 21. 

32 Conway, Principles (1996), 37. The first translations (Latin 1690 and English 1692) are not 
consistent with one another on italicizing bible quotes. 

33 Ibid, 25. 
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11:20). Consequently a countless multitude of spirits cannot exist in one 
human being nor a countless multitude of bodies in one body.84 


She handles this objection by first accepting the words of Scripture, 


It is freely granted [...] that God perfectly knows the number and mea- 
sure of all creature things. For if God made all things in number, and 
measure and weight; then certainly every Creature will have its number, 
measure and weight.3° 


But she challenges the applicability of this scriptural evidence to the objec- 
tion, by pointing out that a number can be very large, so it doesn't mean that 
every creature is single entity: ^we cannot say of any creature, that it is only one 
single thing, because it is a number, and number is a multitude.”36 Although 
Conway rejects a scripturally-based objection here, her handling of the objec- 
tion implicitly recognizes authority of Scripture. 

There are other examples where she cites scriptural authority in support of 
her own position. One such is her vitalist view that all things are endowed with 
life: “I draw the sixth and final argument from certain texts of both the Old 
and the New Testament, which prove in clear and certain words that every- 
thing has life and is truly alive in some degree."?? She then cites three verses 
from the Bible (Acts 17:25, 1 Timothy 6:13, and Luke 20:38) adding a comment 
to the effect that these verses apply not just to human beings, but everything 
in existence: "although this [passage] applies primarily to human beings, it is 
nevertheless generally true of everything else.”?® 

Another example of Conway citing the Bible to support her position relates 
to her startlingly unorthodox claim that God is God of those things which have 
their resurrection and regeneration within their own species, just as human 
beings have theirs within their species. Denying that "death" is annihilation, 
she construes "resurrection" as “a change from one kind or degree of life to 
another" rounding off with St John's analogy of a grain of wheat which dies in 
order to grow productively (John 12:24): "Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.”39 


34 lbid. 53. 

35 Ibid., 53-54. 
36 Ibid. 54. 

37 lbid. 62. 

38 Ibid. 


39 Ibid. 
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However, in this case, Conway does not name the Apostle, or give chapter 
and verse. 

Perhaps most striking of all is that Conway's treatise concludes with an unref- 
erenced quotation from the Bible (Matt. 3:9). The last words of the book are: 


Thus, without taking refuge in some strained metaphor we can under- 
stand the words of Christ, “that God can raise up children to Abraham, 
from stones;" and if any one should deny the omnipotence of God, and 
his power to raise up children to Abraham from external stones, this 
surely would be the greatest presumption.*° 


In other words, Conway's metaphysical system culminates with an endorse- 
ment from the Bible. The significance of this is that the Bible reference is used 
to confirm central tenets of Conway's philosophy — her perfectionism and her 
vitalism. By citing the Bible, this concluding passage underlines the compat- 
ibility of her philosophy with the truth of God. Furthermore, it illustrates that 
her philosophy offers insight into God's word, opening the way to the truth of 
God. Her interpretation here explicitly relies on a plain, straightforward read- 
ing: “without taking refuge in some strained metaphor" — possibly a negative 
reference to More's elaborate biblical hermeneutics? 


6 Conclusion 


There is no doubt that Anne Conway fully accepted the authority of the Bible 
and the Protestant rule of interpreting the Bible directly, sola Scriptura. It is 
consistent with her aim of reducing obstacles which prevent non-believers 
from accepting the truth of Christianity that her use of the scriptural author- 
ity should be relatively limited. In this respect there is a parallel with More's 
strategy of using rational arguments as being the only the kind of arguments 
which his opponents would accept. Conway also, occasionally, uses the Bible 
in support of her philosophical views, and, again occasionally, she was even 
prepared to interpret Scripture to suit her purposes. But there is nothing on the 
scale of More's use of the Bible in Conjectura cabbalistica, and nowhere does 
she discuss the complexities of biblical hermeneutics. In that respect, her use 
of the Bible in philosophy could not be further removed from Henry More's. 


40 Ibid. 70. It is, of course, possible that this is not the end of her book, since the "Preface" 
notes that some of it was illegible. Ibid., 7. 
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CHAPTER 7 


"Between Doubt and Knowledge" 
John Biddle and the English Unitarians in the Time of Locke 


Luisa Simonutti 


1 European Socinians and English Unitarians 


Firmin Abauzit! was a scholar and intellectual active mostly in Geneva from 
around the end of the 17th century to the middle of the 18th; despite being 
greatly esteemed in his own lifetime, he was then promptly forgotten. The 
opportunity of studying his manuscripts has provided the occasion for a fas- 
cinating glimpse into what it meant to be Socinian in England at the height 
of the 17th century and in continental Europe in the early 18th. There have 
already been numerous studies of Socinian history and doctrine in 16th- and 
17th-century Europe: a vast heretical world of extremely varied meanings, 
even in England. This latter aspect in particular deserves further attention. 
Here it is restricted to a few preliminary reflections? on important writers such 
as John Biddle or Thomas Firmin. The latter was better known for the stimu- 
lus he gave to the circulation of Socinian thought than for his own writings. 
It is not possible here to retrace the studies that sought to unravel the issue 
of the nominal definition of religious representatives: whether they should 
be ascribed to forms of heretical Christianity in the wake of Sozzini and the 
Polish Brethren, or are to be interpreted as belonging to dissident sects com- 
prised within Protestant doctrine.’ In other words, are they to be defined as 
English Socinians or as Unitarians? They were definitely Antitrinitarian and, 


1 Mythanks to Maria-Cristina Pitassi for the invitation to study the work of Firmin Abauzit on 
the occasion of the conference devoted to him (Geneva, Institut d'histoire dela Réformation, 
2019) and of the book Firmin Abauzit (1679-1767): Production et transmission des savoirs d'un 
intellectuel au siècle des Lumières, ed. Maria-Cristina Pitassi, which will appear in the “La vie 
des Huguenots” collection published by Champion in Paris. I am also most grateful for the 
scholarship offered by “La Maison de l'Histoire” and the "Institut d'histoire de la Reformation” 
in Geneva, which made it possible to carry out in-depth research on Abauzit's manuscripts. 

2 The volume John Biddle, a Socinian in the Stuart Epoch, dealing with several of John Biddle's 
writings, ed. Luisa Simonutti, will be published by Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura in Rome in 
the series "Sociniana. Temi e testi,’ directed by Emanuela Scribano. 

3 Still very useful is the synthesis proposed by Daniela Bianchi in the essay "Some Sources for 
a History of English Socinianism: A Bibliography of 17th-century English Socinian Writings," 
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in his Bibliotheca anti-trinitariorum, Christopher Sand lists John Biddle along- 
side various exponents of the Sozzini family, Ochino, Servet, Courcelles, and 
numerous Continental and Polish heretical figures. Sand's work was published 
posthumously in 1684 through the efforts of Benedictus Wiszowaty, who 
enriched the book with various additions including a short biography of his 
father Andreae Wiszowaty, a short history of the "Ecclesiarum Unitarianirum 
ejus tempore" and Crell's work Vindiciae pro Unitariorum in Polonia Religionis 
Libertate.^ A few years later in England, Stephen Nye, an eminent exponent 
of the Unitarian creed, endorsed the interchangeability of the two terms in 
The Brief History of the Unitarians, called also Socinians (London: 1687), which 
enjoyed broad circulation. However, it is not just a question of nominal defini- 
tion, nor is favoring one or the other of the two satisfactory.? Rather, it leads us 
to investigate the issues characterizing the thought of these believers whose 
doctrine was deemed so corrosive of traditional Christian doctrine. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Firmin Abauzit was accused of being 
Socinian because he employed the tools of philology and mathematical sci- 
ence, critical instruments, and Cartesian doubt, drawing strength from Bayle's 
non-systematic approach and the logical rigor of Locke and Newton.® As a 
result, Abauzit's manuscript regarding the union of Jesus Christ and God offers 
an illuminating and efficacious synthesis. Abauzit gets straight to the point, 
clarifying that, in order to understand precisely the question of the union of 
the two divine figures one must analyse the three approaches on this issue: the 
orthodox position, the viewpoint of the Unitarians, and the Socinians' theory. 


Topoi 4 (1985), 91-120, https://doi.org/101007/BF00138653. See also Arthur J. Long, “Unitarian- 
ism,” The Expository Times 12/2 (2000), 46-51, https://doi.0rg/10.1177/001452460011200204. 

I would like to thank Thomas Baldwin for pointing out the interesting article by Cecil 
Anthony John Coady, “The Socinian Connection: Further Thoughts on the Religion of Hobbes,’ 
Religious Studies 22/2 (1986), 277-80. 

4 Christopher Sand, Bibliotheca anti-trinitariorum, sive Catalogus scriptorum, et succincta nar- 
ratio de vita eorum auctorum (Freistadii [i.e. Amsterdam]: 1684). Sand’s posthumous work is 
completed by the following texts: Joh. Stoinii epitome historiae originis Unitariorum in Polonia; 
Georgii Schomanni testamentum ultimae voluntatis: continens vitae ipsius; De typographiis 
Unitariorum in Polonia: Brevis relatio de Joh. Tyscovicii martyrio: Andr. Wissowatii narratio 
compendiosa quomodo in Polonia a Trinitarüs reformatis separati sint Christiani unitarii: 
Accedit historia de Spiritu Belga; Anonymi epistola exhibens vitae ac mortis Andreae Wissowatii; 
Vindiciae pro Unitariorum in Polonia religionis libertate ab equite polono conscriptae (reprint 
Warsaw: 1967). 

5 Very succinct, but nevertheless useful, is Michel Théron's Piccola enciclopedia delle eresie cri- 
stiane (Paris: 2005; It. trans. Genoa: 2006). 

6 Irefer to my essay "Abauzit, philosophe plutót que socinien?,” in Firmin Abauzit (1679-1767): 
Production et transmission des savoirs d'un intellectuel au siécle des Lumiéres, ed. Maria-Cristina 
Pitassi (Paris: 2022.) 
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According to orthodox Christian doctrine, the union between God and 
Christ - since his coming into the world - is so close that Jesus is God and 
“qu'on peut lui attribuer la Creation du monde, et toutes les perfections divines 
et qu'on peut l'adorer d'un culte supreme." 

For Abauzit the Unitarian position is even clearer: Unitarians do not con- 
ceive any distinction of persons within the divinity since they believe that the 
human nature of Jesus is in God and that this indissoluble divinity possesses 
all perfection, is the author of creation, and is due supreme devotion. 

Abauzitthen goes on to explain the argument of the Socinians who, although 
like the Unitarians, subscribe to the indivisible union of God and Christ, nev- 
ertheless do not see this unity as merging the two figures to the point of recog- 
nizing the divinity of Christ and attributing to him creation and the supreme 
cult: “ils pensent pouvoir expliquer les passages de l'Ecriture sans etre obligez 
d'admettre aucune de ces choses." 

It is important to stress that Abauzit does not fail to cast light on the ambi- 
guity of the orthodox conviction. Maintaining the presence of three persons in 
God (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) leads to scriptural difficulties in defining the 
distinctions of substance, properties and functions. It also implies the risk of 
idolatry evoked by the diversity of the attributes of the three persons, an even- 
tuality that is explicitly condemned in the Bible. On the other hand, recalls 
Abauzit, emphasizing the substantial oneness of the three persons would lead 
the orthodox to fall into the arms of the Unitarians. 

He goes on to argue that, in actual fact, the creed of the Unitarians also 
has its dangers, albeit lesser, since in view of the dual divine and human 
nature of Christ we can call Jesus by the name of God and hence adore him. 
Nevertheless, in view of the ease with which men shift their devotion from 
an invisible object to one that can be perceived by the senses — or at least by 
the imagination — they are prone to end up favoring the adoration of Christ, 
whereas God alone should be the object of adoration. 

Therefore, Abauzit undoubtedly finds the position of the Socinians more 
convincing: "Le troisieme sentiment outre qu'il est trés simple et conforme aux 
idees de la raison il n'est sujet à aucun semblable danger de jetter les hom- 
mes dans l’Idolatrie.” Despite the conviction of the Socinians that Jesus is “un 
simple homme,’ nevertheless, the author concludes, the creed of the Socinians 
recognizes "qu'en particulier l'union de la Divinité avec J.C. a un si haut degre 


7 Geneva, Bibliothèque de Genève, Mss. Firmin Abauzit, “Reflections sur l'union de la Divinité 
avec Jesus Christ,’ Ms Comp. Past. 42 ff. n.p. (32 pp.) 
8 Ibid. s.p. 
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de connoissance, de puissance, de felicité, de perfection, de dignité"? such as to 
indicate an immense distance between Jesus and the greatest of the prophets. 

While on the Continent, in France, Switzerland and Holland, the reflec- 
tion of the Socinians had been increasingly focused on the figure of Christ, his 
divinity and humanity, his obedience to God and his teachings, on the resur- 
rection and the criticism of original sin, in the English world — and in particu- 
lar in the writings of one of the most influential mentors John Biddle — the 
question of the oneness of God remained central. 


2 Antitrinitarianism 


There is no shortage of studies on the 17th-century English Unitarians, from 
the classic texts of Jordan and Kot in the 1930s through to those of Wilbur 
and McLachlan dating to the 1940s and 1950s, the contributions of Hill and 
Trevor Roper and the more recent essays by Mulsow, Champion, Goldie and 
Lim. This is to mention but a few, leaving out the mass of articles in journals 
and short essays devoted to analysing the political-religious climate at the 
time of Cromwell and the Restoration and highlighting the doctrine and role 
of Unitarian thinkers and theologians. This research deserves to be taken fur- 
ther so as to understand the meshing of beliefs and ideals that forged links 
between the Polish Brethren and the English Unitarians starting from the sec- 
ond half of the 16th century, when the English merchant Ralph Rutter began 
to publicize in his homeland the work by Szymon Budny, Brevis demonstratio, 
quod Christus non sit ipse Deus qui Pater nec ei aequalis, written in defense of 
Antitrinitarianism and addressed to John Foxe.!9 

Between the 15th and the 17th century, iconography and art emphasized the 
highly metaphorical and metonymic significance linked to the interpretation 
of the Trinitarian dogma down the centuries and up to the early modern age. 
Figurative art and sacred iconography had to address the difficulty of anthro- 
pomorphically representing God and the Trinity, not restricted to Neoplatonic 
and Old Testament symbolism. In their myriad stylistic variety and metaphori- 
cal potential, numerous representations in painting, sculpture, and engraving 
offered with visual immediacy a reading of the Christian Trinity in the light 


9 Ibid., s.p. 

10  SeeClarindaE. Calma, “Budny Szymon; in Encyclopedia of Martin Luther and Reformation, 
ed. Mark A. Lamport (London: 2017), 94; Hanna Mazheika, “An Earnest Gospeller and 
A Dignified Martyr: Networks of Textual Exchange Between the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and England, 1560s-1580;' in Social and Cultural Relations in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania: 
Microhistories, ed. Richard Butterwick and Wioletta Pawlikowska (New York: 2019), 29-31. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Jerónimo Cósida, The Holy Trinity, fresco, c.1570, Cistercian Monastery of Tulebras, 
Spain 


of the New Testament. However, they could not resolve through the graphic 
image the aporias and complexities inherent in the Christian dogma of spiri- 
tual consubstantiality and, at the same time, of the *order of procession" of 
the three persons." An efficacious summa of the vast theological and concep- 
tual debate on these issues is epitomized in the painting produced around 
1570 by the Spanish painter, sculptor and architect Jerónimo Cósida, an image 
which was nevertheless considered unorthodox, despite the fact that one of 
the artist's principal patrons was Hernando de Aragón, the then archbishop 
of Saragossa. 

The three persons were therefore portrayed in the form of the triandric Trin- 
ity, sometimes identical and sometimes distinguished by symbolic elements 
identifying their roles. Other representations showed just two identical figures 
united by the Holy Spirit, while others again expressed the triumphant Trinity 
through three separate figures: the old Father, the Son on the cross and the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove. This vast artistic hermeneutics developed over the 


11 See Antonio Barcelona, “Metaphor and Metonymy in Language and Art: The Dogma of 
the Holy Trinity and Its Artistic Representation," in Religion, Language, and the Human 
Mind, ed. Paul Chilton and Monika Kopytowska (Oxford: 2018), especially part 3. See also 
Francois Boespflug, La Trinité dans l'art d'Occident (1400-1460) (Strasbourg: 2000). 
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FIGURE 7.2 Rushton Triangular Lodge (c1593-1597), Northamptonshire, England 
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course of the centuries and - to further complicate the panorama, without 
wishing to dwell on simplifications — also involved the English Catholics at 
the turn of the 16th-17th century evoking the triandric image in political and 
religious opposition to the crown, as in the case of the impressive triangular 
building designed by the fervent and dauntless Catholic, Sir Thomas Tresham.!? 

Conversely, in the conviction of remaining within Protestant biblical herme- 
neutics, the Antitrinitarian creed stressed the unity and oneness of God 
expounded in Holy Scripture while intending to demonstrate that the trinitar- 
ian interpretations of the Catholics were paradoxical.'? 


3 *Socinianismus" and Lockean Hints 


In his tireless battle against the Socinians, Francis Cheynell summarizes the 
chief points of opposition to this heresy: 


The Socinian Errour is Fundamentall, they deny Christs satisfaction, 
and so overthrow the foundation of our faith, the foundation of our 
Justification; they deny the Holy Trinity, and so take away the very Object 
of our Faith; they deny the Resurrection of these Bodies, and so take 
away the foundation of our hope; they deny originall sinne, and so take 
away the ground of our Humiliation, and indeed the necessity of regen- 
eration; they advance the power of Nature, and destroy the efficacy of 
Grace. It is an Antichristian errour, because it takes away the very Essence 
and Person of Iesus Christ, for they deny him to be God, and so take away 
his Essence; they deny him to be the second Person in the Trinity, and so 
destroy his very person also. They doe in effect rob him of all his offices, 
for if Christ be not God, he is not that great Prophet foretold by Moses, 
who is Prince and Author of life, Act. 3. 15. 22. ad finem, Act. 7. 37, 38. Nor 
can he be a Priest able to save by the offering of himself, because the 
merit of his sacrifice depends upon the dignity of his person: the offering 
of a meer man cannot satisfy for so many thousands of men: and there- 
fore the Socinians having denyed the Godhead of Christ, deny that he 
hath given God full satisfaction. Nor can Christ be a King, who hath an 
heavenly and eternall kingdome by nature, if he be not God. 


12 See David Brown, "The Trinity in Art” in The Trinity: An Interdisciplinary Symposium on 
the Trinity, ed. Stephen T. Davis, Daniel Kendall, sj, and Gerald O'Collins, sj (Oxford: 1999, 
2nd ed. 2004), ch. 13, especially 334-35. 

13 Christopher Sand, Interpretationes paradoxae quatuor Evangeliorum (Cosmopoli: 1669). 
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It is an Anti-spirituall errour, for they deny the Nature and Person of 
the holy Ghost, the speciall grace and saving efficacy of the holy Ghost; 
they say, we can understand the deepest mysteries of faith, and beleeve in 
Christ without the speciall assistance of the holy Ghost.!* 


He astutely reconstructs the journey of the heretical ideas from Italy 
through Geneva to Poland and the across the Channel, focusing in particu- 
lar on the texts and translations that had affinities with the more ancient 
heresies — which he duly lists — including the alleged kinship of the Socinians 
with Mohammedanism. Cheynell stresses the danger of both Laudianism 
and the rational approach to biblical and patristic texts that was spread in 
his time through the experience of the Great Tew Circle assembled by Lucius 
Cary Viscount Falkland and, especially, by the works of William Chillingworth, 
with whom he polemicized bitterly up to the latter's death. As Cheynell argued 
in chapter 1v of The Divine Trinunity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: "The 
Godhead does subsist in Father, Son, and Spirit, all three without any multipli- 
cation of the Godhead.” 

The defense of the Trinity was assimilated into the panorama of the English 
political-theological debate from the first half of the 17th century, along with 
the contribution of the translators and editors of the works of the Church 
Fathers to the construction of the theological and doctrinal identity of the 
English Church.!® Cheynell refers to the English theological literature of the 
Carolingian period and the writings on the Trinity by Alcuin of York to unfal- 
teringly uphold the role of the Holy Spirit and the divine inspiration of the 
Bible as Fundamentum Fundamentorum and supreme judge in all controversy, 
against traditional Papist exegesis or Socinian scepticism.!6 


14 Francis Cheynell, The Rise, Growth, and Danger of Socinianisme. Together with A plaine dis- 
covery of a desperate designe of corrupting the Protestant Religion, whereby it appeares that 
the Religion which hath been so violently contended for (by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his adherents) is not the true pure Protestant Religion, but an Hotchpotch of Arminianisme, 
Socinianisme and Popery. It is likewise made evident, That the Atheists, Anabaptists, and 
Sectaries so much complained of, have been raised or encouraged by the doctrines and prac- 
tises of the Arminian, Socinian and Popish Party (London: 1643). 

15 See Mark Vessey, “English Translations of the Latin Fathers, 1517-161," in The Reception 
of the Church Fathers in the West, ed. Irena Backus (Boston-Leiden: 2001), vol. 2, 775-835; 
Jean-Louis Quantin, “The Fathers in Seventeenth Century Roman Catholic Theology,’ in 
Reception of the Church Fathers, 951-1008; Idem, The Church of England and Christian 
Antiquity: The Construction of a Confessional Identity in the 17th Century (Oxford: 2009), 
especially ch. 5 and 6. 

16 Francis Cheynell, The Divine Trinunity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: or, The blessed 
Doctrine of the three Coessentiall Subsistents in the eternall Godhead without any confusion 
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A closer analysis of certain aspects of the biblical exegesis of the English 
Unitarians — and especially of the thought of John Biddle - is useful in attempt- 
ing to respond to the question of the similarities and differences between the 
Continental and English Socinians or between the Unitarians and their doctri- 
nal development in the course of the 17th century and at the dawn of the new 
century. Biddle's works of theology and doctrinal polemic in particular, and his 
work as a translator, can help to clarify these affinities and differences. 

Many aspects of the significant influence of Biddle and the Unitarians must 
remain in the background here. These include the influence on the social 
philanthropy of the Quakers, on William Penn, Thomas Firmin, and William 
Popple and on the critical debate about the affinities between Socinianism and 
Mohammedanism:" a composite world that displayed great fertility at the time 
of Locke and which he had intersected. Remaining similarly in the background 
is the exemplary case of John Locke as a reader of Biddle's works, while the 
still unresolved issue of Locke's Socinianism can be mentioned only in passing. 
These aspects can be only hinted at here and, like the circulation of the works 
by the Socinians of the community of Rakow, their interpretation in England 
and the debate on Mohammedanism, need to be further explored for a better 
understanding of the hints and references in Locke's works and papers. 

Analysing Locke's manuscripts, we are struck by the fact that the references 
to Socinian writers are also present prior to the Dutch sojourn, in the very early 
1680s. These are quotations from Socinian texts in the Latin editions, but above 
all in the English translations. Exemplary is the Lemmata Ethica? drawn up 
in 1682, which under the entry for "Socinianismus" lists the two works by 
the famous English Unitarian, John Biddle, The Apostolical and True Opinion 


or division of the distinct Subsistences, or multiplication of the most single and entire 
Godhead, Acknowledged, beleeved, adored by Christians, in opposition to Pagans, Jewes, 
Mahumetans, blasphemous and Antichristian Hereticks, who say they are Christians, but 
arenot. Declared and Published for the edification and satisfaction of all such as worship the 
only true God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, all three as one and the self same God blessed for 
ever (London: 1650), $ 1., n.p. 

17 See Luisa Simonutti, “Paradigmi d’eresia: Socinianesimo e maomettanesimo tra Inghilterra 
e Francia (Stubbe, Locke, La Croze, Bayle),” in Le ragioni degli altri. Dissidenza religiosa e 
filosofia nell'età moderna, ed. Mariangela Priarolo and Emanuela Scribano (Venice: 2017), 
153-76. 

18 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Locke d 10, ch. 159, Lemmata Ethica, Argumenta et Authores 
1659 (-1701). “[82] Socinianismus. The Apostolical and True Opinion Concerning the 
Holy Trinity 8? Lond. 53. Bidles, 2fold Cathechisme 8? Lond. 54. Racovian Catechisme 8? 
Amst. 52. Brevis disquisitio 8? Lond. 53. Dissertatio de pace 8? Lond. 53. Discourse of a 
Polonian Knight 8? Lond. 53. To the law and to the Testimony 8? Lond. 48. All in one vol. 
93. D.T. Epist. Liberij a Ste Amore 96 .. M" Harley.’ The fascicle bears the title: Lemmata 
Ethica. Argumenta et Authores 1659 but contains additions in Locke's hand up to 1701. 
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Concerning the Holy Trinity (London: 1653) and The Twofold Cathechisme 
(London: 1654), the English translations wrought by Biddle himself of the 
Rakow Catechism,® of Stegmann’s Brevis disquisitio,?? of the Dissertatio de pace 
et concordia by Przypkowski,”! and the Life of Socinus written by Przypkowski 
and translated by Biddle.?2 Finally the list is completed by the title of the text 
To the Law and to the Testimony, which appeared anonymously in London in 
1648. We can therefore assert that Locke was already familiar with Continental 
Socinian literature during the years of his residence in Exeter House and later 
in Thanet House, particularly through the translation and the crucial cultural 
mediation of John Biddle.?3 

It is well known that in his library Locke had a large number of works by 
Continental Socinian writers: eight works by Fausto Sozzini, nine by John Crell, 
seven by Jonas Schlichting, five by Valentin Smaltz, and two by John Volkel. 
Moreover, he possessed at least three Latin editions of the Rakow Catechism, 
the nine hefty volumes of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, as well as writ- 
ings by Wolzogen, Ruar, and by the two writers who followed the creed of their 
own fathers: Samuel Crell and Andreas Wissowatius. It is more difficult to 
establish the date of Locke's meticulous consultation of these works. A clue 
to his extensive readings — in theology, medicine, politics, philosophy, erudi- 
tion, natural sciences, geography, travel writings and literature, etc. — during 
the years of his voluntary exile in Holland from 1683 to 1687, transpires from 
the long lists of books that fill the pages of the Journals. Upon his arrival in 
Amsterdam in the autumn of 1683, having fled from England in secret for 
political reasons, his frequentation of the Remonstrants' Seminary in the city 
and his friendship with the leading exponent, Philippus van Limborch, and 


19  TheRacovian Catechisme (Amsterdam: 1652). See Bibliographia Sociniana: A Bibliographi- 
cal Reference Tool for the Study of Dutch Socinianism and Antitrinitarianism, compiled by 
Philip Knijff and Sibbe Jan Visser; ed. Piet Visser (Hilversum-Amsterdam: 2004). 

20 Joachim Stegman, Brevis disquisitio; or A brief Enquiry Touching a Better Way |...] to Refute 
Papists (London: 1653). 

21 Samuel Przypkowski, Dissertatio de pace et concordia, or a Discourse touching the Peace 
and Concord of the Church (London: 1653). 

22 An Excellent Discourse which the same Polonian Knight, Would have had Premised to the 
Works of Socinus, which is the subtitle in the frontispiece and is then the title of the com- 
position that follows The Life of that Incomparable Man Faustus Socinus Senensis (London: 
1653) by Samuel Przypkowski. 

23 See Luisa Simonutti, “John Locke e il socinianesimo,’ in Siena, Fausto Sozzini e la filosofia 
in Europa, ed. Mariangela Priarolo and Emanuela Scribano (Siena: 2005), 211-49. 
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the consequent acquaintance with the latter's personal library, were of great 
significance for Locke, also in relation to the Socinian question.?^ 

The contamination of English culture and society by Socinian literature 
took place in various ways. In the first place, there was a fertile contact with 
and circulation of 16th-century Italian and Polish literature traditionally 
defined as heretical. We must add to this the humanist philological tradition, 
Valla and, above all, Erasmus, which intersected with the reformed philological 
interpretation. 

In the brief Exhortation to a Free and Impartial Enquiry into the Doctrines of 
Religion that acts as a preface to the text The Faith of one God who is only the 
Father, the anonymous author delineates the pantheon of the Unitarians: 


I may tell such an one, that the Unitarians have a particular Reputation, 
as most skillful in that which is the proper Learning of Divines, the 
sacred Criticism; and are talk'd of by their Adversaries, as a sort of subtle, 
rational, and discerning Men: Particular Authors among them, Erasmus, 
Grotius, Episcopius, Curcellaeus, Crellius, Ruarus, Chillingworth, all 
of them known Unitarians, are by all granted to be in the first rank of 
Learned men.25 


In the years of the Protectorate, Cromwell was convinced that the strong 
reciprocal hostility between the sects was the best antidote to their prolifera- 
tion. This policy of his had permitted a sort of toleration within which vari- 
ous forms of religiosity had developed, including Socinianism. A Unitarian 
group met regularly in London in Coleman Street, congregating around their 
most renowned representative, Paul Best. Having imbibed Socinian ideals dur- 
ing a trip to Germany, Best became a political case and was condemned by 
Parliament in 1646, accused of "denying the Trinity of the Godhead, the deity 
of Christ, and Holy Ghost, and other unheard of blasphemies,” as a result of 
which it advocated "the punishing of the said Paul Best with death" as an 
emblematic answer to the English Socinianism that was now emerging in all 
its perilousness.?6 


24 "Samuel Przypkowski,’ entry by Zbigniew Ogonowski and Janusz Tazbir, in Polski stownik 
biograficzny [dalej: PSB], t. XXIX (1986), 227-32, https://www.ipsb.nina.gov.pl/a/biografia/ 
samuel-przypkowski-h-radwan-ok-1592-1670-pisarz-poeta-arianin. 

25  “Exhortation to a Free and Impartial Enquiry into the Doctrines of Religion,” in The Faith 
of one God who is only the Father (London: 1691). 

26 Wilbur K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, from the Accession of 
James I to the Convention of the Long Parliament (1603-1640) (Cambridge, Mass.: 1936), 89. 
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This was the climate in which John Biddle flourished,?’ a brilliant translator 
of Virgil and Juvenal in his youth, with a career punctuated by imprisonment, 
requests for liberation, and then more convictions and censorship of his works. 
Chauffepié — who devotes an extensive entry in his Nouveau Dictionnaire to 
“un des plus fameux Ecrivains Sociniens d’Angleterre”28 — provides a detailed 
description of the vicissitudes of Biddle's life. A Short Account of the Life, if it was 
not written by Thomas Firmin was, by all accounts, probably commissioned by 
him. This work relates that during his periods of imprisonment Biddle main- 
tained the same freedom in his words as he had in his thoughts and that, in 
addition to the letters and pleadings to be presented to Parliament in his own 
defense, he penned in rapid succession his most exemplary writings: Twelve 
Arguments Drawn out of Scripture, wherein the commonly Received Opinion 
Touching the Deity of the Holy Spirit, is Refuted (London: 1647), A Confession of 
Faith Touching the Holy Trinity, according to the Scripture (London: 1648), and 
also The Faith on one God Asserted and Defended in Several Tracts (London: 
1691), which were to be found in Locke's library?? or were meticulously cited, 
as texts of reference, in his manuscript notes. In addition to the more famous 
works of the Socinian, which were also present in Locke's library and fre- 
quently the subject of observations in his correspondence, particularly with 
William Popple, was the Brief history of Unitarians also called Socinians and 
other writings by the Unitarian Stephen Nye. 


27  OnJohn Biddle, see John Farrington, Johannis Biddelli (Angli) vita (London: 1682); “A short 
account of the life of John Bidle,” in The Faith of one God who is only the Father (London: 
1691); Joshua Toulmin, A Review of the Life, Character and Writings of the Rev. John Biddle 
(London: 1789); Nigel Smith, “And if God was One of Us: John Biddle and Socinianism 
in 17th-century England," in Heresy in Early Modern England, ed. David Loewenstein 
and John Marshall (Cambridge, Eng.: 2006), 160-84; Paul C.H. Lim, Mystery Unveiled: 
The Crisis of the Trinity in Early Modern England (Oxford: 2012); see also Zbigniew 
Ogonowski, “Przypkowski i Locke wobec problemu tolerancji” Archiwum Historii 
Filozofii I Myśli Spotecznej 34 (1989), 209-21; Stephen Trowell, “Unitarian and/or Anglican: 
the Relationship of Unitarianism to the Church from 1687 to 1698,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands University Library of Manchester 78/1 (1996), 77-101; Sarah Mortimer, "Oliver 
Cromwell and Socinians,” in Faustus Socinus and His Heritage, ed. Lech Szczucki (Kraków: 
2005), and more generally Alan Ruston, "English Approaches to Socinianism in Faustus 
Socinus and His Heritage; Diego Lucci, John Locke's Christianity (Cambridge, Eng.: 2021). 

28 Jacques-Georges Chauffepié, Nouveau Dictionnaire historique et critique, pour servir de 
supplément ou de continuation, au Dictionnaire historique et critique de M. Pierre Bayle 
(Amsterdam: 1750—1756), vol. 1, s.v. "Biddle, Jean." 

29 See John Harrison and Peter Laslett, The Library of John Locke (Oxford: 1971), 87. 
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Even better represented in Locke's library are texts of English Antitrini- 
tarianism, especially if we consider the proliferation of publications which, 
during the Interregnum and also in the Restoration period, emerged from an 
authentic “Unitarian Controversy" which peppered the debate with pamphlets 
and tracts.3° 

No less striking is the fact that, in the Adversaria Theologica, the modern 
texts to which Locke makes reference are certain works by John Biddle, the 
Confession of Faith Touching the Holy Trinity, according to the Scripture, and 
the Letter Written to a Certain Knight that prefaces the small volume Twelve 
arguments drawn out of Scripture, in which Biddle analyses and confutes the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, dating to 1647, and finally the Considerations on 
the Explications of the doctrine of the Trinity by Stephen Nye, which appeared 
in 1694.3! Analysing Locke’s manuscripts as extensively as possible, we can 
observe that the English Unitarian production was subjected to close scru- 
tiny and analytic lemmatisation; this is particularly true of the works of John 
Biddle, but those of Stephen Nye are similarly subjected to close reading and 
critical confrontation. 

So what were the pivotal doctrinal points for Biddle, John Knowles, Paul 
Best and the English Unitarians? Biddle in particular had a strong propensity 
towards analysing the most controversial questions of the scriptural text using 
the tools of exegesis and hermeneutics. In the preface to A Twofold Catechism, 
published in London in 1654, he invited the reader to examine: 


the expressions of Gods being infinite and incomprehensible, of his being a 
simple Act, of his subsisting in three persons, or after a threefold maner, of a 
Divine Circumincession, of an Eternal Generation, of an Eternal Procession, 
of an Incarnation, of an Hypostatical Union, of a Communication of 
Properties, of the Mother of God, of God dying, of God made man, of 
Transubstantiation, of Consubstantiation, of Original sin, of Christs tak- 
ing our nature on him, of Christs making satisfaction to God for our sins, 
both past, present, and to come, of Christs fulfilling the Law for us, of Christs 
being punished by God for us, of Christs merits, or his meritorious obedience 
both active and passive, of Christs purchasing the kingdom of heaven for 
us, of Christs enduring the wrath of God, yea the pains of a damned man, 


30 For example, see the list of tracts and collections that Locke had in his own library, 
recorded by Harrison and Laslett, The Library of John Locke, 254-55, under the head- 
ing “Unitarians.” On the “Unitarian controversy" see Roland N. Stromberg, Religious 
Liberalism in 18th-century England (Oxford: 1954), ch. 4. 

31 Fora detailed analysis of the occurrence of the works of Biddle and Nye in Locke's manu- 
scripts see Luisa Simonutti, “John Locke e il socinianesimo." 
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of Christs rising from the dead by his own power, of the Ubiquity of Christs 
body, of apprehending and applying Christs righteousness to our selves by 
faith, of Christs being our Surety, of Christs paying our debts, of our sins 
imputed to Christ, of Christs righteousness imputed to us, of Christs dying 
to appease the wrath of God, and reconcile him to us, of infused grace, of 
free grace, of the world of the elect, of irresistable workings of the Spirit in 
bringing men to believe, of carnal reason, of spiritual desertions, of spiritual 
incomes, of the Outgoings of God, of taking up the Ordinance, &c. and thou 
shalt finde, that as these forms of speech are not owned by the Scripture, 
so neither the things contained in them.3? 


A manifesto of Unitarian creed, a list of doctrinal aspects that, as Biddle force- 
fully clarifies, are not contained in the Scriptures. If one were to accept the 
mystical and figurative interpretation of the Scriptures "without express war- 
rant of the Scripture it self" then anyone could “invent a new mystical mean- 
ing of the Scripture" — warns Biddle - to the point that even, inter alia, the 
idolatries of the Papists and the superstitions of the Turks could appear to be 
approved by the sacred text. 


5 “By the Principles of Scripture and of Reason" 


John Biddle was renowned as having been a brilliantstudent and tutor at Oxford 
and then in Gloucester and later an erudite classical and biblical scholar. His 
works were widely circulated and read and were reprinted both individually 
and in collections. Moreover, the events of his personal life, the succession 
of imprisonments in Newgate and the briefs presented to Parliament in self- 
defense made him a “cause célébre.”33 Added to this was the effectiveness of 
his rhetoric and his sensational testamentary criticism, which brought to the 
fore the paradox of yoking a zealous Protestant hermeneutics to a staunch 
Antitrinitarianism. In the preface to A Twofold Catechism, Biddle reasserted his 
adherence to the Reformed creed as a precise transcription of the word of God 


32 John Biddle, A Twofold Catechism: The One simply called A Scripture-Catechism (London: 
1654), The Preface, s.p. 

33 Kristen Poole, "Theology, Plain, and Simple: Biblical Hermeneutics. Language Philosophy, 
and Trinitarianism in the 17th Century,’ Reformation 24/2 (2019), 122-37, especially 
133ff. Numerous works by Biddle, Best, and other Unitarians were condemned to be 
burnt as blasphemous. See Ariel Hessayon, "Incendiary Texts: Book Burning in England, 
c.1640-c.1660,” Cromohs 12 (2007), 1-25, http://www.cromohs.unifi.it/12_2007/hessayon 
_incendtexts.html. 
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resulting from “an impartial search of the Scripture" and the only way to detect 
many errors: 


For I have long since observed, (and finde my observation to be true and 
certain) that when to express matters of religion men make use of words 
and phrases unheard-of in the Scripture, they sily under them couch false 
doctrines, and obtrude them on us: for without question the doctrines 
of the Scripture can be so aptly explained in no language as that of the 
Scripture it self.34 


A few years earlier, in 1647, LH. - the unknown author of the preface — threw 
down the Antitrinitarian gauntlet, presenting "To the impartial Reader" 
Biddle's famous XII Arguments. Drawn out of the Scripture: wherein the 
Commonly-received Opinion Touching the Deity of the Holy Spirit, is clearly and 
fully Refuted: “The Author hath a long time waited upon learned men, for a 
satisfactory answer to these Arguments; but hath received none: his hopes are, 
that the publishing of them will be a means to produce it, that he may receive 
satisfaction.”3? 

Biddle himself, in A Letter Written to a Certain Knight, a Member of the 
Honourable House of Commons, which accompanied the XII Arguments, con- 
firmed: “I finde my self obliged, both by the principles of Scripture and of 
Reason, to embrace the opinion I now hold forth." He distanced himself from a 
type of rhetoric that all too often concealed the truth, placing himself staunchly 
in the Erasmian tradition of biblical exegesis, repeating with conviction the 
admonition that critical rigour in the comprehension of the Bible was fully 
consonant with the normal capacity for understanding: "So especially in mat- 
ters of Religion, not to regard so much who it is that speaketh, as what it is that 
is spoken; remembring how our Saviour in the Gospel saith, that God is wont to 
hide his secrets from the wise and prudent, and to reveal them unto Children."?6 


34 Biddle, A Twofold Catechism, The Preface, s.p. 

35 LH, “To the Impartial Reader” in John Biddle, XII. Arguments. Drawn out of the Scripture: 
wherein the Commonly-received Opinion Touching the Deity of the Holy Spirit, is clearly and 
fully Refuted. To which is prefixed a Letter Tending to the Same purpose, Written to a Member 
of the Parliament. And to which is subjoyned, An Exposition of Seven Principal Passages of 
the Scripture, alleadged by the Adversaries to prove the Deity of the Holy Spirit. Together with 
an Answer to Their Grand Objection touching the Supposed Omnipresence of the Holy Spirit 
(London: 1647), s.p. 

36 John Biddle, “A Letter Written to a Certain Knight, a Member of the Honourable House of 
Commons,’ in Idem, XII. Arguments. Drawn out of the Scripture, s.p. 
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John Biddle axiomatically listed the arguments demonstrating that, while 
the Holy Spirit can be conformant with God, since conformity implies the exis- 
tence of two distinct entities the Holy Spirit cannot be identical to the Father 
nor share in His divinity: *He that is distinguished from God, is not God. The 
holy Spirit is distinguished from God."?? Twelve points refuting the deity and 
identity of the Holy Spirit with God, complete with references to passages from 
the Old and New Testaments and to the letters of St. Paul. 

The following year in 1648, Biddle resumed these arguments, addressed this 
time to criticism of the Trinity and of the superstitions into which Christians 
have too often let themselves fall. In the preface to A Confession of Faith 
Touching the Holy Trinity, According to the Scripture he gives Luther and Calvin 
the credit for having courageously purified Christianity of “sundry Idolatrous 
Pollutions of the Romane Antichrist.’ Nevertheless, they had allowed belief in 
"the Gross Opinion touching three Persons in God" to persist, an error that not 
only paved the way to other contaminations, but also corrupted the religion it 
was placed at the heart of. Admitting the presence of three gods signified sub- 
verting the oneness of God, so frequently asserted in Scripture. Biddle stresses 
that to avoid this absurdity it is not sufficient to restate along with Athanasius 
that the divinity of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit is one alone, that 
there are not three Gods, but only one God, because anyone who dares to apply 
reason to the matters of religion would see how ridiculous such a statement is. 
He evokes the Aristotelian logic supporting the illegitimacy of the inference 
of tritheism: 


If the word God, taken for the most high God, (as here it is) be predicated 
of three, it is an Universal (since not onely Aristotle, but common under- 
standing, sheweth that to be an Universal, which may be predicated of 
many; that a Singular, which cannot so be predicated) and consequently 
there are three Gods.38 


Therefore, both according to Scripture and according to Aristotelian logic, and 
also according to human reason, the contradictory nature of the conception of 
the Trinity is clear. A few years later Biddle called to the bench the Fathers 
of the Church who had lived in the early centuries and the biblical philology 
of Erasmus. The passages taken from their writings were the best response to 
the supporters of the Trinity and the testimony that the Fathers of the Church 


37  Biddle, XII. Arguments. Drawn out of the Scripture, 1. 
38 John Biddle, A Confession of Faith Touching the Holy Trinity, According to the Scripture 
(London: 1648), s.p. 
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themselves had employed to avoid "the scandal of the Cross,” namely, the griev- 
ous sin of having put the one they adored to death in a vile and ignoble man- 
ner. Taking up the passage from Arnobius, that not Christ himself dyed, but 
the Man whom he had assumed, and carried about with him —although the 
same concept had been expressed by Tertullian — Biddle reiterates how they 
were convinced that God is the First and only Supreme Monarch and were 
fully cognizant of the negative consequences that the idea of the two Natures 
in Christ would lead to.?? 


6 “Evill lyes at the door" 


Christopher Sand had therefore grasped both the similarities and the distances 
between English Unitarianism and the Socinian antitrinitarian interpretation. 
He believed the English Arians to be Paul Best, Neuserus, and Biddle — hence 
the name of Biddellians given to his adherents — who agreed with Arius regard- 
ing the person of the Holy Spirit and the pre-existence of Christ, whereas 
they were closer to Socinus on other article of faith and on the Holy Spirit 
in general.4° 

Moreover, Biddle was able to boast an assiduous frequentation of Socinian 
thought and the Polish and German Brethren. His work as a translator had pro- 
vided him with a profound knowledge of the linguistic and rhetorical structure 
of their works and their doctrine. In 1652 he had collaborated on the English 
translation of the Catechesis Ecclesiarum quae in regno Poloniae, that is The 
Racovian Catechism, which was published in London, albeit under the ficti- 
tious indication of Amsterdam. In the following year, again in London, he pub- 
lished the English translation of the Dissertatio de pace et concordia by Samuel 
Przypkowski and the Brevis disquisitio, or a Brief Enquiry Touching a Better 
Way than is commonly made Use of, to Refute Papists, and Reduce Protestants to 
Certainity and Unity in Religion, written by Joachim Stegmann; in the same year 
he also translated The Life of that Incomparable Man, Faustus Socinus Senensis, 
composed by Przypkowski around the mid-1630s. In addition to doctrinal 


39 John Biddle, The Testimonies of Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Novatianus, Theophilus, 
Origen, (Who lived in the Two First Centuries after Christ was born, or thereabouts;) as also, 
of Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, Hilary, and Brightman; concerning that One God, and the 
Persons of the Holy Trinity. together with Observations on the same (London: [s.a. 1653]), 
67-68. 

40 Christopher Sand, Nucleus historiae Ecclesiasticae (Cosmopoli: 1669), 111. 
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issues, these works also proposed the establishment of the true religion which 
would lead to harmony between the churches and tolerance.^! 

Biddle and the Unitarians were sensitive to such issues, whereas they 
remained distant on the question of the dual nature of Christ and the issue of 
his resurrection: “Here you see that to those words, according to the Flesh, are 
opposed these, according to the Spirit of Holiness.’*? The high point of Christ's 
sacrifice for the redemption of the sins of the world is not his death on the 
cross but when, after the Resurrection, he appears before God dressed in glory 
and immortality: a Holy Spiritual Body which nevertheless renders him no lon- 
ger merely a man because he has risen from the dead, while at the same time 
he cannot equal God in all his power since he bears divine nature and human 
nature united. Thus, for Biddle, the union of the two natures in Christ repre- 
sents the glorification and exaltation of his human nature: 


But if Christ be according to the Spirit of Holiness by the Resurrection from 
the dead, (that is) according to his Holy Spiritual Body which he received 
by means of the Resurrection from the dead, the Son of God in power, and 
accordingly a God over all, he is not the Son of God in power, and accord- 
ingly a God over all, by having the Divine Nature personally united to 
his Humane Nature, but by the Glorification and Exaltation of his very 
Humane Nature, and so is not the most High God, but a God subordinate 
to Him.43 


It was precisely the question of the Trinity that galvanized the interest of the 
English Unitarians and was a characteristic element of their thought, together 
with the figure of Christ and the negation of the role of the Holy Spirit; also 
of interest, moreover, were the issues of original sin, grace, and free will. 
Concluding the fourth letter of the Brief History of the Unitarians, the Unitarian 
Stephen Nye expounded the nub of the argument and confirmed that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the doctrine of transubstantiation have the same root 
in the authority of the Church and the same strict literal interpretation of 
certain equivocal texts. As a result, those who reject transubstantiation must 
perforce reject the Trinity: Nye therefore draws a close connection between 
the Unitarian creed and a natural extension of the Protestant creed as part 


41 See Justin Champion, “Harmless Freedom": John Biddle, John Knowles and the Reception of 
Polish Socinian Defences of Toleration, c.1650-1665 (London: 2015), 23; see also Grayson M. 
Ditchfield, Theophilus Lindsey: From Anglican to Unitarian (London: 1998). 

42 Biddle, A Confession of Faith Touching the Holy Trinity, According to the Scripture, 36. 

43 Ibid., 38-39. 
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of the same anti-Catholic battle. For Nye, if the Anglicans persist in accept- 
ing the Trinity as a fundamental element of Christianity, they reveal their vul- 
nerability before the arguments of the Catholics. Nye argues that Christ is the 
Pope's God but, in fact, according to the Scriptures Christ is not God. And, for all 
Protestants, the Scriptures contain everything that man needs to know. 

It is also pertinent here to cite Joseph Cornish, the biographer of Thomas 
Firmin, merchant and philanthropist, paladin of the English Unitarians.** In 
1698, in his Account of Mr. Firmins's Religion and of the Present State of the 
Unitarian Controversy, Cornish wrote: 


Mr. Firmin and the English Unitarians never were entirely in the senti- 
ments of F. Socinus; they embraced the opinions of Mr. J. Bidle. Mr. Bidle 
differ'd from Socinus, and the foreign Unitarians, as in some other points 
so in that, he believed the H. Spirit is, tho' not God, yet a Person in the 
vulgar sense of that word.[...] Those in England, who call themselves 
Unitarians, never were entirely in the sentiments of Socinus, or the 
Socinians. Notwithstanding, as our Opposers have pleas'd themselves in 
calling us Socinians, we have not always declined the name; because in 
interpreting many texts of Scripture, we cannot but approve and follow 
the judgment of those Writers; who are confessed by all to be excellent 
Critics, and very Judicious.#5 


Between the 17th and 18th century, therefore, in the English world the con- 
cept of the oneness of God remained central to antitrinitarian reflection, albeit 
accompanied by aspects characteristic of Continental Socinian thought such 
as the nature of Christ, the redemption of sins and original sin. Nye's writings 
also underscore issues that were equally strongly felt by the English Unitarians, 
such as the question of natural law and natural religion, the fundamental points 
of a common creed. These were the topics of a lengthy and strong tradition — 
of Erasmian and other persuasion - which, in a strictly Lockean perspective, 
developed into a conception of peace and union between the churches and 
to the theorization of tolerance based on the separation of Church and State. 
The tormented personal vicissitudes of Brest and Biddle, as of other less 
famous writers, and their condemnation by Parliament and by the Anglican 
clergy, cast light on how the theological itinerary of these first English Socinians 


44 On the figure of Thomas Firmin see the article by Daniela Bianchi, "Thomas Firmin: 
Eresia, filantropia e istituzioni nell'Inghilterra della fine del XVII secolo," Materiali per 
una storia della cultura giuridica 10/1 (1980), 45-96. 

45 Joseph Cornish, An Account of Mr. Firmin's Religion (London: 1780), 8. 
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and their criticism of the erroneous and interpolated account of the Trinity 
intersected with the attempt to point the way to an individual creed and val- 
ues, which inevitably exposed them to harsh consequences.46 The thematic 
affinities that Locke shared with the English Unitarians enabled exchange 
and stimulating dialogue. This is not to say that the independent philosopher 
adhered to the creed of the sect, but rather that his philosophical and political 
reflections of the time coincided with some aspects of their creed. 

"Evill lyes at the door" wrote John Owen‘? of the Socinianism that aimed 
to identify a limited number of fundamental principles and that would have 
encouraged and made possible the union between the Churches and clem- 
ency towards heresies. For the England of the Interregnum first and then of 
the Restoration, fighting the Socinians had great social and political signifi- 
cance. While the Anglican clergy saw Socinianism as a detestable heresy and 
as arrogant skepticism,48 from a social perspective — beyond its rational atti- 
tude towards the Trinity, free will and Christ's sacrifice — it also seemed as 
though the sect wished to secure powers that went far beyond the limits set by 
Cromwell’s religious toleration. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Immorality and Intolerance in the Bible? 


Natural Ethicality and the Interpretation of Scripture in the Writings 
of Pierre Bayle 


Stefano Brogi 


1 Bayle and the Divine Inspiration of Scripture 


Pierre Bayle arrived in Geneva on 2 September 1670. Some ten days earlier he 
had sneaked out of Toulouse and abjured the Catholicism to which he had 
converted on 19 March of the previous year. As a relapsed heretic, the young 
Huguenot was liable to arrest: this is why he left for Geneva, where he intended 
to resume his university studies. Besides, Calvin's city was an ideal destination 
for the kind of intellectual and spiritual revision needed by someone who had 
just lived through the experience of a double conversion and somehow sought 
to reconfirm himself in the Reformed faith. Over the following months, Bayle 
sent detailed reports about his studies to his relatives, who were obviously 
concerned about the successive steps he had taken. Bayle no doubt sought to 
keep them informed, but also to reassure them as to the solidity of his restored 
beliefs. However, these letters betray intellectual worries that are hardly reas- 
suring. They mark the beginning of a mode of writing which Bayle will adopt 
in most of his works: in reporting his impressions of the Genevan milieu or the 
texts he is reading, he provides specific and detailed information, yet does not 
always reveal his thoughts in full, leaving it up to his correspondents to infer 
them on the basis of their expectations. 

This is evident when Bayle mentions philological and critical discussions 
of the Bible for the first time. I am referring to two letters (well known to 
scholars) written in September 1671 and addressed, respectively, to his father 
(21/11 September) and to his brother Jacob (21 September).! In both cases Bayle 
discusses difficulties related to the integrity or inerrancy of Scripture: the for- 
mer letter refers to the different versions of Judas's death provided by Matthew 
and the Acts of the Apostles; the latter, to the alterations in the biblical manu- 
script tradition highlighted by philologists. However, we find some noteworthy 


1 CB = Correspondance de Pierre Bayle, ed. Élisabeth Labrousse, Antony McKenna et al. (Oxford: 
1999-2017), I, 40-52 and 67-77. 
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differences: in writing to his father, the young exile sets out from the lectures 
given by Pastor Jean-Jacques Sartoris — professor of Greek and literature at the 
Geneva academy — which reported the opinions of Saumaise and Casaubon. 
Saumaise simply applied the philological method in use for secular texts to 
the two versions of Judas’ death, with the risk — Bayle observes — of “exposer 
un peu trop [l'Écriture] aux faiblesses des histoires communes.” Casaubon, by 
contrast, sought to find an unlikely middle ground between the two accounts: 
Judas would have hanged himself, as Matthew reports, but the rope would 
have snapped and the poor wretch would have fallen onto a jagged rock, pierc- 
ing his breast, as reported by Acts.? Our author does not hide his doubts about 
this ad hoc solution, and asks his father to share his opinion about it. I suspect 
that Jean Bayle was not pleased with this request but, in any case, the letter 
merely touches upon issues that had come up during the lectures which Pierre 
had attended, without really discussing them.* 

Writing to his brother Jacob, probably on the same day, Bayle is far less chary. 
First of all, he brings up the Epistolae by Tanneguy Le Févre, an author with a 
sinister reputation among most Calvinists, and whom Bayle himself, in a pre- 
vious letter to Jacob, had defined as “un homme sans religion.”? Nevertheless, 
Pierre does not conceal the fact that he finds Le Févre's observations on the 
corruption of various biblical passages convincing: “Cela pourrait étre suspect 
s'il le disait lui seul, vu son peu de piété, mais tous les traducteurs presque ont 


CB I, 49. 

Matt. 27:5; Acts 118. For a succinct overview of the exegetical problem posed by these pas- 
sages, see Bart D. Ehrman, Jesus, Interrupted: Revealing the Hidden Contradictions in the Bible 
(and Why We Don't Know About Them) (New York: 2010), 45-47; for an overview of the dif- 
ferent attempts made by Christian exegetes to explain the discordance between the two 
New Testament accounts, see Edmond Locard, “La mort de Judas Iscariote (étude critique 
d'exégése et de médecine légale sur un cas de pendaison célèbre), Bulletin de la Société 
dAnthropologie de Lyon 24 (1905), 104-30. 

4 Bayle was to return to the debate on Judas's death a few years later, when in the Nouvelles 
de la République des Lettres he reviewed the Exercitationes academicae de pernicie et casu 
Judae tou prodotou by Jacobus Gronovius (Leiden: 1683); in this case he provided slightly 
more extensive information, while still refraining from taking any stance on the matter: see 
OD = Œuvres diverses, 4 vols. (The Hague: 1727-1731), 1, 52b-54a. 

5 CB I, 34. On Le Févre, see Dinah Ribard, "Le 'petit maitre de Saumur': Tanneguy Le Févre 
et l'érudition protestante," Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du protestantisme français 154 
(2008), 41-59 and Eadem, “Les usages politiques des intellectuels protestants à la cour de 
Louis XIV Littératures classiques 72 (2010), 49-62; Eliane Itti, "L'abjuration des époux Dacier, 
le 20 septembre 1685,” Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du protestantisme français 157 (2011), 
159-86. See also Emmanuel Bury, "Tanneguy Le Févre, professeur de Grec à l'Académie de 
Saumur,’ and Joy A. Kleinstuber, “La République des lettres à Saumur" in Saumur, capitale 
européenne du protestantisme au XVII* siécle (Fontevraud: 1991), 79-89 and 91-96. 
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la méme pensée” Among biblical scholars sharing this opinion, Bayle men- 
tions not just Erasmus, but even Théodore de Bèze. The editors of Bayle's corre- 
spondence have failed to identify the passage from Béze he is alluding to, but in 
any case, the way in which the opinion of the Genevan theologian is reported 
is — to put it mildly — insinuating: 


L'illustre Théodore de Béze [...] avoue souvent que s'il osait donner lieu 
à la conjecture en ajoutant ou changeant quelque syllabe, il óterait des 
difficultés aprés lesquelles les interprétes suent inutilement, mais il aime 
mieux laisser les choses comme elles sont que changer quelque chose au 
texte de l'Écriture, bien que les différentes lectures qui se trouvent dans 
les divers manuscrits qu'il a consultés prouvent invinciblement qu'il a 
faute ou dans les uns ou dans les autres, ne se pouvant faire que deux 
choses éloignées l'une de l'autre aient été dictées aux écrivains sacrés.” 


More generally, Bayle evokes famous theologians “qui ont assez confiance au 
bon sens pour croire que qui aura bien examiné le but de l'apótre par exemple, 
la suite de son discours, la maniére dont il veut insinuer une vérité et telles 
autres choses, pourra rétablir les passages corrompus et ôter les fautes qui 
se sont glissées" Among these he expressly mentions Louis Cappel and his 
innovative views on the vocalic punctuation of the Masoretic Text. As he does 
with his father, Bayle draws his brother's attention to the dangers of following 
the path taken by modern critics. However, when we read his words in full, it 
becomes clear that he regards this as an unavoidable course of action: 


Je trouve que c'est fort affaiblir l'autorité des Écritures, et qu'il faudrait 
bien se garder de la soumettre à la raison des hommes qui selon leurs 
différentes passions chercheraient divers sens à un méme chapitre, et 
ne voudraient jamais demeurer d'accord de la conjecture de leurs adver- 
saires comme font les critiques à l'égard des passages d'un Virgile, d'un 
Horace et d'un Cicéron, mais d'autre coté on ne peut nier quil n'y ait des 
endroits de l'Ecriture où on ne lit pas comme il y avait au commencement 
puis qu'à peine deux exemplaires méme des plus anciens se trouveront 
conformes en ces endroits-là, l'un portant un mot l'autre en portant un 
autre, et moins encore peut-on nier qu'un habile homme ne peut changer 


6 CBr 69. 

7 CB1,70. Might Bayle be alluding to a Beza passage directed against Castellio, even though it 
goes in exactly the opposite direction from the one he attributes to him? See Theodorus Beza, 
Responsio ad defensiones et reprehensiones S. Castellionis (Geneva: 1563), 2. 
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quelques mots qui feraient un sens plus juste que ceux qui sont aujourd'hui 
dans le texte.? 


According to Elisabeth Labrousse, these letters bear witness to “la rigide ortho- 
doxie” of Bayle's religious education and reveal “un certain malaise à voir 
l'Écriture Sainte traitée à la manière d'un texte profane"? I am inclined to agree 
with her first claim, in the sense that Bayle — when addressing his relatives — 
certainly takes account of the theological outlook of his home milieu (although 
this does not prevent him from emphasizing the objective difficulties with the 
doctrine of literal inspiration, which not long after was to be confirmed in the 
clearest form by the Consensus helveticus). Labrousse's second claim instead 
seems misleading to me, insofar as it attributes to Pierre an unease which, in all 
likelihood, was only felt by his father and brother: our author merely notes that 
the new biblical criticism is destined to have subversive consequences for the 
theological tradition. Still, already in these youthful letters, he deems implau- 
sible a reaffirmation of the integrity and inerrancy of Scripture according to 
the most rigid theological tradition. 

Bayle was always to refrain from explicitly questioning the authority of bib- 
lical revelation. Instead, he tried to develop his arguments — as far as this was 
possible — within limits compatible with the doctrine of literal inspiration. 
Although (from as early as 1671) he was absolutely aware of the weakness of 
this doctrine, he also realized that to challenge it head on was to enter a mine- 
field that risked completely overturning the divine authority of Scripture.!? 
His statements of apparent deference to the orthodox position, on this front, 
almost always take the form of warnings about the inevitable and very dan- 
gerous consequences of historical-philological criticism. Significantly, Bayle 
always steered clear of the kind of ideas that were being developed from the 
mid-1680s-in the wake of Spinoza and through a (polemical) dialogue with 
Richard Simon - by two figures he knew well and with whom he had estab- 
lished important, albeit troubled, relations: Noél Aubert de Versé and Jean Le 
Clerc. Indeed, Bayle's relation with the latter turned sour for the first time, and 
perhaps for good, precisely because he sought to distance himself from the 
Sentiments de quelques théologiens de Hollande — a choice which must chiefly 
be interpreted as a warning about the predictable orthodox reactions against 


8 CB 1,70 (the italics are mine). 

9 Élisabeth Labrousse, Pierre Bayle: Hétérodoxie et rigorisme (1964, repr. Paris: 1996), 323. 

10 With regard to this matter, see the observations on the dispute between the Jansenists 
and the Jesuit Jean Adam: DHC = Dictionnaire historique et critique (Amsterdam: 1740), 1, 
76a-b (Adam E). 
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the radical outcomes of rationalistic scriptural criticism and in particular of 
attempts to rethink the doctrine of inspiration." 

Whatever his personal convictions about the authority of the Bible, Bayle 
always left open the possibility to withdraw, if the circumstances required it, 
against possible attacks by reformed orthodoxy. However, several years later, in 
Eclaircissement sur les pyrrhoniens, he was to raise the question in very differ- 
ent terms, albeit it only through fleeting references. He noted that, in principle, 
as far as the question of the divine inspiration of Scripture is concerned (but 
also that of the very existence of God), Christians ought to debate with athe- 
ists and misbelievers on an equal footing. Still, he warned his readers not to 
embark on such discussions, given the impossibility, on the philosophicallevel, 
of forcing those who deny revelation to surrender: "Toute la dispute donc que 
les chrétiens peuvent admettre avec les philosophes est sur cette question de 
fait, si Ecriture a été composée par des auteurs inspirés de Dieu. Si les preuves 
que les chrétiens alléguent sur ce sujet ne convainquent pas les philosophes, 
la partie doit être rompue.”!” To question the authority of Scripture, even with 
the intention of reformulating the matter in more appropriate terms, meant 
exposing oneself to the objections of "libertins" and Spinozists without being 
able to present really decisive arguments. Bayle, therefore, recommended his 
readers to steer clear of such a thorny issue. He himself endeavored to heed 
this advice, as far as he could: besides, he lacked some crucial competences 
in the field of biblical studies, starting from adequate knowledge of Hebrew. 
His inroads into exegetical topics always rested on other scholars' erudition; 
and while Bayle did not refrain from making use of it in a very insidious way 
on certain occasions, he never claimed to be offering original contributions to 
philological-textual criticism of the Bible.!3 


11 On the complicated relation between Bayle and Le Clerc (which eventually turned into 
open, bitter polemic), I will refer to Stefano Brogi, “Bayle, Le Clerc et les 'rationaux;" in 
Pierre Bayle dans la République des Lettres, ed. Antony McKenna and Gianni Paganini 
(Paris: 2004), 211-28; on his relations with Aubert de Versé see Gianluca Mori, Bayle phi- 
losophe (Paris: 1999), 157-72 and Idem, “Bayle e il socinianesimo,” in Fausto Sozzini e la 
filosofia in Europa, ed. Mariangela Priarolo and Emanuela Scribano (Siena: 2005), 179-210; 
Fiormichele Benigni, “Introduzione,” in Noël Aubert de Verse, L'impie convaincu ou dis- 
sertation contre Spinoza (Rome: 2015), vii-lxxxii; Stefano Brogi, "Introduzione," in Noël 
Aubert de Verse, Le tombeau du socinianisme (Rome: 2016), vii-Ixxii. 

12 DHC IV, 641-42. 

13 On Bayle's attitude to biblical exegesis, see Maria-Cristina Pitassi, “Fondements de la 
croyance et statut de l'Écriture: Bayle et la question de l'examen," in Les "Éclaircissements" 
de Pierre Bayle, ed. Hubert Bost and Antony McKenna (Paris: 2010), 143-60; Eadem, 
"Bayle, the Bible, and the Remonstrant Tradition at the Time of the 'Commentaire philo- 
sophique” in Scriptural Authority and Biblical Criticism in the Dutch Golden Age: God's Word 
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2 Moses's and Elijah's Intolerance 


In this context, it is hardly surprising that Bayle steers clear of the debate on 
the authority of Scripture in the Commentaire philosophique, a text aiming 
to encourage Huguenots to abandon intolerant or semi-intolerant positions 
and to embrace the principle of non-coercion in matters of religious faith. 
It is hardly a coincidence that, in presenting this text in the autumn of 1686, 
Bayle immediately notes that the interpretation of Scripture it proposes rests 
on completely different bases from those of historical-philological studies. To 
prove the unfoundedness of the persecutory interpretation of the Gospel par- 
able of the banquet (Luke 14:22), he proposes a *commentary of a new kind:" 
a philosophical commentary resting on some unquestionable principles of 
natural morality, which are universally acknowledged as valid.4 

The author of the Commentaire, in other words, appeals to a form of moral 
rationalism, which is adopted as the criterion governing any interpretation 
of the biblical text. This may be seen as a kind of rationalism accessible to 
everyone, because - leaving aside the language reminiscent of Malebranche 
(although no “vision in God" is to be attributed to Bayle) — the Rotterdam phi- 
losopher only contends that certain moral principles of an eminently formal 
nature are connatural to the human intellect. These principles most notably 
include the golden rule “do not do unto other as you would not have them do 
unto you." On the basis of this elementary moral principle (which is actually 
compatible with very different normative systems and with an essentially rela- 
tivist attitude to social mores and practices), Bayle can effectively argue against 
those who attribute to God the command to resort to force in order to compel 
heretics and unbelievers to convert to the true faith. Despite the emphasis 
placed on the expression compelle intrare by the whole ‘persecutory’ tradition, 
which finds its main point of reference in the anti-Donatist Augustine, the task 
of the Commentaire seems relatively straightforward in this respect: for neither 


Questioned, ed. Dick van Miert, Henk J.M. Nellen, Piet Steenbakkers, and Jetze Touber 
(Oxford: 2017), 257-69; Jean Bernier, “Pierre Bayle and Biblical Criticism,” in Scriptural 
Authority, 240-56; Luisa Simonutti, “Bayle e la Bibbia: tra David e Mahomet,” in Religious 
Obedience and Political Resistance in the Early Modern World: Jewish, Christian and Islamic 
Philosophers Addressing the Bible, ed. Luisa Simonutti (Turnhout: 2014), 393-412. 

14 CP = Commentaire philosophique sur ces paroles de Jésus-Christ: Contrains-les d'entrer 
(1686-1687) 1, 1; OD II, 367a. 

15 Iwill refer to my ‘Introduzione,’ in Pierre Bayle, Commentario filosofico sulla tolleranza 
(Turin: 2018), v-lxvii. I have analysed Bayle’s moral philosophy more extensively in a 
paper entitled “Bayle et la régle d'or: Ordre moral, relativisme et tolerance," presented 
at a seminar held in Geneva in November 2018 and organized by M.C. Pitassi (I hope to 
publish a new version of this paper in the near future). 
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the text nor the context of Luke's parable of the banquet offers any real reasons 
to suppose that Jesus of Nazareth championed some form of physical or moral 
coercion. Far thornier are other biblical passages, in which prophets and men 
of God do not hesitate to resort to indiscriminate violence against their oppo- 
nents, and in which God himself commands or endorses such behavior. Bayle, 
therefore, is forced by the inner logic of his argument to outline a strategy for 
interpreting a series of scriptural passages that is capable of defusing the pre- 
dictable objection raised by the supporters of compelle intrare. 

The biblical passages to which the Commentaire pays particular atten- 
tion in this respect are chiefly Old Testament ones: the Deuteronomy pas- 
sages enjoining death for any “prophet or dreamer of dreams" who leads to 
apostasy from the true God, and more generally for anyone practicing idola- 
try (Deut. 131-11 and 17:2-7); the episode in which Phinehas, son of Eleazar, 
kills the Israelite and the Midianite woman who worship Baal, and receives 
explicit divine approval for his actions (Num. 25:118; Ps. 106:28-31); the intran- 
sigent command to exterminate all the Amalekites delivered to Saul through 
Samuel (1 Sam. 1531-35); and the slaughter of the prophets of Baal at the hands 
of the prophet Elijah, to which Bayle — as we will see shortly — assigns par- 
ticular importance (1 Kgs 18:20-40).16 However, we also find significant New 
Testament references, in particular to the miraculous killing of Ananias and 
Sapphira by Peter the Apostle (Acts 5:1-11).!” In cases such as these, Bayle's task 
seems particularly difficult: without questioning the idea of divine revelation 
in relation to these passages, he must explain how they can be reconciled with 
the most basic principles of natural morality, and in particular with the golden 
rule. 

What is particularly interesting, from this point of view, is chapter 4 from 
the second part of the Commentaire, a text that would deserve to be analysed 
in detail in order to grasp its potentially subversive implications and to high- 
light the skill with which the author attempts to solve the difficulties posed 
by the biblical texts Deut. 13:6 and 1 Kgs. 18:40. For reasons of space, however, 
I must defer this analysis to a future publication. Here I will only note that the 
insinuating and rather convoluted argument of the Commentaire ultimately 
leads to the (rather Spinozian) thesis that the Mosaic regime, by virtue of its 
theocratic nature, could rightly punish any deviation from religious orthodoxy 
as an attack on political authority, but that this right ceased to exist with the 


16  $eeCP1,3;2, 42, 9; 3, 10 (OD II, 374b, 407a-409b, 433a, 4542). 

17  CP2,9and 3, 10 (OD II, 433a and 455a). CP 3, 10 also examines some Pauline episodes, 
which in any case would be difficult to interpret as a justification for religious violence: 
see Acts 18:12-17; 1 Cor. 5:5; 1 Tim. 1:20. 
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monarchic transformation of the Hebrew State, and in any case cannot be 
adopted after the advent of Christ, whose kingdom is not of this world.!8 This 
solution was in fact perfectly in line with the reflections later presented in the 
Dictionnaire with regard to the “religion du souverain," that is the intrinsic logic 
of all political power, which in itself is incompatible with the moral norms of 
Christianity. Defending the established religion is an obvious priority for any 
political authority, but it acquires absolute cogency in the case of the Mosaic 
revelation, which combines divine law and civil law. So, in the footsteps of 
Machiavelli and Spinoza, Mosaic Law is presented in the Commentaire as a 
temporary legislation, valid only for the theocratic phase of the Hebrew State: 
in this most particular circumstance, religious dissent amounted to rebellion 
against political authority, which therefore had the right to suppress it.!9 

This, undoubtedly unconventional, solution has the drawback of not being 
applicable to other biblical passages, particularly the description of Elijah's 
slaughter of the priests of Baal in 1 Kgs. 18. Elijah's action can hardly be justi- 
fied by appealing to the theocratic exception, precisely because it was commit- 
ted against the worship of Baal endorsed by King Ahab. Bayle is thus forced to 
resort to an ad hoc hypothesis which is no better than Casaubon's conjecture 
about Judas's death: the Commentaire hypothesizes that God revealed to the 
prophet “que ces prétres [de Baal] étaient dans la mauvaise foi, qu'ils abusaient 
sciemment et malicieusement du people." On the basis of this supposition, the 
priests of Baal are denied the right which is otherwise assigned to people with 
an erring conscience, insofar as such a right is inextricably bound to good faith. 
Where any subjective belief of being right is lacking, every demand for toler- 
ance will prove ill-founded: one can consent “de bon coeur [...] qu'on envoie 
les ministres et toutes leurs oüailles au gibet, si l'on sait certainement qu'ils 
préchent l'erreur et l'hérésie à eux connues comme telles, par malice et par des 
intérêts humains. Qu'on les pende tous en ce cas-là.”20 

The author was no doubt well aware of the flimsiness of his ad hoc hypoth- 
esis, but on this occasion he found no better way of avoiding explicitly accus- 
ing Elijah (and his God!) of immoral behavior. Later on, Bayle was to renounce 


18 | oni, 407a-408b. 

19 On Spinoza, see ch. 17 of the Tractatus theologico-politicus: cf. the text edited by Fokke 
Akkerman (Paris: 1999), 534-84. More generally, see Christopher Ligota, *Histoire à fonde- 
ment théologique: La République des Hébreux,’ in L’Ecriture Sainte au temps de Spinoza 
et dans le systéme spinoziste (Paris: 1992), 149-67; Lea Campos Boralevi, “La ‘respublica 
Hebraeorum nella tradizione olandese,” Il pensiero politico 35 (2002): 431-63; Eric Nelson, 
The Hebrew Republic: Jewish Sources and the Transformation of European Political Thought 
(Cambridge, Mass.: 2010). 

20 ODII, 409a. 
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this hypothesis, in the Dictionnaire entry Élie, by explicitly distancing himself 
precisely from the Commentaire passage just quoted.?! And while it is true that 
this entry once again evoked - as the only possible solution - the idea of a spe- 
cific divine revelation somehow authorizing Elijah's action, it is equally true 
that this suggestion was accompanied by the enigmatic comment “c’est-la une 
raison à quoi il y a nulle réplique parmi les chrétiens" (I have added the italics 
to emphasize that this is the only possible solution for anyone who sets out from 
the assumption of the unquestionable authority of biblical revelation). 


3 David's or God's Sin? 


The convoluted attempts made by the Commentaire philosophique to avoid 
openly challenging the idea of the divine inspiration of certain scriptural 
passages — ones that clearly conflict with the author's general thesis — are fully 
understandable, insofar as this text is designed to push Christians (particu- 
larly Reformed Christians) into acknowledging respect for people's conscience 
as a universal principle. This attempt would have lost all plausibility if it had 
sought to present an explicit limiting of the authority of Scripture as its corol- 
lary. By contrast, some ten years later the Dictionnaire was to denounce the 
incompatibility between natural morality and the conduct of certain men of 
God, or — worse still — of God himself. Actually, it is clear that this assumption 
was to serve as the basis for an entire “Manichean” tirade on the impossibility 
of justifying divine providence in relation to the world's evils. Judged against 
our moral standards, the divine course of action with respect to Adam's sin 
and the salvation of his descendants seems utterly indefensible. However, I 
do not wish here to dwell on well-known issues that I have already discussed 
at length elsewhere.?? Rather, in moving toward a conclusion, I wish to focus 
on the famous David entry of the Dictionnaire, the first version of which was 
censored by the Walloon Consistory of Rotterdam and was extensively revised 
to produce the second edition (although, the printer essentially circumvented 
the injunction by reprinting the original text and selling it as a supplement to 
the 1702 volumes). 

Walter Rex's book is still crucial to any attempt at correctly framing the whole 
episode. Rex notes the allusions to William of Orange in the incriminated entry 


21 Élie B: DHC 2, 347a-b. 

22 As far as I am concerned, it is still useful to refer to Stefano Brogi, Teologia senza verità 
(Milan: 1998), 187-254; but see also the masterly pages by Sergio Landucci in La teodicea 
nell'età cartesiana (Naples: 1986), 245-77. 
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and points to the political motivations behind the censorship.?? However, this 
reconstruction still leaves us in the dark as to the theological and philosophi- 
cal implications of the pages on David - implications which were quite pro- 
vocative for Calvinist (but also non-Calvinist) readers. The Holy Prophet King, 
the man "selon le coeur de Dieu" according to Scripture, represents for Bayle a 
glaring example of immorality, if we judge his behavior according to ordinary 
notions about ethics and justice. This harsh verdict could naturally be based 
on the words which the Book of Kings itself attributes to prophet Nathan and, 
through them, on the words of Calvin and other reformed theologians. This 
does not change the fact that Bayle expresses his verdict in a particularly harsh 
way, so much so that his pious readers found it too scathing. However, it is 
particularly the argument through which he defends this verdict that comes 
across as disturbing in terms of its potential implications: 


Le profond respect que l'on doit avoir pour ce grand roi, pour ce grand 
prophéte, ne nous doit pas empécher de désapprouver les taches qui se 
rencontrent dans sa vie; autrement nous donnerions lieux aux profanes 
de nous reprocher qu'il suffit, afin qu'une action soit juste, qu'elle ait 
été faite par certaines gens que nous vénérons. Il n'y aurait rien de plus 
funeste que cela à la morale chrétienne. Il est important pour la vraie 
religion que la vie des orthodoxes soit jugée par les idées générales de la 
droiture et de l’ordre.?* 


In passing judgement on the morality of someone's actions we should not be 
conditioned by the personality of their author: what is a sin for Nero, is also a 
sin for David. But if we cannot call a fault a virtue only because it is committed 
by a prophet, then what will happen when we must judge God's own actions? 
If these are actions we would certainly regard as sinful, were they committed 
by men, can they cease to be such when it God who commits them? Actually, 
in his David entry Bayle refuses to follow this logic to its natural conclusion 
and denies that it is permissible to judge God according to human criteria. 
Bayle distinguishes those actions which Scripture presents as being com- 
manded or approved by God - and which in his view cannot be legitimately 
subjected to any moral criticism — from those actions which Scripture only 


23 Walter Rex, Essays on Pierre Bayle and Religious Controversy (The Hague: 1965), 197-255. 
See also Philippe de Robert, “Le roi David vu par Pierre Bayle,” in Pierre Bayle, citoyen du 
monde: De l'enfant du Carla à l'auteur du Dictionnaire, ed. Hubert Bost and Philippe de 
Robert (Paris: 1999), 187-98. 

24 David D: DHC 11, gogb. 
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reports historiquement, and which therefore can legitimately be evaluated 
from an ethical standpoint (such, of course, would be the actions performed 
by David, which constitute the focus of Bayle's criticism).25 What is implic- 
itly being questioned here is not just David's behavior, since he is a man and 
hence a sinner: what is being tarnished is David's very reputation as a prophet 
and anointed man of God, as well as an ancestor of Christ. From this perspec- 
tive, David's divine appointment seems morally problematic, considering the 
number of his sins and their seriousness. In other words, the condemnation of 
David's conduct extends - at least implicitly - to God's own choices. 

Behind the stigmatization of David's morality we can sense Bayle's dis- 
approval of God's actions. Besides, the whole polemic carried out by the 
‘Manichean’ articles represents an indictment on the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the paths taken by providence with ordinary notions of human ethics. 
Certainly, in all of this, Bayle never fails to appeal to divine inscrutability as the 
only solution. Yet this appeal, mutatis mutandis, seems to reproduce the fallacy 
of those who regard any moral condemnation of David's conduct as illegiti- 
mate: it introduces a destructive exception to the universality of moral law, in 
view only of the "gloire d'un particulier" The fact that the "particulier" now is 
no longer David but God himself does not reduce the devastating implications 
of this exception; rather, it infinitely multiplies them.?6 

The David entry leaves it up to its more distrustful readers to grasp the pos- 
sible transition from condemnation of the prophet to condemnation of his 
God. However, Bayle was to explicitly make this transition in the Entretiens de 
Maxime et de Thémiste, posthumously published in the early months of 1707. 
The context is his final polemical exchange with Jaquelot, the Huguenot min- 
ister who had sought refuge in Berlin, and who pitted against the Dictionnaire 
a theodicy of the generality of God's will reminiscent of Malebranche. The 
rationalist Jaquelot was ultimately forced — as his opponent had maliciously 
suggested — to appeal to the unfathomableness of divine action. In such a way, 
he was essentially forced to abandon his initial view. But instead of reveling in 


25 David I: DHC 11, gub-gı2a. 

26 Besides, elsewhere in the DHC, the author openly distances himself from those, like Henri 
Valois, who claim that "lorsque l'envie ou telles autres imperfections sont attribuées à 
Dieu, elles perdent ce qu'elles ont de vicieux, et qu'il faut les interpréter favorablement. 
Cela ne doit point s'étendre jusques aux imperfections morales, ou jusques à cette espéce 
de défauts que nous jugeons incompatibles avec l'honnéte homme. Telle est la fraude, 
la cruauté, la trahison, et cette espèce d'envie lâche, qui ne peut souffrir la prospérité de 
personne, et qui porte à persécuter tout ce qui excelle. Tous les blasphèmes des poètes, et 
tous les dogmes impies sur quoi les cultes de la religion païenne étaient fondés, et que les 
pères de l'église réfutent trés-solidement, seraient excusables si la maxime de M. de Valois 
était reçue” (DHC III, 672b: Périclés L). 
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the victory of having forced Jaquelot to surrender, Bayle presented him with an 
even heftier bill: 


Vous croyez sortir par là d'un grand labyrinthe, et vous ne vous aperce- 
vez pas que vous tombez dans un autre beaucoup plus affreux, car que 
répondriez-vous aux fanatiques contemporains de Calvin qui vous sou- 
tiendraient que Dieu est la cause efficiente et immédiate du péché, sans 
que cela fasse aucun tort à sa perfection infinie, vu la prééminence de sa 
nature? Que pourriez-vous leur dire sinon qu'il est évident par la lumiére 
naturelle que Dieu ne peut être l'auteur du péché en cette manière-là? 
Mais, répliqueraient-ils, il n'est pas moins évident par la lumiére naturelle 
qu'il ne peut étre l'auteur du péché selon les deux maniéres proprement 
dites que vous admettez.?" 


People are guilty of murder when they kill others with their own hands or have 
them killed by someone else (these are the two “proprement dites" ways of 
committing murder). But people are equally guilty when they cause others 
to find themselves in circumstances that will certainly result in their death. 
Therefore, we cannot acquit God of the charge of being the real sinner by argu- 
ing that he did not directly commit the sin himself, but caused Adam to find 
himself in a situation in which he was bound to fall. God cannot be defended 
in this way, just as it is impossible to clear David of all blame with respect to 
Uriah's death, since this was consciously planned by the king: for otherwise 
we should also deny that the king would have been guilty, had he killed Uriah 
with his own hands.?8 Just as the Hittite's death can certainly be imputed to 
David, so man's sin — according to our weak yet irrefutable reason — must 
essentially be imputed to God. The principle condemning the actions of both 
is openly professed to be the same: what had been implicit in the logic of the 
Dictionnaire has become explicit in the Entretiens. No doubt, a way out can 
be found by appealing to divine inscrutability and unquestionableness; but 
to do so is to reject the hermeneutic principle established at the beginning 
of the Commentaire (and practically always applied by Bayle), according to 
which anything that contradicts the most basic notions of natural ethics can- 
not be attributed to God. To do so would mean - to quote the David entry once 


27 OD Iv, 72b. See the considerations (largely convergent with my own) by Gianni Paganini, 
Analisi della fede e critica della ragione nella filosofia di P. Bayle (Florence: 1980), 154—55. 

28 OD IV, 72b-73a. For a different point of view, see Michael Hickson, “Introduction,” in 
Pierre Bayle, Dialogues of Maximus and Themistius, ed. Michael Hickson (Leiden-Boston: 
2016), 1-107. 
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more — endorsing a very different and “trés-dangereux principe," that of the 
inapplicability of moral criteria to the actions of someone (in this case, God 
himself): "et ainsi les libertins pourraient accuser nos casuistes d'approuver 
certaines actions qui visiblement sont injustes; de les approuver, dis-je, en 
faveur de certaines gens, et par acception de personnes.”?? This would under- 
mine the objectiveness and universality of moral law, against which one could 
appeal to the authority of the Christian faith. Such an outcome — as anyone can 
see — would be even worse than atheism, which instead is capable of acknowl- 
edging the natural and immutable foundation of at least some basic ethical 
principles, just as it is capable of acknowledging the objectiveness and univer- 
sality of logical principles.?? 
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PART 4 


The Moral Message of the Bible 


CHAPTER 9 


Peace and Truth in Polemic: Pascal's Pensées 
L974/8771 


Simone D'Agostino 


1 The Fragment and Its Context 


The principal sources of the posthumous collection of Pascal's fragmentary 
texts -which ever since the Port-Royal edition of 1670, have been habitually 
called Pensées — are the Recueil original, the Premiére copie and the Seconde 
copie}? However, the fragment under scrutiny here — the French original is 
below with English translation? — fails to appear in any of these. It is not in 
the Recueil original, which means, first and foremost, that we lack a copy from 
Pascal's own hand. Nor is it in the Premiére copie, which, thanks to the work 
of Louis Lafuma,* has long been considered the collection most indicative of 
Pascal’s original project. It is not even in the Seconde copie, today considered 
by many, following the work of Philippe Sellier,> to be the most comprehensive 
source. In fact, as Michel Le Guern explained: “Ce fragment a été conservé, 
non par la Seconde copie à proprement parler, mais par le recueil de piéces 
dont elle est le premier élément.”6 The fragment's original placement was, as a 
matter of fact, on page 611 of the Recueil Seconde copie (RC,, 611); which I have 
referenced according to the numbering of the two, more widely used, editions: 
Lafuma (L974) and Sellier (S771). 

Upon this premise, the fragment L974/S771 cannot be included with any 
certainty among a thematic group, such as, for example, those fragments that 
Pascal himself bound together under the titled liasses or, plausibly, in other 
groups, already classified or yet to be classified. As such, depending on the 


1 A different version of this study was published in French in Gregorianum 97 (2016), 377-98. 

2 See Jean Mesnard, "Aux origines de l'édition des Pensées: Les deux copies,’ in Les "Pensées" de 
Pascal ont trois cents ans (Clermont-Ferrand: 1971), 1-30; Idem, Les Pensées de Pascal, 2nd ed. 
(Paris: 1993). 

3 Blaise Pascal, Pensées, ed. Roger Ariew (Indianapolis: 2004), 286-87. 

4 Blaise Pascal, Pensées sur la religion et sur quelques autres sujets, ed. Louis Lafuma, 3 vols. 
(Paris: 1951). 

5 Blaise Pascal, Pensées, ed. Philippe Sellier (Paris: 1976). 

6 Blaise Pascal, Œuvres complètes, ed. Michel Le Guern (Paris: 2000), vol. 2, 1589. 
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Fragment L974/S771 


Comme la paix dans les États n'a pour objet 1 Just as the only object of peace within states is 
que de conserver les biens des peuples en 2 to assure the preservation of people's property, 
assurance, de méme la paix dans l'Église n’a 3 so the only object of peace within the Church 
pour objet que de conserver en assurance la 4 is to assure the preservation of the truth, which 
vérité qui est son bien, et le trésor oü est son 5 is its property and the treasure in which its 
cœur. Et comme ce serait aller contre la fin de 6 heart lies. And, just as it would be contrary to 
la paix que de laisser entrer les étrangers dans 7 the purpose of peace to allow foreigners into a 
un Etat pour le piller, sans s'y opposer, de — 8 state to pillage it without resistance, for fear of 
crainte d'en troubler le repos (parce que la 9 disturbing the peace (because, as peace is only 
paix n'étant juste et utile que pour la sûreté du 10 just and useful for safeguarding property, it 
bien elle devient injuste et pernicieuse, quand 11 becomes unjust and pernicious when it allows 
elle le laisse perdre, et la guerre qui le peut 12 this to be lost, so war, which can defend it, 
défendre devient et juste et nécessaire), de 13 becomes both just and necessary), likewise, in 
méme, dans l’Église, quand la vérité est 14 the Church, when truth is injured by enemies 
offensée par les ennemis de la foi, quand on 15 ofthe faith, when attempts are made to uproot 
veut l'arracher du cœur des fidèles pour y 16 it from the hearts of the faithful and to make 
faire régner l'erreur, de demeurer en paix 17 error reign, would remaining at peace be 
alors, serait-ce servir l'Église, ou la trahir? 18 serving or betraying the Church? And is it not 
serait-ce la défendre ou la ruiner? Et n’est-il 19 clear that, just as it is a crime to disturb the 
pas visible que, comme c'est un crime de 20 peace when truth reigns, it is also a crime to 
troubler la paix où la vérité règne, c'est aussi 21 remain at peace when the truth is being 
un crime de demeurer en paix quand on 22 destroyed? There is therefore a time when 
détruit la vérité? Il y a donc un temps où la 23 peace is just and a time when it is unjust. It is 
paix est juste et un autre où elle est injuste. Et 24 written that there is a time for war and a time 
il est écrit qu'i/ y a temps de paix et temps de 25 for peace, and it is the interest of the truth that 
guerre, et c'est l'intérét de la vérité qui les 26 distinguishes between them. But there is not a 
discerne. Mais il n'y a pas temps de vérité, et 27 — time for truth and a time for error, and it is 
temps d'erreur, et il est écrit, au contraire, que 28 written, on the contrary, that the truth of the 
la vérité de Dieu demeure éternellement. Et 29 Lord endures forever and that is why Jesus 
c'est pourquoi Jésus-Christ, qui dit qu'il est 30 Christ, who said that he had come to bring 
venu apporter la paix, dit aussi qu'il est venu 31 peace, said also that he had come to bring war; 
apporter la guerre; mais il ne dit pas qu'il est 32 but he did not say that he had come to bring 
venu apporter et la vérité et le mensonge. 33 both truth and falsehood. 

La vérité est donc la première règle et la 34 Truth is therefore the first rule and ultimate 
derniére fin des choses 35 purpose of things. 


FIGURE 9.1 Blaise Pascal, Pensées, Fragment Lo74/S771 


edition, it belongs with the Autres fragments or Pensées retranchées, the content 
of which may appear eccentric with respect to the projected Apologie de la reli- 
gion chrétienne, under which most Pascalian fragments have been grouped." Its 
context must be sought elsewhere. In effect, as others have already suggested, 
many textual elements of fragment Lg74/S771 have a correspondence in the so- 
called Second écrit des curés de Paris. This means that, in order to understand 
the fragment in question, we should not browse through the scattered material 


7 On the question of the Apologie, the authoritative reference is Alberto Peratoner, Blaise 
Pascal: Ragione, rivelazione e fondazione dell'etica. Il percorso dell'Apologie, 2 vols. (Venice: 
2002). See also Anthony R. Pugh, The Composition of Pascal's Apologia (Toronto: 1984). 

8 See Pascal, Œuvres complètes, vol. 2, 1589. 
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of the unfinished Apologie, but, rather, open sail against the strong winds of 
the polemic stirred up by the morale relâchée and the Society of Jesus. 


2 The Réfutation des calomnies 


As is well known, between January 1656 and March 1657, Pascal published, first 
anonymously, then pseudonymously, eighteen letters known as Provinciales. 
They were meant to defend Antoine Arnauld - who also had personal ties to 
the community of Port-Royal? as an equally eminent representative of their 
theological thought - from the accusation of Jansenist heresy cast upon him 
at the time by the Sorbonne. The letters unleashed an increasingly debated 
polemic against theories of moral probabilism and casuistry, sustained mainly 
by certain Jesuit theologians, and finally, an all-out controversy directed against 
the Society of Jesus.!° What is less well-known is that the so-called campagne 
des Provinciales had more than one polemical fallout, the most significant of 
which was brought about by the Ecrits des curés de Paris. 

Little by little, as the Petites lettres appeared, with increased circulation 
and causing upheaval, the Society of Jesus began to counteract with a series of 
brief statements.!2 The most vociferous response, however, was anonymously 
redacted by Father Georges Pirot s.J. and, despite the contrary opinion of 
some members of the Society of Jesus, was published in mid-December 1657 
under the title Apologie pour les casuistes contre les calomnies des jansénistes.? 
This 191-page, quarto text had a success that was unfortunately much greater 


9 Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, ed. Maxime Leroy, 3 vols. (Paris: 1952-1955); 
Dictionnaire de Port-Royal, ed. Jean Lesaulnier and Antony McKenna (Paris: 2004); 
Philippe Sellier, Port-Royal et la littérature, 2 vols., 2nd ed. (Paris: 2010-2012). 

10 See Olivier Jouslin, "Rien ne nous plaít que le combat": La campagne des Provinciales 
de Pascal. Étude d'un dialogue polémique (Clermont-Ferrand: 2007); La campagne des 
Provinciales, 1656-1658. Actes du colloque, Paris, 19-21 septembre 2007 (Paris: 2008); Richard 
Parish, Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales: A Study in Polemic (Oxford: 1989). 

11 Les Provinciales are also called Petites lettres. 

12 The statements were compiled afterwards in Réponses aux Lettres Provinciales, publiées 
par le Secrétaire du Port-Royal, contre les P.P. de la Compagnie de Jésus, sur le sujet de la 
Morale desdits Pères (Liège: 1658). 

13 Apologie pour les casuistes contre les calomnies des jansénistes: Ou le lecteur trouvera les 
vérités de la morale chrétienne si nettement expliquées, et prouvées avec tant de solidité, qu'il 
lui sera aisé de voir que les maximes des jansénistes n'ont que l'apparence de la vérité; et 
queffectivement elles portent à toutes sortes de péchés, et aux grands reláchement quelles 
bláment avec tant de sévérité. Par un théologien et professeur en droit canon (Paris: 1657). 
The text was subsequently published in Appendix to Blaise Pascal, Écrits des curés de Paris 
contre la politique et la morale des Jésuites (1656) avec une étude sur la Querelle du Laxisme, 
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than expected. It not only reignited the polemic, but also involved a third — and 
quite troublesome - party into the push and shove that stirred up bad blood, 
already stretching over two years, between Port-Royal (Arnauld, Nicole and, 
especially, Pascal), on one side, and the Society of Jesus, on the other. More 
specifically, the curés de Paris took it upon themselves to assume the honor of 
responding to the Apologie of Father Pirot. 

On 25 January 1658, an 8-page quarto pamphlet appeared.!* Entitled Factum 
pour les Curés de Paris contre un livre intitulé “Apologie pour les casuistes con- 
tre les calomnies des jansénistes (Paris, 1657)," et contre ceux qui l'ont composé, 
imprimé et débité, it was the first of a series of seven texts whose redaction, on 
the whole, is due to Pascal, Arnauld, and Nicole. The fact that the curés would 
have turned to these ‘specialists’ demonstrates just how much the Provinciales 
seemingly raised concern among the French clergy about the dangerous repre- 
sentatives of the morale reláchée.!6 Here, in this text, which aims to present, in 
juridical language, a chronological account of proofs (Factum) to be presented 
for debate, one of the central themes of fragment Lg74/S771 emerges for the 
first time, namely the division within the Church: 


Cette entreprise séditieuse et schismatique, par laquelle on essaye de 
jeter la division entre le peuple et ses pasteurs légitimes, en l'incitant à 
les fuir comme des faux pasteurs et des loups, par cette seule raison qu'ils 
s'opposent à une morale toute impure, est d'une telle importance dans 
l'Église, que nous ne pourrions plus servir avec utilité si cette insolence 
n'était réprimée.!” 


ed. I. de Récalde (Paris: 1921); historical details in Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 1300-01; 
Jouslin, “Rien ne nous plait que le combat," 677—713. 

14 Forexact details on the text and its versions, the first from Pascal, the second likely modi- 
fied by Arnauld, see Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 1299-1300. 

15 It is well documented, by way of internal comparison, in style and punctuation, as well as 
externally, by a few witnesses — both contemporary and shortly thereafter — that Pascal 
authored the first two texts, as well as the fifth and sixth; see Pascal, Œuvres completes, 
vol. 1, 1298-99; Jean Mesnard, “La collaboration des écrivains de Port-Royal aux censures 
contre l'Apologie pour les casuistes (1658-1659); Chroniques de Port-Royal 32 (1983), 3-20. 

16 Following the clergy's denunciations, l'Apologie pour les casuistes was condemned by the 
Sorbonne on 26 July 1658 and by the Holy Office on 21 August 1659; Olivier Jouslin adds: 
"On s'accorde en effet souvent à considérer que l'Apologie pour les casuistes décida de la 
condamnation romaine du laxisme de 1679 e du virage rigoriste de l'Assemblée du clergé 
présidée par Bossuet en 1700" ("Rien ne nous plaít que le combat," 678). 

17 Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 842. 
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In the Factum, reacting to the accusations of the Apologie pour les casuistes, 
which, in speaking of false shepherds, even of masked wolves, refers to those 
ministers who attack moral casuistry, thus creating confusion and disorienta- 
tion among the flock of the faithful, the curés — through Pascal's pen - argue, 
on the contrary, that they would be lacking in their service to the Church if 
they were to renounce decrying such a morality. Hence, the curés lay claim not 
only to their right, but moreover, their duty to attack the wolves that threaten 
the flock, even if it creates unrest and causes them to don the arms of polemi- 
cal struggle. 

As was to be expected, the reply of the Society of Jesus did not take long 
to arrive, with a symmetrical 8-page quarto pamphlet, titled Réfutation des 
calomnies nouvellement publiées contre les Jésuites par les Auteurs d'un Factum, 
qui a paru sous le nom de Messieurs les Curés de Paris, à l'occasion d'un livre 
intitulé, Apologie pour les Casuistes contre les calomnies des Jansénistes.!® The 
text makes no indication of an author (likely, again, to be Father Pirot s.J.); 
however, in response to the plural of the curés, it uses the first-person plural, 
or rather, speaks in the name of the Society of Jesus. The polemic had, at this 
point, become institutionalized, tacitly inaugurating a new literary genre: the 
“historical pamphlet"? 

From the opening page, the Jesuits underline the question of peace and its 
contradiction to the duty for legitimate defense: 


S'il n'était question que d'un intérét temporel, nous serions contents, 
quelque considérable qu'il fut, de le sacrifier à leur passion, et d'aban- 
donner un bien particulier, pour conserver la paix qui est un bien uni- 
versel et divin. Il y a longtemps qu'ils sont en possession de nous faire 
tout le mal qu'ils peuvent, et que nous demeurons dans la résolution de 
le souffrir, sans y apporter d'autres remédes que celui de la patience dans 
une longue et violente oppression. Mais quand il s'agit de la pureté des 
mœurs et de la Foy, nous ne pouvons sans injustice négliger le soin de 
notre réputation, doù dépend absolument tout le fruit, que le public, qui 
en est le propriétaire peut attendre de nos travaux; et nous ne sommes 
pas moins obligés de la défendre lorsque la calomnie s'efforce de la ravir, 


18 The original copy that I consulted is conserved at the Bibliothéque Mazarine in Paris, 
shelfmark A 15958-5/32 (my thanks to the conservateur Dr. Goran Proot for the support 
given); it gives no indication of location or date, though one may presume that it was 
published in Paris, between February and March 1658. 

19  Jouslin, “Rien ne nous plait que le combat,” 713-21. 
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qu'à ne la point perdre nous-mémes par aucune faute, qu'un véritable 
zèle puisse justement nous reprocher.?° 


Here, peace is considered a good that is not only "universel," i.e. held to regard 
all men (the “Etats” Lo74/S771, 1, 8),2 but is also “divin,” and thus regards the 
Church in a direct way. Peace, in and of itself, would be superior to all the 
diverse, particular, goods, but, because what is at stake here is the public good, 
there are ‘non-negotiable’ issues of morals and faith that entail an obligation 
for the Jesuits to defend (being therefore universal, it includes the reputation 
of the Jesuits upon ‘non-negotiable’ questions of morals and faith, with the 
surfacing obligation to “défendre” Lo74/S771, 13, 19) their reputation against 
whomsoever would pillage it (“ravir” “arracher” Lo74/S771 16) for fear of it 
being otherwise forfeited (“perdre” L974/S771, 12). 

The text then accuses the “curés de Paris" — or, more precisely, those who, in 
speaking for the Réfutation, pass themselves off as such — by arguing that it was 
not zeal that moved them so vehemently against the Society of Jesus in provok- 
ing “tous les désordres que cette funeste persécution a causé de nos jours dans 
l'Église de Dieu,’ but other motives: 


Mais d’autant que le respect que nous devons au Pape, de qui nous tenons 
le pouvoir, qu’on tache de nous arracher, ne nous permet pas de faire une 
si injuste démission; il faut qu'il nous fassent sentir leur violence, et qu'il 
ruinent notre renommée, parce qu'il ne nous peuvent faire violer notre 
devoir. Voilà la véritable raison qui les porte aujourd'hui à nous déclarer 
la guerre, [...] nous n'ignorons pas aussi qu'il y en a plusieurs [curés] qui 
ne peuvent voir sans douleur, qu'on blesse si sensiblement la charité par 
ces animosités.23 


This passage highlights two important themes. First, it exposes the real catalyst 
behind the polemics that disturb the Church, namely the “pouvoir” that the 
Jesuits possess, not only to the extent that it is delegated to them by the pope, 
but also as a power that their defamers would like to “arracher” (L974/S771, 16), 
and which it would be “injuste” (Lo74/S771, 1, 24) to “démission[ner]” ("laisser 
perdre" Lo74/S77, 12). Second, an exceedingly difficult question about charity 


20 Réfutation des calomnies, 1. 

21 In brackets I indicate a few, more or less exact, parallels between the terms used in the 
text of the Réfutation des calomnies and the terms from fragment Lo74/S771, with line 
numbers according to the fragment as reproduced above. 

22  Réfutation des calomnies, 1. 

23 Ibid. 2. 
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is raised. It is strange to note how the very same "animosité," regardless of its 
true or false reasons, justified or unjustified, would “blesse[r] [...] sensiblement 
la charité:” the very upsetting of the peace in the Church represents already, in 
and of itself, a sin against charity. This — as we will see — will be an argument 
that will strike a nerve in those to whom the Réfutation was directed. 

The question of peace is raised again, farther along in the Réfutation: “Qui 
croira que Messieurs les Curés de Paris qui sont par le devoir de leur charge, les 
médiateurs de la paix entre les séculiers, soient les Auteurs d'un écrit qui jette 
le schisme et la division entre eux et les Religieux?”24 

In the first part of the Réfutation, the Jesuits had thrown heavy doubts upon 
the possibility that the Factum could have actually been the work of the curés, 
and not the very same Jansenist group that also lurked behind the Provinciales. 
In an attempt to then separate the curés from that group, they argued, under 
the guise of a rhetorical question, that it would be incredible that members of 
the secular clergy should make an attempt against the peace of the Church, 
fostering division against other religious men; this was explained on the 
grounds that, by their very ministry, clerics must be mediators of peace within 
the Church. As such, yet indirectly, they accuse the curés of undermining their 
own ministry. This critique should have sounded particularly hateful to the 
ears of the curés and it is no accident that this exact passage would be cited, 
word for word, in the Réponse that Pascal was to compose soon afterward, to 
which we will return shortly. 

The part of the Réfutation most laden with arguments tied to fragment 
Lg74/S771 is the latter. Having argued at the end of page seven that their perse- 
cutors “font passer leur passion pour zèle, leur vengeance pour charité, they 
continue to ask rhetorical questions, returning to the theme of the lambs and 
the wolves: "Quoi donc? l'esprit de Dieu est-il devenu l'esprit de division? et la 
piété Chrétienne est-elle aujourd'hui réduite à porter les disciples de l'Agneau, 
à s'entremanger comme des loups?” This last passage would also be cited in 
the Réponse as emblematic of the Jesuit's intention to pass themselves off as 
peacekeepers against the curés — or rather, their Jansenist ghostwriters - who 
instead are only interested in having a fight. 

The final paragraph of the Réfutation furnishes the coup de gráce, which 
most likely would have brought tempers to boil: 


Quoi qu'il en soit nous nous sentons obligés à déclarer à la fin de cette 
réponse, qui n'est qu'une juste et nécessaire défense contre les fausses 


accusations de nos ennemis; que quelques passionnés qu'ils soient, nous 


24 Ibid. 3. 
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leur pardonnons de grand cœur, que nous voulons conserver la paix 
méme avec ceux, qui n'en veulent point.25 


This sterile exchange of accusations, of calumny, and of proclamations of 
Christian charity towards the enemy, mixed with declarations of being, how- 
ever, obliged to hit back as a quid pro quo, etc., is certainly not the most inspir- 
ing part of the Réfutation. In fact, the key term introduced here is “verité,”26 a 
term that comes up nine times in fragment Lo74/S771, inferior only to the ten 
occurrences of “paix.” From this perspective, the final lines of the script are 
illuminating: they present the reasons for moral casuistry, tying them to the 
damaging attitude of the polemicist: 


il est également dangereux lorsqu'il s'agit des véritables sentiments de la 
Morale, de tomber dans le relachement, et de se porter à une excessive 
rigueur: qu'il y a penchant de part et d'autre: que l'indulgence criminelle 
de ceux, qui flattent la conscience des grands du Monde, soit par com- 
plaisance ou par intérét, ne peut faire que ce qui est véritablement péché, 
ne le soit pas: mais que ceux qui affectent par orgueil d'étre trop sévéres, 
sont souvent, que ce qui n'était pas illicite en effet, le devienne par une 
erreur de conscience, qui rende ces directeurs coupables de la perte des 
ámes qui se damnent sous leur conduite. 


This passage would deserve an ample and articulated commentary, but it is 
not the place here to delve into the intricate questions of moral theology that 
it poses.?” That which most interests us for a hermeneutic contextualization 
of fragment L974/$771 is, above all, the reading which immediately follows it: 


et enfin que l'unique reméde de ce désordre qui cause tant de troubles 
dans les communautés, est de se régler non par la sévérité mais par la 
vérité, non parla complaisance mais parla charité. Voila les deux principes 


25 Ibid., 8. 

26 Inthe few remaining fragments of the nineteenth Provinciale, Pascal wrote in favor of the 
Jansenists, saying that they were full “d'amour pour la paix, de tendresse et de zèle pour 
la vérité” (Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol.1, 816), and gave testimony to their temperament 
as being the farthest removed possible from the spirit of revolt and heresy; instead, he 
argued, their every effort was aimed at "conserver tout ensemble ces deux choses qui leur 
sont infiniment chéres, la paix et la vérité." 

27 Fora detailed study on the role of truth in Pascalian morality, see Tamas Pavlovits, 
“Théologie morale et morale théologique: Le caractère rationnel de la morale dans les 
Provinciales," Chroniques de Port-Royal 58 (2008), 335-45. 
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de notre conduite, que nous les supplions de suivre avec nous: la charité 
éteindra leurs dissensions, et la vérité dissipera leurs ombrages: la charité 
réunira leurs cceurs, et la vérité dégageant leurs esprits de l'erreur les 
remettra dans une parfaite liberté, et veritas liberabit vos. Ioan. 8. 


We have to admit that here the author of the Réfutation truly hits his mark, 
in as much he tries to exploit the critique against moral rigorism as a spring- 
board for disapproving the attitude of his polemicist adversaries. Indeed, the 
same "sévérité," if applied as an absolute criterion, disfigures morality, and if 
it assumed as an underlying attitude to a dialogue between divergent theo- 
logical positions, inevitably generates conflict. To remedy the “sévérité,” what 
is invoked here is not “charité,” as would have been duly expected, but instead, 
“vérité.” The conclusive quotation from the Gospel of John 8:32 — to note, the 
only biblical reference of the entire Réfutation - is emblematic, in as much as it 
is meant to underline the way that only the knowledge of the truth can set the 
adversaries, rigorists or Jansenists, free from that "excessive rigueur," from that 
“sévérité,” daughter of “orgueil,” that is capable only of generating discord if it 
remains separate from the truth. 


3 The Réponse des curés de Paris 


According to what Olivier Jouslin states: “Le 1° avril, les curés de Paris tien- 
nent leur synode mensuel et préparent une réponse contre la Réfutation des 
calomnies. Le 3 avril, le libelle est lu et signé par les huit curés délégués.”28 The 
text, generally known as the Second écrit des curés de Paris,?9 in fact has the fol- 
lowing title: Réponse des curés de Paris pour soutenir le Factum par eux présenté 
à Messieurs les Vicaires Généraux pour demander la censure de l'Apologie des 
Casuistes, contre un écrit intitulé Réfutation des calomnies nouvellement publiées 
par les Auteurs d'un Factum sous le nom de Messieurs les Curés de Paris, etc.39 
Beyond the declared defense of the Factum and the renewed request for 
censure of the Apologie, this text — as we will immediately see — is in every 
respect a targeted response directed against the Réfutation.?! The Réponse 


28 Jouslin, “Rien ne nous plait que le combat,” 726. 

29 Asit was in the 1659 edition of the Provinciales to which the Écrits des curés de Paris were 
attached for the first time. The seventh and final of these writings contains a detailed 
historical account of the precedent ones; see Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 910-34. 

30 Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 844—54. 

31  Theintention was announced, only at the end of the text, to also respond in the future to 
another polemic manuscript of the Jesuits, published in parallel to the Réfutation, titled, 
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brings up right away the theme of necessary counter-attack and of the moral 
and religious duty, on the part of the curés, to oppose the calumnies of the 
Society of Jesus.?? However, only towards the central part is the accusation 
of disrupting the peace of the Church directly addressed. In the Réfutation — 
as observed - the Jesuits deny that the curés could have been the authors of 
the Factum, because, they argue, shepherds to whom the peace of the flock is 
entrusted would never dare disrupt it: “autrement nous [curés] serions coup- 
ables de troubler la paix et la tranquillité de l'Église en les [Jésuites] inquiétant 
dans la libre publication de leurs doctrines. C'est ainsi qu'ils essayent de nous 
décrier comme des adversaires de la tranquillité publique.”33 The quotation of 
page three of the Réfutation — which we analysed above - then follows. As is to 
be expected, this returns the accusation to those who launched it and reaffirms 
the curés’ claim to be the true defenders of peace, inasmuch as they know how 
to discern true peace, that which only the Lord sees: 


Ils savent que la véritable paix est celle qui conserve la vérité en la posses- 
sion de la créance des hommes, et que la fausse paix est celle qui conserve 
l'erreur en possession de la crédulité des hommes. Ils savent que la véri- 
table paix est inséparable de la vérité, qu'elle n'est jamais interrompue 
aux yeux de Dieu par les disputes qui semblent l'interrompre quelquefois 
aux yeux les hommes, quand l'ordre de Dieu engage à défendre ses vérités 
injustement attaquées, et que ce qui serait alors une paix devant les hom- 
mes, serait une guerre devant Dieu.34 


Michel Le Guern notes that this thesis of a “just” or “holy war,” in the sense of 
the duty and right to challenge the enemies of the truth of the faith, even at 
the risk of controversy, had been championed by Antoine Arnauld a few years 
earlier: “Ils ont fait la guerre avec un esprit de paix (Leo Papa, ep. 34): mais ils 
ont préféré une guerre sainte, ot la vérité est défendue, à une paix humaine et 
civile, où elle demeure opprimée.”35 Here, a conceptual duet is employed, in 


Factum, pour répondre au prétendu Factum des curés de Paris, etc.; cf. Jouslin, “Rien ne nous 
plait que le combat," 720-24. 

32 Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 845. 

33 Ibid., 849. 

34 Ibid. 850. 

35 Antoine Arnauld, Réponse à la Lettre d'une personne de condition, touchant les règles de la 
conduite des saints Péres dans la composition de leurs ouvrages, pour la défense des vérités 
combattues, ou de l'innocence calomniée (s.l., 1654), 8; cf. Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 
1310. The distinction between “false peace" and “true peace,” as well as the necessity of a 
“war” of divine origin had been proposed by Pascal, however, in a purely spiritual sense, 
in fragment L924/S753. On peace in general, according to Pascal, see Philippe Saltel, 
"In omnibus requiem quaesivi: La paix selon Pascal,” in Analyses et réflexions sur Kant: 
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the notion of a pacifying ‘holy war, provided that it is guided by the defense of 
divine truth, and not as profane ‘non-war, in terms of a pure and simple “paix 
humaine et civile," which wholly prescinds from divine truth. 

In the above-cited text of the Second écrit des curés de Paris this distinc- 
tion between "véritable paix" and "fausse paix" is articulated in an even more 
explicit way: the decisive criterion is, yet again, a truth that appears entirely 
impassive and unconcerned with human disputes, or rather, as extraneous 
from violence.36 Good and evil, as such, are not measured based on a quota of 
violence in actions (in this case, verbal actions), but only as relative to the level 
of persecution against the truths of faith. For this reason, that which perhaps 
may seem to be war in the eyes of men, could in fact be peace in the eyes of 
God, and vice versa. In order to rout every doubt about the fact that it is not 
enough to appeal to “charity,” as the Réfutation had repeatedly tried to argue, 
albeit in a rather victimized way,” the Réponse of the curés moves forward 
by further distinguishing between “véritable charité” and “fausse charité,” the 
latter associated to the *malheureux repos [dans les vices],” which manifests a 
"douceur apparente,” inducing towards “indulgence criminelle.”38 

The conceptual polarity that the author therefore seeks to establish is staged 
between a stasis, which has only the appearance of a situation of peace, as the 
mere absence of disturbance, and a motion that appears disturbing, when, in 
reality, it is essential for the defense of the truth in the face of attacks.?? This is 
further confirmed by the central argumentative passage of the Réponse: 


Vers la paix perpétuelle, ed. Hervé Guineret (Paris: 2002); on the peace-justice relation- 
ship, see Christian Lazzeri, Force et justice dans la politique de Pascal (Paris: 1993), 342-44; 
Roberto Gatti, Politica e trascendenza: Saggio su Pascal (Rome: 2010), 211-14. 

36 Inthe eighteenth Provinciale: “Je vous l'ai dit ailleurs, et je vous le redis encore: la violence 
et la vérité ne peuvent rien l'une sur l'autre" (Pascal, Œuvres complètes, vol. 1, 806); an 
argument already sustained at length at the end of the twelfth Letter, cf. ibid., 722, a text 
to which fragment L85/Sug makes reference: "Autrement on verrait la violence d'un cóté 
et la justice de l'autre. Fin de la 12 Provinciale.” 

37 See Jouslin, “Rien ne nous plait que le combat,” 728. 

38 In fragment Lg50/S787, regarding the confrontation with his Jesuit adversaries, Pascal 
writes, "Qu'on les a traités aussi humainement qu'il était possible de le faire pour se tenir 
dans le milieu entre l'amour de la vérité et le devoir de la charité. Que la piété ne consiste 
pas à ne s'élever jamais contre ses frères. Il serait bien facile, etc. C'est une fausse piété de 
conserver la paix au préjudice de la vérité. C'est aussi un faux zéle de conserver la vérité 
en blessant la charité" Le Guern indicates how several references to the Apologie pour les 
casuistes appear throughout the fragment, cf. Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 2, 1572-73. It 
is legitimate to suppose that the fragment would have been intended as an outline for the 
redaction of the Factum pour les curés de Paris. 

39  Onthis matter see Martin Luther King, Letter from Birmingham Jail (April 16, 1963) (The 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Research and Education Institute) (Stanford: 2017). 
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Aussi c'est pour cela que l'Écriture nous enseigne, que Jésus-Christ est 
venu apporter au monde non seulement /a paix, mais aussi l'épée et la 
division, parce que toutes ces choses sont nécessaires chacune en leur 
temps pour le bien de la vérité, qui est la derniére fin des fidéles; au lieu 
que la paix et la guerre n'en sont que les moyens, et ne sont légitimes qu'à 
proportion de l'avantage qui en revient à la vérité. Ils savent que c'est pour 
cela que l'Écriture dit qu'il y a un temps de paix et un temps de guerre, au 
lieu qu'on ne peut pas dire qu'il y a un temps de vérité et un temps de 
mensonge, et qu'il est meilleur qu'il arrive des scandales, que non pas 
que la vérité soit abandonnée, comme disent les saints Péres de l'Église.40 


In contrast with the Réfutation, fully built upon the magisterial authority of 
the pope, Pascal bases the central argument of the Réponse on the Bible.*! A 
great part of the expressions in this passage, especially the biblical ones, have 
an exact correspondence with fragment Lg74/S771. There is, for example, a ver- 
batim quotation of Matt. 10:34 (L794/S771, 30-31); then the relativization of 
worldly things in the timeframe of history, as they serve the singular, particu- 
lar “bien” (L794/S771, 5) which is the truth, considered as ultimate (“dernière,” 
L794/S771, 35) before any ‘secondary’ end. This is followed, even more explic- 
itly than in the fragment of the Pensées, by the positioning of peace and war 
among the *moyens,' which could bring benefits only in view of their end, 
their truth "avantage" (“utile” vs “pernicieuse” L794/S771, 10-11). All this is here 
confirmed, in a positive way, by the biblical wisdom of Eccl. 3:8b (idem L794/ 
S771, 25-26), and, in a negative way, by the absence of “un temps de vérité et 
un temps de mensonge" (ibid. L794/S771, 33). The passage concludes with an 
approximate patristic quote that Pascal — as noted by Michel Le Guern — would 
have already been able to find in Arnauld: "Mais il nous est aisé de répondre à 
cette objection par ces paroles de saint Grégoire et de saint Bernard, Qu'il vaut 
mieux laisser naítre le trouble et le scandale parmi les hommes, que dabandonner 
la vérité"? 

The Réponse continues, seeking to reconfirm this key verse with two more 
decisive biblical verses, through a series of accredited testimonies drawn from 
Church history with respect to the persecutions that many persons have suf- 
fered during their earthly life, before their exemplary value was recognized. 


40 Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 850. 

41 For more studies on these contents, see Jean Lhermet, Pascal et la Bible (Paris: 1931); André 
Gounelle, La Bible selon Pascal (Paris: 1970); the papers collected in the section “Pascal et 
la Bible," in Sellier, Port-Royal et la littérature, vol. 1, 185—268. 

42 Antoine Arnauld, De la fréquente communion, 7th ed. (Paris: 1656), 129; cf. Pascal, Œuvres 
complétes, vol. 1, 1310. 
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Pascal speaks here, as well as in other fragments of the Pensées,*? of men such 
as Saint Athanasius, or Elijah, the Apostles, or even Christ himself. In the 
Réponse, they are evoked as exemplary figures: these were men and women 
who were held as disruptors of the peace, on behalf of the people of Israel or 
for the Church, due to their zealous faith.44 For this reason, the author feels 
entitled to conclude: "C'est donc une vérité capitale de notre religion, qu'il y 
a des temps ou il faut troubler cette possession de l'erreur que les méchants 
appellent paix, et on n'en peut douter aprés tant d'autorités qui le confirment.”*5 
There remains only one small step from this universal position of the Church 
to the particular instance of contemporaneous controversy caused by the 
errors of the morale reláchée. The remaining few pages of the Réponse aim to 
do precisely that. 


4 “Lintérét de la vérité" 


As we try to tie up the threads of the analysis conducted so far, it becomes clear 
how Pascal, be it in the Réponse as in fragment Lo74/S771, has relativized war 
and peace under the role of simple *moyens" in the service of an "avantage" to 
something not relativizable: “la vérité." More precisely, the relativization of war 
and peace is made upon the plane of different times, in which one or the other 
may be deemed to be at the service of the "intérét de la vérité qui les discerne" 
(L974/S771, 26-27). In the end, it all seems to depend upon what is meant by 
“intérêt” Indeed, it is sufficiently clear that discerning between a time of peace 
and a time of war in the Church depends on the historical situation. The ulti- 
mate criterion, to be relativized no further, is the “vérité de Dieu;" as this is 
situated in an order sitting apart from time, and as such, “demeure éternelle- 
ment" (Lo74/S771, 29). Considering the unfolding of events in history, the truth 
remains ín se and per se imperturbable. The question that arises regards the 
specifics of the relation between our condition and temporal situation with 
this truth.46 


43 Cf. L598/S495; see the long explanation by Michel Le Guern in Pascal, Œuvres completes, 
vol. 2, 1500-02; see also L653/S417. 

44 Philippe Sellier, "Pascal et l'histoire de l'Église dans la campagne des Provinciales (1656— 
1658),” in Port-Royal et la littérature, vol. 1, 325-40. 

45 Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 851-52. 

46 This aspect is clearly underlined by Éric Méchoulan in “La force de la vérité et l'institution 
d'une subjectivité, Chroniques de Port-Royal 58 (2008), 153-64; he points back to an illu- 
minating passage by Antoine Arnauld: “ce que je dirai sur ce sujet ne doit pas étre soup- 
conné d'amour propre, mais attribué au seul amour de la vérité, qui est catholique et 
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In Pascal's writings, the term intérét more often than not tends to carry a 
negative meaning,*” in as much as it indicates a privileging of the things of 
this world, or rather, of what we find of value on a purely individual or specific 
level.48 Even so, in the passage of fragment L974/S771 this interest is positively 
related to the truth: “intérêt de la vérité.” As far as I am aware, this expression 
appears only one other time, in the fourth of the Provinciales: "Combien est-il 
ordinaire de voir les plus zélés s'emporter dans la dispute à des mouvements 
d'aigreur pour leur propre intérét, sans que leur conscience leur rende sur 
l'heure d'autre témoignage, sinon qu'ils agissent de la sorte pour le seul intérét 
de la verite.”*? This passage is extremely indicative, for it places in opposition 
the “propre intérét" with the "seul intérét de la vérité," distinguishing an atti- 
tude that we might define as ‘interested, because it is self-seeking, from one 
that is ‘disinterested, i.e. concerned with the truth alone. 

Considered in depth, that which regards the truth appears, paradoxically, 
to be a 'disinterested interest. In fact, this is relevant for each person spe- 
cifically, to the extent to which every interest indicates literally an inter-esse, 
meaning 'to be or lie between; in the sense of 'participating, communicating 
with something else In the case of truth, it further signifies the participation 
within something that still remains in se and per se i.e. non manipulable, not 
at our disposition. Therefore, it is precisely the unavailability of such an other- 
ness that awakens in us a sort of obligation when dealing with it, to the extent 
that it does not depend on our idiosyncrasies, but, on the contrary, we depend 
on it.5° The “intérêt de la vérité" ought to be understood simultaneously as a 
subjective and objective genitive; it has to do both with our interest for truth, 
meaning the care and the solicitude that we have towards it, and our interest 


universelle; qui n'est point à nous, mais à Dieu, et qui ne dépend point de nos pensées, 
quand on la recherche dans la Tradition, qui en est le vrai trésor" (Réponse à la Lettre d'une 
personne de condition, 5-6). 

47 Yet the positive uses of “intérêt” should not be left unaccounted for: in L76/S11 it refers 
to the search for the ultimate good; in L383/2 where Pascal denounces its subversion; in 
L418/S680 where the key argument of wager (pari) is introduced; and most importantly 
in L427/S681, in which Pascal, using a language that echoes that of the Provinciales, seeks 
to appeal, rather apologetically, to the amour-propre of the reader. 

48 For example, in the second Provinciale: “Elle [la grace] demande des cœurs purs et déga- 
gés, et elle-méme les purifie et les dégage des intéréts du monde, incompatibles avec les 
vérités de l'Évangile" (Pascal, Œuvres complètes, vol. 1, 605). 

49 Pascal, Œuvres completes, vol. 1, 620. 

50 Itis curious to note that Pascal does not use here the expression amour de la vérité - found 
already in Arnauld - but the more neutral formula intérêt de la vérité, notwithstanding 
the strong, passionate emphasis that the truth according to the ordre du coeur connotes, 
as reflected in the Pensées; see Laurent Susini, “L’éloquence du ‘vrai combat’ dans Les 
Provinciales," Chroniques de Port-Royal 58 (2008), 121-35. 
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of truth, meaning the participation which truth concedes to us, to rejoice in 
truth's self-communication. 

This seems also to be the argumentative background of the Réponse des 
curés de Paris to the Réfutation des calomnies. Before the pretense that the curés 
should not get involved in polemics against the moral theories of the Jesuits, 
because this would compromise the peace within the Church and would con- 
stitute a lack of charity, the rebuttal — as we have already seen - distanced itself 
from the false opposition truth-charity, and, with respect to peace, reaffirmed 
that truth “est la dernière fin des fidéles.’>! This affirmation takes up the phrase 
that closes and synthesizes fragment L974/S771: "La vérité est donc la première 
règle et la dernière fin des choses.” That means that, in matters concerning the 
truth of faith, any ‘managing’ of truth is inadmissible, because the truth, by its 
very nature, refuses to be reduced to a mere means at the service of a second- 
ary purpose; and this, not even when, among such noble purposes, the tranquil 
existence of the ecclesial community is involved. To be even more explicit, it is 
not admissible to barter the truth with a false peace, which is nothing but the 
pretension of safeguarding serenely a particular status quo. 
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CHAPTER 10 


An Association without Power? 


Gift, Recognition, and Democracy in the Hobbesian Conception of Early 
Christian Communities 


Francesco Toto 


At first glance, Hobbes's views on religion appear to be fully consistent with 
his political anthropology. This anthropology establishes an indissoluble link 
between the natural character of war and the artificial or political character of 
peace. All the main natural inclinations of man work to frustrate the possibility 
of a society constituted “without some common power" and of a “peace with- 
out subjection.” First of all, the impossibility of enjoying the objects of the pas- 
sions in common makes the care of self-preservation inseparable from rivalry. 
Moreover, anxiety about the future and the need for security trigger a desire 
for power that drives distrustful men to try to dominate one another with vio- 
lence or deception. Finally, vanity makes the lust for honor insatiable and the 
struggle for recognition unavoidable. Against these centrifugal drives, which 
define the state of nature as a state of generalized enmity, the idea of natural 
law might seem to allow for the possibility of a purely ethical solution to the 
conflict, based solely on the rationality of individuals, their well-understood 
interest, and their capacity for self-restraint and dialogue. However, this pos- 
sibility is immediately denied, because reason all too easily gives way to the 
passions, and disagreement over moral rules proves inescapable, undermining 
every form of spontaneous sociality. With the removal of this possibility, the 
hope of peace is entrusted to the artifice of politics: the artifice of a sovereignty 
designed to promote the rationality and morality of natural laws, to univocally 
determine these laws, to unify the powers of citizens, to direct their passions 
and will, and to bring the diversity of their private consciences back under the 
identity of the public conscience. Reflection on religion is a central part of this 
meditation on the link between anthropology, ethics, and politics. In the first 


1 Thomas Hobbes, Elementorum philosophiae sectio tertia, De cive, in Opera philosophica quae 
latine scripsit omnia, ed. William Molesworth, vol. 2 (London: 1839), ch. 5, § 5, trans. as On the 
Citizen, ed. Richard Tuck and Michel Silverthorne (Cambridge, Eng.: 1998), 72 (henceforth: 
DC); Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan: The English and the Latin Texts, ed. Noel Malcolm (Oxford: 
2012), 256 (henceforth: Lev). 
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place, religiosity calls into question the fundamental affective dispositions of 
man. One of the “natural seeds of [...] religion" is in fact represented by anxiety 
about the future; “the end of worship [...] is power,” if only in the sense that 
worshipping God is a way of gaining his favor and thus increasing not only 
control over the future, but also the social recognition related to good fortune 
and to the "favor of God" that good fortune evidences.? Secondly, religiosity 
purified of all external elements encroaches onto morality and is confused 
with it. Since respect for natural law — and above all for covenants? - is the 
main content of natural worship, religion is subject to the same controversies 
that undermine the effectiveness of natural law: just as what appears good to 
one appears bad to another, so what one calls religion is called superstition or 
heresy by the other.^ 

A closer look at Hobbes's reflections however, reveals some significant inter- 
nal tensions. To highlight some of these, it will be useful to focus on an analysis 
of the references to Jesus and the Apostles scattered throughout Leviathan. For 
reasons of space I will avoid recounting the first and best-known level of the 
discussion, where the argument appears more firmly established: the account 
of Jesus's saving mission, of the way in which it deprives the Church of any 
coercive power independent of the State, and of the resulting primacy of the 
political dimension of religion over its ethical dimension. Rather, I will focus 
on passages that speak to a second and more problematic level of Hobbes's 
discussion: on the predisposition of the early Church to constitute itself as 
an ethical-political community independent of any repressive power, on the 
desire for recognition that motivates the members of this community, and on 
the difficulties raised by the morality promoted by that desire, a morality that 
is spontaneous and possibly exceeds any juridical formalization. Hobbes's goal 
is to neutralize the risk of dissociation between Church and State that actu- 
ally occurred in the history of Christianity, one that produced an ecclesiastical 
authority capable of claiming the same territory legitimately occupied by a 
State authority. His efforts are all aimed at showing that religion should limit 
itself to channeling hope to support a morality backed by force, that is, a moral- 
ity embodied in civil law and guarded by the sovereign. Despite the invitation 
to obedience and the delegitimization of resistance to sovereign powers con- 
tained in the teaching of Jesus and the Apostles, the "Christian liberty” of the 
early Church - with forms of community life organized around the deferment 


Lev, 162, 564, 140. 
Lev, 570. 
Lev, 86, 162. 
Lev, 1114. 
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of the kingdom of heaven and its expectation — seems nevertheless to give sub- 
stance to the dream of an ethical community composed of men who give up all 
thirst for power or glory and live in peace independently of any legal coercion 
and of the mediation of any political authority. Viewed in this way, however, 
early Christianity appears to be a historical instance of the utopia of morality 
without Right that lies at the heart of every sedition, and to the demolition 
of which Hobbes's anthropological, ethical, and political discourse seems in 
some way entirely directed. How is such a utopia possible, if at all? Let us try to 
answer this question by reviewing some passages in Leviathan. 

The existence of early Christian communities without any legal coercion is 
one of the themes that haunt Hobbes's work. Hobbes's insistence on this point 
is of a piece with his insistence on the morality of the true Christian. Indeed, 
his portrait of the faithful nearly replicates that of the “just man" sketched in 
chapter 15 of the Leviathan.® God forgives believers their sins in exchange for 
their adoption of a just disposition which, like that of the “just man,’ consists in 
the "conformity [...] of manners to reason:" in the “will,” “predisposition,” "atti- 
tude,’ “effort,” and “care” or commitment of the man who “unfeigndlye desireth 
to fulfil the commandments of God." "The law of nature is eternall, and [...] 
the violation of covenants” — through “ingratitude, arrogance, and all facts con- 
trary to any moral virtue,” or “pride, ingratitude, insult, [...] and such offenses — 
can never cease to be sinne.”8 The obedience of which believers are called to 
give proof, however, consists precisely in the “will and effort" with which they 
resolve to obey this law, in the "love" towards God and neighbors, in the “charity,” 


6 This symmetry is not perfect. The conduct of the "just" or "righteous" man should be deter- 
mined neither by fear nor by advantage, but only by “delight in doing justice" (Lev, 226; 
DC, ch. 3, $ 5). The conduct of the Christian is undoubtedly independent of the expecta- 
tion of punishments or rewards in present life, but it does appear linked to the fear of “eter- 
nal death" and the hope of the “reward” of eternal life. On the possibility of a just man for 
Hobbes, that is, of a man whose will is determined by no other motive than respect for the 
law, see Martin Harvey, “A Defense of Hobbes's Just Man?" Hobbes Studies 15/1 (2002), 68-86; 
Michael P. Krom, The Limits of Reason in Hobbes s Commonwealth (New York: 2011), 90-96, 
instead denies the selfless character of the righteous man by recalling his social benefits, 
including recognition. See Luc Foisneau, Hobbes: La vie inquiète (Paris: 2016), 106-09, and 
Jean Terrel, Hobbes, matérialisme et politique (Paris: 1994), 182. 

7 Lev, 226-28, 930. On “manners,” see Arnaud Milanese, “Les moeurs selon Hobbes, in Entre 
nature et histoire: Mœurs et coutumes dans la philosophie moderne, ed. Francesco Toto, 
Laetitia Simonetta, and Giorgio Bottini (Paris: 2017), 109-38, and Dirk Brantl, "Political 
Stability for Passionate Machines: Hobbes on Manners and Political Education,” in Europe 
and the Heritage of Modernity, ed. Domagoj Vujeva and Luka Ribarevié (Zagreb: 2017), 143-64; 
both authors grasp the ethical and political importance of the concept, but fail to highlight 
its theological role. 

8 Lev,240, 454, DC, ch. 18, § 3. 
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and in the "righteousnesse" which are counted as the fulfilment “of the whole 
law,” as well as in the “true and internal repentance” which accompanies the 
"determination not to sin again" and gives form to a "soul restored to every 
virtue"? One may wonder whether the justice “of manners” to which believers 
commit themselves through the pact sealed by baptism is really sufficient to 
sustain a form of social organization independent of legal coercion. Indeed, 
justice of “manners” does not imply that of "works"? from which it differs as 
the mere interiority of will, effort, desire, commitment, or zeal differs from the 
exteriority of actions and conduct. For Hobbes, moreover, the obligation in foro 
interno of natural law can be respected even in the presence of external actions 
contrary to the law itself, and even in a condition of generalized war. While 
implying all the “qualities of man-kind" that promote “their living together in 
peace, and unity,’ and in particular virtues such as fairness, gratitude, com- 
placency, clemency, humility, and moderation, the "justice of manners" attrib- 
uted to believers is compatible with *one, or a few unjust actions, that proceed 
from sudden passion, or mistake of things, or persons."! What then ensures 
that the "justice of manners" will be expressed in "external actions" consistent 
with it and that the “inward conversion of the heart"? preached by Jesus will 
be sufficient to remedy the conditions that seem to inevitably undermine the 
possibility of a social bond independent of the protection of the State? Let us 
consider the key concept of the whole Hobbesian reconstruction of pastoral 
office, that of counsel. 


9 DC, ch. 18, $ 3 and 6; Lev, 240, 930-32. Bernard Gert, “Hobbes and Psychological Egoism,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 28/4 (1967), 503-20, at 508-09, sees the treatment of charity 
between Elements and De homine as a case of a more general departure from the initial 
Hobbesian psychological egoism. Discussing the validity of pro-Kantian interpretations 
such as Taylor's, Patrick Riley, Will and Political Legitimacy: A Critical Exposition of Social 
Contract Theory in Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, and Hegel (Cambridge, Mass.: 1982), 
55-56, recalls that not only in the Elements, but still in Leviathan, righteousness and 
charity are essentially related to honour. According to Sharon A. Lloyd, Morality in the 
Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. Cases in the Law of Nature (Cambridge, Eng.: 2009), 140-41, 
charity is a virtue, and as such must concern the common good rather than the special 
interest of the agent. According to Robert C. Miner, “Is Hobbes a Theorist of the Virtues?,” 
International Philosophical Quarterly 41/3 (2001), 269—84, it is less a virtue than a passion. 
This argument may apply against Hobbes's reading as a “virtue theorist,” but forgets that 
passions are not unrelated to manners, which in turn are connected to virtues. See also 
Dominique Weber, Hobbes et l'histoire du salut. Ce que le Christ fait à Léviathan (Paris: 
2008), 174-77. 

10  Lev,950o. 

11  Lev,ı50 and 226. 

12 Lev, 896. 
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In addition to being “redeemer, or saviour” and king, Jesus is also “pastor, 
counsellor, or teacher.” Indeed, counsel is the only function exercised by Jesus 
during his life and inherited by the apostles.!? Advice, it is true, is distinguished 
from command by the fact that “a man may be forced to do what he is com- 
manded [...] but not to do what he is advised." It is distinguished, however, 
for a precise reason. "The command,’ by definition, “is directed to a mans own 
benefit,” and obedience to the command therefore requires no “other reason 
than the will" of him that gives it.!5 On the contrary, counsel aims for “the ben- 
efit of another man,’ which is precisely why that man is free to assess the 
soundness of the reasons given. Hobbes then takes the greatest care to distin- 
guish counsel from exhortation or “dehortation,” because the latter are in fact 
directed — as command - “to the good of him that giveth the consell, not of him 
that asketh it.”!” Since Jesus and the Apostles in "instruction, education, [...] 
and invitements [...] to Christian virtues" — such as righteousness and faith — 
aimed “onely at the benefit of the converted Gentiles, namely their salvation, 
not at their own benefit,’ it can be said that their mission as pastors, guides or 
teachers can be entirely understood as that of counsellors.!8 This reduction 
clearly has a paradoxical aspect. First of all, caring “not [for] his own benefit, 
but [the benefit of him] whom he adviseth,” as the counsellor does, is cer- 
tainly an example of the inclination to virtue that characterizes the righteous 
man.? But how can this disinterest be compatible with the axiom according to 
which “to gain some [...] good to himself [...] is of every mans will the proper 
object??? Moreover, what is advised is still virtue, that is to say, caring once 
again for the interest of the other rather than one's own. But this advice can be 
truly such, that is to say, aiming at the good of the other, only if it is admitted 


13  Ley,760. 

14 Levy, 4o00. Frederick G. Whelan, “Language and its Abuses in Hobbes’ Political Philosophy,” 
American Political Science Review 75/1 (1981), 59—75, stresses the political value of the good 
use of language and its abuse by the counsel and the exhortation respectively. Unlike 
the author, I do not believe that counsel and exhortation oppose each other as dispas- 
sionate and passionate discourse, distinguishing themselves on the contrary by different 
passionate configurations. See also Charles D. Tarlton, "The Word for the Deed’: Hobbes's 
Two Versions of Leviathan,’ New Literary History 27/4 (1996), 785-802, at 798-802, which 
questions in the light of the distinction between advice, exhortation, and command the 
Hobbesian self-understanding of one's own discourse and its practical effectiveness. 

15 Ley, 400, 399. 

16 Lev, 400. 

17 Lev, 402. 

18 Lev, 670, 890. 

19  Lev,402. 

20 Lev, 400. 
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that virtuously disinterested conduct, and therefore also that of the counsel- 
lor is in the interest of the agent. The solution to this paradox is hidden in the 
support that the virtue of faith offers to that of obedience or justice. He who 
has faith and believes that on the day of Judgment bad deeds will be punished 
and good deeds rewarded develops an interest in the interest of the other, or 
an interest in disinterest, which allows the "justice of manners" to express itself 
in outward action.?! While the purpose of the Apostles in preaching is only the 
benefit of the converted Gentiles, and not their own benefit, this can happen 
precisely because in this way, having “made their endeavour,’ the Apostles will 
have "their reward" for it, and this regardless of whether the counsel has been 
followed or not.22 Those who follow the counsel to baptize themselves in the 
name of Jesus by repenting and thus committing themselves to the Christian 
virtues do so to avoid "the punishment hanging over [them] for [their] sins;" 
those who accept the counsel to bear witness to their faith by giving to the poor 
everything they have do so in order to have “a treasure in heaven"? Avoiding 
the particularism of conflicting interests in favor of the common interest in 
disinterest and virtue, typical of friendly relationships, faith makes counsel 
possible and allows for a socialization independent of coercion and command. 
“Christ, it is true, “never accepteth forced actions (which are all that the law 
produceth),” but only that “inward conversion of the heart; which is not the 
work of laws, but of counsel, and doctrine.”24 The counsel and education, with 
the autonomy they leave to those who receive them and the motivation they 
give them, not only make this "conversion of the heart" possible, but also allow 
it to express itself in the free morality of external — and not "forced" — actions 
which cement the community bond. 


21 It has often been noted that Hobbesian theology retains the resurrection of bodies 
and the kingdom to come but rejects the immortality of the soul and the existence of 
hell. In particular, Richard Sherlock, "The Theology of Leviathan: Hobbes on Religion," 
Interpretation 10 (1982), 43-60, David Johnston, “Hobbes’s Mortalism,’ History of Political 
Thought 10/4 (1989), 647—63, and Richard Tuck, “The Civil Religion of Thomas Hobbes,” 
Ideas in Context 24/1 (2011), 120-38, have drawn attention to the political value of criti- 
cism of the idea of eternal punishment: Sherlock and Johnston argue that the elimina- 
tion of hell is functional to the affirmation of the State monopoly of punishment, while 
Tuck argues that without it the State cannot fulfil its mission of liberation from fear. For 
a different reading, see Agostino Lupoli, *Hobbes and Religion without Theology, in The 
Oxford Handbook of Hobbes, ed. Aloysius P. Martinich and Kinch Hoekstra (Oxford: 2016), 
451-78, at 462-64. 

22 Lev, 890. 

23 Lev, 404. 

24  Lev, 896. 
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It may be interesting, at this point, to note how the pastoral practice of 
the counsel promotes a structured social bond around a gift-based economy. 
Hobbes re-reads the economic relationship between the bearers of the Gospel 
and the believers who guaranteed its *ordinary maintenance, which Jesus 
compares to a salary paid to the worker in exchange for his services, in terms 
of the relation between gift and counter-gift which interrupts the do ut des of 
the commercial exchange of a man's capacities and the price at which those 
who need it buy its use.25 The employment of the apostles “was freely to give, 
because they had freely received; and their maintenance was the free gift of 
those that believed the good tyding they carried.”26 The “good tyding” is a gift 
that the Apostles are sent to "give freely" to anyone who is willing to receive it, 
sharing their experience with anyone who wants to accept their advice. Just 
as Jesus accepted the Father's will by making a "sacrifice, and oblation of him- 
self” so the Apostles accepted being sent among unbelievers as sheep among 
wolves, “not to be ministred unto, but to minister,” testifying to their faith even 
through death.27 The sustenance guaranteed to the Apostles by the faithful is 
itself a "free gift" and an expression of gratitude which strengthens the friendly 
relationship with the donor:28 “in the time of the Apostles [...] the mainte- 
nance of the bishops and pastors of the Christian Church, was nothing but the 
voluntary contribution of them that had embraced their doctrine.”29 The con- 
tribution of the believers to the life of the community, obtained from “the sale 
of their lands and possessions," was a gift placed at the feet of the Apostles "vol- 
untarily,' out “of good will, not of duty,” because no one was “bound to contrib- 
ute any thing at all, unlesse he had pleased.”3° In this way, however, Hobbes not 
only demonstrates the effectiveness of Jesus's invitation to sell all one's goods 
and to give the proceeds to the poor, but also depicts a society whose members 
‘lived in common,” beyond the distinction between my own and yours, which 


25 Onthe distinction between gift and contract in Hobbes, see Larry May, “Hobbes’s Contract 
Theory,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 18/2 (1980), 195-207. 

26 Lev, 846. 

27  Lev,728,790. 

28 Howard Warrender, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes (Oxford: 1957), 51-52 and 233-36, 
recalls the political and moral value of gratitude, but confuses the obligation of gratitude 
with the contractual one. Travis D. Smith, *On the Fourth Law of Nature," Hobbes Studies 
16 (2003), 84-94, distinguishes different areas of the obligation of gratitude (private rela- 
tionships in the state of nature or civil status, between States, between subjects and sov- 
ereigns), and then focuses on the political sphere. 

29 Lev, 846. 

30 Ibid. 
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is the endowment of civil law?! This “life in common,” in which everyone gives 
according to his or her capacities and receives according to his or her needs, 
thus offers a material substratum to the disinterest required by morality and 
peace. Indeed, it seems to bring about the same lack of distinction between 
“private good" and “common good" that lies at the basis of the natural sociabil- 
ity of "political animals.”32 By removing the problem of production in order to 
concentrate exclusively on the circulation of goods, "life in common" estab- 
lishes a gift-based economy that leaves no one without the help of others, and 
thus generalizes the bond of friendship typical of private relationships - in 
which individuals are willing to do to one another what they would like to be 
done to them - to an entire community. 

We have seen how faith in the advent of the kingdom of heaven guarantees 
the compatibility between morality of conduct and self-interest. Faith suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the contradiction between the disinterested character of 
counsel and gift, on the one hand, and the necessarily self-interested character 
of human conduct, on the other, only by negating the hypothesis of a natural 
bellicosity in man, containable exclusively by legal monopoly of violence. One 
may ask, then, whether the form of morality encouraged by faith makes all 
politics superfluous. In my opinion, the early Church's renunciation of state 
power in no way implies a renunciation of power and politics tout court, but 
allows a kind of power and politics to emerge that is very different from that 
of sovereignty. The “power ecclesiasticall,” the “power of teaching,” and the 
"authority to preach" or “proclaim the kingdom" to come constitute forms of 
power, authority or government that cannot be understood in terms of those 
typical of the state, because they are exercised by counsel rather than by com- 
mand, by persuasion rather than by coercion, and by education rather than by 
punishment, without depriving “primitive Christians" of their “independency” 
or their “liberty.”33 The difference between pastoral power and sovereign power 


31 Ibid. Gianfranco Borrelli, Il [ato oscuro del Leviathan: Hobbes contro Machiavelli (Naples: 
2009), 174—77, recalls the link between what is “holy” and what is "sacred." It is true, as 
Borrelli maintains, that these definitions tend to subsume the sphere of the sacred to 
the relationship of authority and ownership, but it is also true that the life in common 
of the first Christian communities introduces a tension. Contrary to what is stated by 
Borrelli (ibid., 184), in fact, life in common falsifies the thesis according to which "not the 
religion," but only the State, *can create bonds" and does so by realizing, regardless of any 
state protection, the natural law that prescribes to recognize equality and to enjoy goods 
in common. 

32 Lev, 258-60. 

33 Lev,774, 882, 788, 780, 834, 1116. Johann Sommerville, “Hobbes and Independency, Rivista 
di Storia della Filosofia 59 (2004), 155-73, recognizes in these passages some points of 
convergence with the Independents, but highlights mainly the differences with them, 
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does not perhaps in itself constitute a threat to the stability of political institu- 
tions, but it does bear witness to a construction of the community bond which 
calls into question the Hobbesian primacy and necessity of the State. In order 
to clarify the specificity of pastoral power and its political nature, let us focus 
on the role played by the principle of recognition in the characterization of 
this power as an extra-juridical authority, at once non-repressive and radically 
democratic. 

In tracing the genealogy of the subversive power conquered by the Church 
of Rome, Hobbes states that "the first elements of the power [...] of the 
Apostles, whom the people converted, obeyed, out of reverence, not by obli- 
gation,” were however “wisdom, humility, sincerity and other virtues" (such 
as the “clearnesse of doctrine”).?* The reference to obedience proves that the 
Apostles’ power and authority to teach are not reduced to mere simulacra of 
power and authority. Respect for the virtues that motivates obedience also 
suggests that the existence of this kind of power and authority depends on 
its being recognized. To understand this reciprocity of power and recognition, 
let us remember first of all that giving advice and going among the infidels as 
sheep among wolves, not to be served, but to serve, is the way in which the 
Apostles themselves, consistently with their teaching, give proof of the charity 
required by salvation. According to the Elements, however, “there can be no 
argument to a man, of his own power" of his benevolence or charity, that is, of 
the desire to assist others by which he shows that he is able “not only to accom- 
plish his own desires, but also to assist other men in theirs.”35 Recall, moreover, 
that the list of the “first elements of power" of the Apostles refers to the place 
where Hobbes maintains, in chapter 12 of Leviathan, that the founders of all 
historical religions are men whom the multitude holds to be wise and commit- 
ted to fight for its happiness. The “reputation of wisdome" urges the multitude 
to “listen to [their] counsel," to “trust” them, to “confide in them,” to “rely on 
them,” to “rely on [their] opinion.”?6 Moreover, faith “consisteth in the trust we 
have in other men” and trust is “belief of him from whom we expect or hope 


particularly regarding the political consequences of freedom of conscience and the prob- 
lem of resistance. In fact, as Franck Lessay points out in “Tolerance as a Dimension of 
Hobbes’s Absolutism,” in Hobbes on Politics and Religion, ed. Laurens van Apeldoorn and 
Robin Douglass (Oxford: 2018), 63-78, Hobbes seems to reduce “Christian liberty” to the 
intangibility of private conscience and thus to deprive it of any public value. 

34 Lev, 14316. 

35 Thomas Hobbes, Elements of Law: Natural and Politic, ed. Ferdinand Tónnies (London: 
1889), part 1, ch. 9, § 17 (henceforth: EL). 

36 . Lev,134, 136, 156, 170. 
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for good, so free from doubt that upon the same we pursue no other way.”?” 
The “reputation of wisdome, therefore, is inseparable both from the “reputa- 
tion of love" which allows one to believe that the teaching received is given 
for "love of others" rather than for “private ends,” and from the “reputation of 
sincerity,’ because whoever does not show “sincerity of conscience" is a bad 
witness, does not believe what he claims to teach and is therefore moved by 
“personal ends: he exhorts, he dissuades, but he does not advise. This discus- 
sion on reputation shows that the Apostles' power or authority to teach, as the 
power to make people believe or to inspire faith, and thus to direct conduct, 
is inseparable from the recognition they received. "To believe, to trust, to rely 
on another,” as well as “to hearken to [his] counsell” and “to agree with [him] 
in opinion,” or “to obey” him and “to give great gifts to [him],” as the believers 
do with the Apostles, are signs of honor and of great esteem for their power, 
for the sincerity of their faith, for their wisdom, for their "generous natures" 
and the “charity, or magnanimity, with which they give themselves.3° All the 
passages dedicated to the motivations of faith, not only in Leviathan, confirm 


37 EL, partı, ch. u, § gand ch. 9, § 9. 

38 Lev, 182, EL, part 1, ch. 18, § 10. Following a Straussian approach, Stauffer reads chapter 
12 as an example of the Hobbesian “guerrilla war against religion" (Devin Stauffer, “ ‘Of 
Religion’ in Hobbes's Leviathan,” The Journal of Politics 72/3 [2010], 868—79, at 871). The 
Hobbesian conception of religion as a this-worldly phenomenon and as a structural 
dimension of men’s relationship with each other and with the State, however, tells against 
reading the chapter as an anti-religious manifesto: Hobbes does not aim to eliminate reli- 
gion as such, which is possibly capable of providing support to civil life, but to indicate the 
possibility and limits of its good use. See also J. Matthew Hoye, "Obligation and Sovereign 
Virtue in Hobbes's Leviathan,” The Review of Politics 79/1 (2017), 23-47, at 27-31, where the 
treatment given to reputation in chapter 12 is linked to the relationship between political 
power, consent, and virtue of the sovereign. 

39 Lev, 136-38, 464, 204. Leo Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: Its Basis and Its 
Genesis (Chicago: 1963), 50—57, discusses various aspects of the Hobbesian conception of 
magnanimity, including its departure from the Aristotelian conception, its partial affin- 
ity with the Cartesian ideal of the générosité, and its marginalization in favour of fear. 
On affinities and differences between Hobbes and Descartes, see Arrigo Pacchi, "Hobbes 
and the Passions,” Topoi 6/2 (1987), 11-19. See also Michael Oakeshott, Hobbes on Civil 
Association (Indianapolis: 1975), 129-31, which connects the ambivalence of magnanim- 
ity to the double meaning, positive and negative, of pride; Richard Flathman, Willful 
Liberalism: Voluntarism and Individuality in Political Theory and Practice (Ithaca: 1992), 
87, which focuses on the ethical-political value of magnanimity in relation to the respect 
of the given word and fidelity to institutions; and Geoffrey M. Vaughan, “Magnanimity 
and Statesmanship: Replacing Virtue with Science," in Magnanimity and Statesmanship, 
ed. Carson Holloway (Lahnam: 2008), 67-82, which instead underlines the limits of mag- 
nanimity as a personal virtue of the sovereign and its dangerousness as a passion of the 
subject. 
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this interweaving between recognition and a power capable of arousing spon- 
taneous obedience, free from coercion and obligation. On the one hand, hav- 
ing faith means believing in a proposition because of the "reputation" of the 
person who pronounces it, *because we judge him to be expert enough not to 
be deceived and we see no reason why he would want to deceive us,’ so that 
"the faith of Christians" has always "had for foundation [...] the reputation of 


nu 


their pastors,” “the reverence and opinion they had for their teachers"? On 
the other hand, this esteem is the only source of the obedience which sup- 
ports the power and authority of the Apostles. “It was not the empire of an 
apostle, but his reputation amongst the faithful, which the Christians stood 
in awe of,” and placed the pastors of the first Christian communities in a posi- 
tion analogous to that of Moses before the covenant and later of the judges or 
of Samuel.“ The Jews obeyed Moses and Samuel “not out of duty, but out of 
reverence to their favour with God, appearing in their wisdom," and followed 
their authority because of “the opinion they had of [their] sanctity,” with the 
understanding that "if this opinion had come to change, they would no longer 
be obliged to accept as God's law what they had proposed in God's name.*? 
This is the same obedience that rebels offer to their leader “willingly,” “because 
they value his courage and military skill,” and “not because they are obligated 
by having submitted to his command.’* Pastoral practice produces, with dif- 
ferent instruments, an effect analogous to that linked to good legislation on 
honor: it certainly does not extinguish the natural thirst for power and honor, 
but it manages to curtail its tendency to lead to conflict and to redirect it to vir- 
tuous and socially shared goals. It is also clear that within it the inseparability 
of power and honor allows the formation of authorities of a different type from 
sovereign authority, capable of directing individual conduct independently of 
any legal formalization, or of any contractual obligation. 


40 DC, ch.18, $, 4; Lev, 932-934 and 820. 

41 Lev,898. Dimitri D'Andrea, Potere civile e potere ecclesiastico in Hobbes, in La filosofia poli- 
tica di Hobbes, ed. Giulio Maria Chiodi and Roberto Gatti (Milan: 2009), 143-68, points 
out the tension between the pact-based foundation and the charismatic dimension that 
structures the Hobbesian discussion of Mosaic authority, believing that it is outdated in 
Christianity, at least in the reading offered by Hobbes. It seems to me that the relation 
between the reputation of preachers and the effectiveness of preaching on the conduct 
of the believers signals a permanence of the charismatic dimension and the tensions con- 
nected with it. 

42 Lev,750 and 740. James R. Martel, Subverting the Leviathan: Reading Thomas Hobbes as a 
Radical Democrat (New York: 2007), 69—70, shows how the authority/authorization nexus 
operating in the religious sphere structurally depends on consensus. 

43 DC, ch.12,$1. 
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Excommunication is a clear example of the way in which the trust and rec- 
ognition the Apostles enjoy allows them to exercise authority over and give 
direction to the community without any coercion or contractual obligation. 
"The excommunication in the time that Christian religion was not authorized 
by the civil power, was used only for a correction of manners."^ Because of 
this, it cannot have a punitive function. "The power of excommunication can- 
not be extended further than the end for which the Apostles [...] have their 
commission from our Saviour,” which is not “to rule by command and coaction, 
but by teaching and direction of men in the way of salvation in the world to 
come."5 He who teaches Christian doctrine, therefore, “may abandon his dis- 
ciples that obstinately continue in an unchristian life; but he cannot say, they 
do him wrong, because they are not obliged to obey him.”46 For this reason, 
the correction of customs promoted by excommunication cannot be imple- 
mented through the repressive violence typical of a legal punishment, which 
in any case could only concern the exteriority of actions, and not the interior- 
ity of dispositions. Since the Apostles had in reality no power to hold believers 
accountable for their sins or to condemn them to damnation, the believer's 
excommunication consisted in the decision to "give over admonishing him, to 
let him alone, to set by disputing with him, as one that is to be convinced onely 
by himselfe:” in the master's determination to “abandon his scholar, when he 
obstinately neglecteth the practise of his rules,” and in the invitation to the 
faithful to put “themselves out of the company of the excommunicated,’ to flee 
him “as dangerous to touch, and even worse than a pagan.”*” Thus, the exercise 
of the pastoral power of correction and the problem of recognition appear to be 
doubly linked. The first link is mediated by the connection between the effec- 
tiveness of excommunication and shame. The marginalization of the believer 
and his consideration “like a pagan" could in fact promote his “uprightnesse 
of life" and manners only to the extent that “for a true Christian" this treat- 
ment represented “a great ignominy,” the infliction of a dishonour sufficient 
to push him or her into repentance.^? The company of the excommunicated 


44 Ley, 800. On how Hobbes minimizes the importance of excommunication in the Church 
prior to Constantine's conversion by reducing it to a form of correction of manners rather 
than opinions, and on how this minimization is intended to confirm the peaceful, non- 
coercive and politically acquiescent character of religion, see Jeffrey R. Collins, "Thomas 
Hobbes, Heresy, and the Theological Project of Leviathan,” Hobbes Studies 26 (2013), 6-33, 


at 12-13. 
45 Lev, 806. 
46 Lev, 806. 


47 Lev,802,806, 850, DC, ch. 17, 26. 
48 Thomas Hobbes, An Historical Narration Concerning Heresy and the Punishment Thereof, 
in English Works, ed. William Molesworth, vol. 4 (London: 1840), 188-89; Lev, 802. 
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was avoided so “that he may bee ashamed,” but shame is precisely discour- 
agement linked to the discovery of “some thing dishonourable, like a defect, 
and presupposes “the love of good reputation.’49 The second link is made vis- 
ible by the fact that “none could be sensible" to the ignominy of the expulsion 
from the Church save for the faithful themselves: those who "believed, and 
expected the coming again of our Saviour to judge the world,” that is, those 
who upheld the one dogma taught by the Apostles and continued to recognize 
their authority as teachers and to feel part of the community from which they 
were excluded.5° The suffering of excommunication can lead to correction 
precisely because those who suffer it, without being obliged to obey, recognize 
the power or authority of those who inflict it. 

The ‘democratic’ character that its link with recognition grants the power 
exercised by the Apostles is evidenced by the deliberative modalities in which 
decisions destined to affect the whole community were taken. Think, for 
example, of the choice of pastors. In imitation of Moses, who "chose twelve 
princes of the tribes, to govern under him,’ the twelve Apostles were chosen 
directly by Jesus, updating the ancient ceremony of the laying on of hands 
through which the Jews “designed, and made certain, the person [...] intended 
in [...] prayer, blessing, sacrifice, consecration, condemnation.”>! While after 
Jesus's death "the power ecclesiastical, was in the apostles; and after them in 


49 Lev, 896 and 9o. Laurie M. Johnson Bagby, Thomas Hobbes: Turning Point for Honor 
(Lahnam: 2009) believes that the Hobbesian removal of the concept of shame should 
be understood in light of the modern transition from an aristocratic ethic of honour 
and courage to an ethic of rational interest and fear. In my view, the (relative) scarcity 
of occurrences of shame in Hobbes's writings does not deprive it of a limited positive 
function. 

50  Lev, 800. I do not agree in this sense with Sharon A. Lloyd, Ideals as Interests in Hobbes's 
Leviathan: The Power of Mind over Matter (Cambridge, Eng.: 2003), 138-39, according to 
which for Hobbes the excommunication was completely ineffective, and the clergy was 
therefore devoid of any coercive or political power: first, the ineffectiveness of excommu- 
nication in terms of salvation is equivalent to political ineffectiveness; second, political 
power cannot be reduced to coercive power; third, while fear of shame may not have the 
same impact as that of violent death, it must not be forgotten that for Hobbes death may 
be preferred to ignominy. 

51  Lev,768 and 858. On the rite of the laying on of hands, its function in the transmission of 
ecclesiastical power, and the complications associated with it on the theological-political 
level, see Patricia Springborg, “Hobbes on Religion,” in The Cambridge Companion to 
Hobbes, ed. Tom Sorell (Cambridge, Eng.: 1996), 346-80. Johan P. Sommerville, Thomas 
Hobbes: Political Ideas in Historical Context (Basingstoke: 1992), 119—23, refers to the chang- 
ing role of this rite as a sign of Hobbes's more general departure from the pro-Anglican 
positions of De cive, where the clergy appeared as the repository of a spiritual power 
autonomous from the civil one and linearly transmitted by Jesus to the Apostles and by 
the latter to their successors. 
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such as were by them ordained to preach the gospel" through the rite of the 
laying on of hands, this uninterrupted tradition does not give the Apostles the 
right to ordain ministers.52 The designation of Matthias, the apostle chosen 
to replace Judas, *was the act of the congregation, and not of St. Peter, nor of 
the eleven, otherwise then as members of the assembly"? And although Paul 
and Barnabas were "called by the Holy Ghost,” "their calling was declared unto 
them and their mission authorized by the particular Church of Antioch.’>4 The 
democratic character of this designation is clear. If it was "the assembly that 
elected its own elders,’ “the Apostles were onely presidents of the assembly:" 
those who summoned the people together for election counted the votes, pro- 
nounced the chosen ones and gave them "the benediction, which now is called 
consecration.”55 

This method of choice was linked to the democratic customs of the Greek 
poleis in which the Apostles found themselves carrying out their evangeliz- 
ing mission: it would have “been a strange thing, if in a town, where men per- 
haps had never seen any magistrate otherwise chosen than by an assembly, 
those of the town becoming Christians, should so much as have thought on 
any other way of election of their teachers, and guides, that is to say, of their 
presbyters [...] than this of plurality of suffrages.'56 Hobbes underscores the 
connection between this procedure and the question of recognition when he 
states, on the one hand, that pastors or doctors were considered elected “by 
authority of a Church,” and that no one could “appoint a teacher in a Church 
without the permission of the Church," and on the other hand that the “candi- 
date of the Apostles [...] could not be refused because of the high prestige of 
their backers.’5” This procedure echoes the terms of democratic deliberation, 
in which decisions involving the community are taken by the assembly com- 
posed of all the citizens, but are at the same time conditioned by the positions 
taken by the rhetoricians favored by the assemblies because of the recogni- 
tion they enjoy. Nevertheless, Hobbes never claims that the early Church was 


52  Lev,774. 


53  Lev, 830. 
54  Lev, 832. 


55 Lev, 836-838. Leo Strauss, Die Religionskritik des Hobbes: Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis der 
Aufklärung, in idem, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 3 (Stuttgart: 2008), 298-99, speaks of the 
Apostles' leadership as merely technical, procedural. The influence linked to esteem and 
reputation prevents such a reduction. Jeffrey R. Collins, The Allegiance of Thomas Hobbes 
(Oxford: 2005), 125-29, explains this appreciation of the congregational, atomistic, and 
democratic nature of the early Church by interpreting it in the light of the advice to main- 
tain the independency that Leviathan would address to the sovereign. 

56  Lev, 838. 

57 DC, ch.17, $24. 
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a democracy, nor could he for several reasons. First, democracy is a form of 
State, while the Church has nothing to do with the State-form, and in gen- 
eral is nothing “archicall or craticall"59 To attribute to the Church a claim to a 
power similar to that of the State would mean reducing it to the rank of a sedi- 
tious faction, of an illegitimate system that jeopardizes the unity and peace of 
the State.59 Second, Hobbes considered democracy to be the form of govern- 
ment closest to the bellicosity of the state of nature, and as such incompatible 
with the harmony that seems to reign within the first Christian communities. 
It was precisely the theoretical decision not to consider the Church prior to 
Constantine's conversion a State organization, and therefore a democracy in 
the sense he himself defined, that forced Hobbes to think, albeit marginally, of 
an unnamed radical democracy capable of concretizing the dream of a society 
without authority and of peace without subjection, in which decisions taken 
by the community and inspired by its recognized pastors do not bind any- 
one, and where cooperation mediated by recognition, while not free from all 
power and authority (since pastoral work is still a form of power and author- 
ity), is free from all juridical coercion. With this observation, let us turn to the 
conclusions. 

The need for a genealogical reconstruction led Hobbes to trace even in the 
first Christian communities the seeds of the future corruption of the Church of 
Rome. At times, he goes so far as to take Jesus as a model of sovereignty and his 
words as a prototype of command. We can see this in the passages where Jesus, 
“as king of the Jewes,’ orders a donkey and a colt to be brought to him, and the 
disciples, in “acquiescence in the will of the Lord,” respond to his command 
with an unconditional obedience that requires no other reason than the “will 
of their Master.’©° Also noteworthy are the contexts in which Hobbes describes 
excommunication as an ignominy, recalling a concept previously defined as 
the infliction, “by order of a man" or of an assembly, “of something that is evil 
because it is made dishonourable by the Common-wealth,” and in which the 
Church therefore seems to usurp the State's right to administer punishment.6! 
Moreover, the fact that the “supreme power to teach" is one of the essential 
rights of sovereignty meant that preaching in those places where “Christianity 


58  Lev, 904. 

59  Onthe link between illegitimate system and sedition, see Francesco Toto, “Fazioni e sedi- 
zioni: Aspetti della teoria hobbesiana dei sistemi, Studi filosofici 41 (2018), 49-70. 

60 Lev, 318 and 404. On the tensions related to the articulation between Jewish and 
Christian conceptions of religion, between its political and soteriological dimensions, see 
Robert P. Kraynak, "The Idea of the Messiah in the Theology of Thomas Hobbes,” Jewish 
Political Studies Review 4/2 (1992), 15-37. 

61 Lev, 488-90. 
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was forbidden by the civil law" and “civil power did persecute [...] the Church,” 
the Apostles and pastors actually usurped this right, behaving criminally.62 
Consider, finally, the “pride” a pastor like Diotrefe “took in praeeminence" and 
that drove him to expel from the Church those "St. John himself thought fit 
to be received into it,’ evidencing not only the quarrelsomeness that afflicted 
even early Christianity, but also the rapidity with which “vain-glory and ambi- 
tion had had found an entrance into the Church of Christ.’63 Nevertheless, 
it seems clear to me that early Christianity assumes, in Hobbes's discussion, 
an exemplary value, and that it is precisely in this exemplarity, rather than in 
genealogical deconstruction, that the main tension inherent in his theological- 
political thought is nested. The life in common of the first Christians, the 
power of faith in the "kingdom to come" to reconcile interest and morality and 
thus to guarantee a peace independent of state power, the strength with which 
charity and self-sacrifice assert themselves as signs of power and obtain rec- 
ognition which in turn increases power, thus directing the struggle for recog- 
nition to moral ends and conveying democratic forms of self-organization of 
community life: all these elements seem to contradict the basic assumptions 
of Hobbes's theory according to which men, naturally competing for access to 
goods that cannot be enjoyed in common, inevitably involved in anxiety about 
the future, and lustful for power and glory, engage in a struggle without quarter 
that can only be overcome by the repressive intervention of the State. Unlike 
religions cultivated as instruments of 'human politics, Christianity is not born 
of those who hold power or seek to obtain or strengthen it, but of those who 
lack it and — at a certain level — do not even seek it. Against an anthropology 
which presupposes that man is naturally inclined to conflict, distrust and van- 
ity, early Christianity achieves a community based on an uncovenanted trust 
in the love and charity of the other, which replaces pride with humility, the 
thirst for domination with the determination to serve, and the desire to excel 
with the patience of the last. It is a community that can be called ‘apolitical’ 
in the sense that for Hobbes spontaneous associations of animals such as bees 
and ants are apolitical, independent of the juridical artifice of pact, authori- 
zation and representation, with the difference that the society of these ani- 
mals is made natural by an automatic convergence between particular interest 
and general interest and by the absence of an articulated language, while the 


62 Lev, 850, 798, 454-56. Noting both the Hobbesian definition of superstition as a religious 
belief not authorized by the State and the prohibition to which early Christianity was sub- 
ject, George Wright in Religion, Politics and Thomas Hobbes (Dordrecht: 2006), 29, ques- 
tions whether or not for Hobbes Christianity was born as superstition. 

63 Lev, 802. 
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Christian community is the result of an ethical choice, of the education that 
makes it possible, of the salvific myth that supports it, and of the linguistic 
communication of this myth. It is, however, a community that finds precisely 
in this apolitical nature its properly political meaning, in the sense that one 
can call political a friendship consolidated by the gift-based economy and a 
non-hierarchical coordination of individual powers mediated by recognition, 
based on consensus but alien to the legal and repressive form of its organiza- 
tion, and radically democratic precisely because it is extraneous to coercion 
and command that characterize democracy as a form of government. The 
dream of a "society [...] without common power" that it embodies imposes 
itself as the beating heart of Hobbes's theological-political thought: a utopia 
that must be affirmed, in order to deconstruct the political pretensions of the 
Church of Rome, dubbed the “kingdom of darkness,” but which at the same 
time must be denied, by revealing in it the seeds of corruption, to avoid giving 
it a concreteness capable of undermining the foundations of that Leviathan 
that must count as the only earthly God of all the “children of pride.”54 
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CHAPTER 11 


“The Law Inscribed in the Mind” 


On the Meaning of a Biblical Image in Spinoza’s 
Theological-Political Treatise 


Giovanni Licata 


In the Theological-Political Treatise (TTP) Spinoza claims a dozen times that 
divine law, or true religion, is inscribed in the hearts or minds of human beings.! 
In the eyes of the modern reader, often unacquainted with the Bible, this state- 
ment could be viewed as a bold image invented by Spinoza. Yet, it is part of the 
considerable store of biblical expressions that became literary heritage, and 
that in the course of history were enriched by new meanings. The aim of this 
paper, therefore, is to reconstruct the biblical origin of this image, and to show 
that an understanding of how it was employed in the broader context of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and among early modern theorists of natural 
law, illuminates the reasons behind Spinoza’s extensive use of the image.” 

The biblical image of the “law written or inscribed in the hearts of humans" 
has since the time of the Church Fathers taken a more or less proverbial 
form in Latin: lex scripta in cordibus hominum, although it does not appear in 
this exact wording in any verse of the Vulgata.? A famous example is found in 


1 See Appendix 2 for a list of the passages in Spinoza's works. All quotations from Tractatus 
theologico-politicus (henceforth TTP, followed by chapter and paragraph number) and 
Tractatus politicus (henceforth TP) come, respectively, from Spinoza, Œuvres, ed. Fokke 
Akkerman, vol. 3 (Paris: 1999), and Spinoza, Œuvres, ed. Omero Proietti, vol. 5 (Paris: 2005). 
The letters are quoted from Carl Gebhardt's edition (4 vols., Heidelberg: [1925]). All quota- 
tions from the Bible are from the King James Version. 

2 The literature on the subjects related to the image of the lex cordibus (in)scripta — natural 
right, natural law and natural religion — is immense. Among the general works which I have 
consulted and are of particular interest for the present research, I would like to quote the 
following: Reginaldo Pizzorni, Il diritto naturale dalle origini a S. Tommaso d'Aquino (Bologna: 
2000); Jacqueline Lagrée, La religion naturelle (Paris: 1991); Eadem, La raison ardente. Religion 
naturelle et raison au XVII* siécle (Paris: 1991); Michael Bertram Crowe, The Changing Profile 
of the Natural Law (The Hague: 1977); Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: 1953); 
Marjorie O'Rourke Boyle, Cultural Anatomies of the Heart in Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, 
Calvin, and Harvey (London: 2018); Legge e Natura. I dibattiti teologici e giuridici fra XV e XVII 
secolo, ed. Riccardo Saccenti and Cinzia Sulas (Rome: 2016); Reason, Religion, and Natural 
Law: From Plato to Spinoza, ed. Jonathan A. Jacobs (Oxford: 2012). 

3 In Rom. 235, as we will see below, we read that the opus legis, not the lex, is scriptum in 
cordibus. 
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Augustine's Confessions (11 4, 9): “Furtum certe punit lex tua, Domine, [i.e. the 
commandment: Thou shalt not steal] et lex scripta in cordibus hominum, quam 
ne ipsa quidem delet iniquitas." In this case, the law written in the hearts is not 
the revealed law, but the law of nature, which all humans, even those who are 
unaware of the Jewish or Christian revelation, possess. 

In the course of its long history, the image was formulated with some lin- 
guistic variants. The substitution of ‘minds’ for ‘hearts’ is common, namely, lex 
mentibus inscripta. Moreover, I have recorded many lexical variants of the verb 
used in this adagium, which can be found in the multifaceted literature on 
natural law, natural right, and natural religion (lex naturalis, ius naturale, and 
religio naturalis) — from Cicero to Kant. The verb most often used is, of course, 
that in the Vulgata, as we will see, in which the lex is simply scripta in cordibus. 
However, due to the interference of some biblical verses and some statements 
by Cicero and other Latin authors, the lex could also be inscripta, insita, indita, 
infusa, signata, insignita, consignata, impressa, or even insculpta.* 

This /ex inscribed in the hearts will be mainly understood as ‘natural law’ 
(lex naturalis), i.e. innate, yet sometimes it will also be regarded as 'natural reli- 
gion' (religio naturalis), i.e. independent from prophetic revelation. It should 
not be forgotten that in the Vulgata the Hebrew term Torah is currently trans- 
lated as Lex, and that also in medieval theology the term lex was also used as 
the equivalent of religio: the New Testament was the lex Evangelii in correla- 
tion with the Pentateuch, the lex Moysi. 

There was no universal agreement concerning the content of this law or 
religion rooted in the essence of every man, but, to simplify, from Patristics 
onwards there was a tendency to reduce it to the Mosaic Ten Commandments 
(or at least some of them); or to the two most important commandments 
expressed by Jesus in Matt. 22:36-40 (“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart" and “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself");5 or, even more 
essentially, to the Golden Rule, both in its negative and positive formulations.® 


4 To mention only few examples among hundreds: Cicero, De finibus, 1. 31: "hanc quasi natu- 
ralem atque insitam in animis nostris inesse notionem;" De natura deorum, 11, IV: “omnibus 
enim innatum est et in animo quasi insculptum esse deos." 

5 The entire passage reads as follows: “Master, which is the great commandment in the law? 
Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” 

6 For the positive formulation see Matt. 7:12: “All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.’ See Pizzorni, Il diritto 
naturale; Jonathan Yates, “The Use of Rom. 2:14-5 in the Christian Latin Tradition ca. 365-ca. 
4u — Augustine Excepted,” Studia Patristica 44 (2010), 216; see also below, Appendix 1. On the 
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The idea of a law written (scripta), rather than inscribed (inscripta), in 
human hearts by God is clearly formulated in the Hebrew Bible in a renowned 
passage in the Book of the prophet Jeremiah (31:31-33). Jeremiah prophesizes 
a new covenant with the house of Israel, a covenant no longer grounded in 
the laws inscribed on the Tablets of the Law given to Moses by God on Mount 
Sinai — an external law that the Jews had repeatedly violated — but in a new 
covenant written in their hearts: 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
(AWIN m3; Lxx: xaıvn 9ux00xv)) with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah / Not according to the covenant (n°52) that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt; which my covenant (m2) they brake, although I was 
an husband unto them, saith the Lord / But this shall be the covenant 
(man) that I will make with the house of Israel; After those days, saith 
the Lord, Iwill put (^nn3) my law (NN) in their inward parts (DPI), and 
write it (n33n28) in their hearts (025), and they shall be my people. 


It is worth noting that the Vulgata faithfully translates the sentence in ital- 
ics as follows: "Dabo legem meam in visceribus eorum et in corde eorum 
scribam eam,” in which lex translates the Hebrew noun torah, and scribere the 
Hebrew verb katav. The idea of a new covenant between God and humans 
reappears in the New Testament, which, significantly, took its name from it. 
As is known, Novum Testamentum translates Kaw) Atabyxy, where dia8yxy is 
the word that in the Greek of the Septuagint renders the Hebrew n°52 (berit), 
"covenant." The Gospels affirm that this new covenant, through Christ's sac- 
rifice, is addressed not only to the sons of Israel but to all men (cf. Lk. 22:20; 
Matt. 26:28). Itis the New Covenant, "not of the letter, but of the Spirit," as Paul 
wrote in 2 Corinthians 3:6.” More importantly, in 2 Corinthians 3:2-3, relying 
on Jeremiah 31:31-33, Paul specifies that this new spiritual covenant is similar 
to an “epistle written in the hearts" (eyyeypappevy Ev tats xopótouc, i.e. scripta in 
cordibus according to the Vulgata); an epistle *written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living God (éyyeypappevy où uéAovt AAAA mveduart 0800 AVTOG, 
translated in the Vulgata as scripta non atramento sed Spiritu Dei vivi), not in 
tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart" This new covenant, namely 
the Christian covenant, is a message of universal salvation, since it is no longer 


history of the Golden Rule, see more specifically: Jeffrey Wattles, The Golden Rule (Oxford: 
1996); Harry J. Gensler, Ethics and the Golden Rule (New York: 2013). 

7 Forthehistory of the interpretation of this verse see now: The Spirit and the Letter: A Tradition 
and a Reversal, ed. Paul S. Fiddes and Günter Bader (London: 2013). 
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the external law of a single people but becomes the interior law of all mankind 
through Christ’s revelation. 

The Christian interpretation of the new covenant prophesized by Jeremiah 
is made explicit by Paul in the Letter to the Hebrews (8:8-10; 10:16), wherein, 
quoting Jeremiah 31:31-33 according to the Greek translation of the Septuagint, 
he states that the new laws belonging to the new covenant will be inscribed (or 
impressed) in the hearts (or minds) of men: “This is the covenant (d1a6yx; 
testamentum) that I will make with the house of Israel after those days, saith 
the Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts 
(Heb. 8:10: ài8obc vouous pov eic THY dLdvorav qtv xal emt xapdtag Tv TI- 
Yodpw adtovs; Vulgata: dando leges meas in mentem eorum et in corde eorum 
superscribam eas)" 

Before proceeding further, some linguistic observations are required. Firstly, 
Paul slightly modifies Jeremiah 31:31-33 in the sense that the new covenant, or 
law, is not only written in human hearts, but inscribed. Both the Greek verbs 
éyypäpw (2 Cor. 3:3) and enıypdpw (Heb. 8:10) convey the meaning that what 
is inscribed or engraved are no longer the Tablets of the Law given to Moses, 
but the heart of the Christian “new man.” Secondly, in 2 Corinthians 3:3 the 
Vulgata translates the participle &yyeypappéw as scripta, although the Greek 
verb &yyp&qo means more properly “to inscribe" or “to engrave.’ The most accu- 
rate translation (inscripta instead of scripta), though present in the ancient 
Latin tradition, would become widespread in the Protestant world thanks to 
Erasmus's translation of the New Testament (1516); a choice taken again in the 
subsequent 16th-century translations of the Bible by Sante Pagnini, Sébastien 
Castellion, and Théodore de Béze.? Thirdly, the homonymy between hearts 
and minds, corda and mentes, is already present in Paul (Heb. 8:10; 10:16). These 
three facts contribute to explaining the reason why Spinoza always writes in 
his Theological-Political Treatise that the lex is cordibus, or mentibus, inscripta 
(and never scripta). 

We have seen that, according to Paul's interpretation of Jeremiah, 
Christianity is viewed as a new covenant inscribed in the hearts of men. Yet 
the same Paul, in the Letter to the Romans, finds a different law inscribed in 
men's hearts, namely the natural law of the heathens who, although unaware 
of the Mosaic law, can act fairly thanks to the innate law placed in their hearts 
by God: 


8 Ambrose, De spiritu sancto: "Et ideo Apostolus dixit: Lex enim spiritalis est quae utique non 
atramento inscripta est, sed Spiritu Dei vivi" (Patrologia Latina, 16, 780C). 

9 Moreover, in the Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, Erasmus affirms that in 2 Cor. 3:3 
the term éyyeypauuévn should be translated as inscripta. See Opera omnia, 6.8 (Amsterdam: 
2003), 352. 
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For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law [namely, the Mosaic Law], these, having not the law, 
are alaw unto themselves / Which shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts (tò Epyov Tod véuou ypartòv Ev tats xapdtaig adtàv; Vulgata: opus 
legis scriptum in cordibus suis), their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one another. 


Rom. 2:14-15 


The Pauline verses became a locus classicus for later consideration in natu- 
ral law, from Patristic literature to early modern thought, and their interpre- 
tation would be influenced by the previous consideration of natural right 
in Greco-Roman thought.!° I have already quoted the famous passage from 
Augustine's Confessions, which is obviously based on Rom. 2:14-15; yet many 
other examples can be found in theological literature." It should be noted, 
however, that from the context it emerges that Paul's intention was merely 
apologetic: on the one hand, he intended to belittle the Mosaic Law, since the 
Hebrews were not the only people to have a law (a poor law, indeed, which is not 
inscribed in the hearts, but on the Tablets); on the other hand, he believed that 
the Last Judgment could not be avoided by anyone, even the heathens, since 
they have to answer for their deeds according to the law of their consciences, 
written in their hearts. Secondly, it should be borne in mind that the wording 
and meaning of the image of “the law written in the hearts" was certainly influ- 
enced by other, parallel, biblical verses in the translation of the Vulgata: 


* [Dominus] dedit quoque Mosi conpletis huiuscemodi sermonibus in 
monte Sinai duas tabulas testimonii lapideas scriptas digito Dei (Exod. 3118; 
cf. also 24:12; 3215-16: scriptura Dei sculpta in tabulis; Deut. 5:22; 9:10); 

* custodi sermones meos et praecepta mea reconde tibi / serva mandata 
mea et vives et legem meam quasi pupillam oculi tui / liga eam in digitis 
tuis scribe illam in tabulis cordis tui (Prov. 7:1-3; cf. also 3:3; Jer. 17:1); 

* et dabo vobis cor novum et spiritum novum ponam in medio vestri 
et auferam cor lapideum de carne vestra et dabo vobis cor carneum 
(Ezek. 36:26; cf. also 11:19); 


10 James Luther Adams, "The Law of Nature in Greco-Roman Thought, The Journal of 
Religion 25 (1945), 97-118; Ernst Levy, “Natural Law in the Roman Period,” Natural Law 
Institute Proceedings 2 (1949), 43-72; Strauss, Natural Right and History. 

11 See Pizzorni, Il diritto naturale; Yates, “The Use of Rom. 2:14-5,” 213-25; John Witte, “The 
Law Written on the Heart': Natural Law and Equity in Early Lutheran Thought," in Law 
and Religion. The Legal Teachings of the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, ed. Wim 
Dekock et al. (Góttingen: 2014), 231-65. 
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* circumcidet Dominus Deus tuus cor tuum et cor seminis tui ut diligas 
Dominum Deum tuum in toto corde tuo et in tota anima tua et possis 
vivere (Deut. 30:6; cf. also 6:6); 

* signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine (Ps. 4:7, translated 
from LXX); 

* tunc dixi ecce venio in capite libri scriptum est de me / ut facerem 
voluntatem tuam Deus meus volui et legem tuam in medio cordis mei 
(Ps. 39: 8-9, translated from Lxx;!? cf. also 36:31). 


To resume briefly a long debate that began with the Church Fathers, it is pos- 
sible to affirm that in the eyes of Christian readers the biblical text seemed 
to display three different divinely inspired laws (although only the second 
and third were revealed through prophecy): 1. the natural law, inscribed by 
God in the hearts of men, and common to all mankind; 2. the Mosaic Law, 
a law revealed to a particular people, the fundamental principles of which 
are concentrated in the Decalogue engraved on the Tablets of the Law; 3. the 
Evangelical Law, inscribed as the natural law in the hearts of men, which could 
be summed up by the two precepts of loving God and one's neighbor, or by 
the Golden Rule. Christian theologians faced the problem of understand- 
ing the relationship between these three laws. The traditional answer given 
by Ambrose, Augustine, Peter Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas, among many 
others, was summarized more or less in these terms: Adam, the first man, led 
a virtuous life under the sole guidance of the law of nature, observing the 
Decalogue or the Golden Rule. But because of the original sin, God wanted to 
reveal to Moses an externallaw that man observed only for fear of punishment. 
Of course, Mosaic Law contained a universal core of teachings, coherent with 
the law of nature (the Decalogue), but also many particular laws concerning 


12 This verse is quoted and translated by Spinoza from the Hebrew original in TTP v, § 2: 
"Lex tua est in meis visceribus." 

13 See Pizzorni, Il diritto naturale; and Das Gesetz - The Law - La Loi, ed. Andreas Speer and 
Guy Guldentops (Berlin: 2014). 

14 Ambrose, Epistula 73 (Patrologia Latina, 16, 1251-54) = Epistula 63 in Michaela Zelzer 
(ed.), Epistulae et acta, Epistularum libri VII-VIIII, Corpus scriptorum ecclesiastico- 
rum Latinorum 82.2 (Vienna: 1990); Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, In Psalmum 57 
(Appendix 1: Text 1); Peter Abelard, Dialogus inter Philosophum, Iudaeum et Christianum; 
Thomas Aquinas, Collationes in decem praeceptis, ch. 1; Reginaldo Pizzorni, "Sulla que- 
stione dellalegge naturale in Lattanzio, Ambrogio e Agostino," in L'etica cristiana nei secoli 
III e IV: eredità e confronti (Rome: 1996), 353-68; Giovanni Catapano, “La regola d'oro in 
Agostino," in La regola d'oro come etica universale, ed. Carmelo Vigna and Susy Zanardo 
(Milan: 2005), 103-38. Still today, this is the official doctrine of the Catholic Church: 
Catechismo della Chiesa Cattolica (Vatican City: 1992), artt. 1950—74. 
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rituals (caerimonalia) and crimes ( judicialia), which had validity only within 
the ancient Jewish State.!5 Finally, with his message of universal salvation, 
Christ restored the law of nature in its purity and abolished the unnecessary 
Mosaic laws, no longer inscribing the precepts of loving God and the neighbor 
on the Tablets of the Law, but in the hearts of men. Through Christ's sacrifice 
and the action of grace, the believers in Christ recognize the fairness of the law 
of nature, and, more importantly, act accordingly. 

However, the history of salvation posed two tricky problems. Some theo- 
logians realized the danger of confusing the law of nature with the Evangelic 
Law, both being inscribed in the hearts and having the same normative con- 
tent. The traditional answer, as we can read for example in Alexander of Hales' 
and Aquinas's Summa theologiae,!® is that lex naturalis and lex Evangelii need 
to be kept distinct: while the former is common to the whole of mankind, the 
latter is a gift of grace belonging only to believers in Christ. This means that 
salvation could only be obtained through faith in Christ's revelation. 

The second problem was related to the salvation of heathens, namely peo- 
ples who lived before revelation or were unaware of it (e.g. the Romans, the 
Chinese, indigenous peoples of North and South America). Is it possible — it 
was asked - to act fairly, obeying only the law of nature, without the help 
of God's grace? The orthodox interpretation swung between a rigorist and a 
moderate form. According to the former, as professed by the Augustine of De 
spiritu et littera, Luther, and Calvin: since believers receive the gift of salva- 
tion through faith alone, good deeds always follow justification and cannot 
precede it. According to the latter interpretation, as professed by Thomists, all 
men can act fairly, following the law of nature and their reason. However, both 
Augustinians and Thomists argued that the so-called virtuous pagans could 
not be saved without the knowledge of Jesus Christ and the aid of grace. 

This picture, although oversimplified, started changing from the 15th 
century onwards. In the context of the Italian Renaissance and the Radical 
Reformation in Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, it was not uncom- 
mon that the two laws inscribed in the hearts — the natural law of Rom. 2:14-15 
and the Evangelic Law of 2 Cor. 3:276 — were perceived as identical, with the 
consequence that it was believed that the fundamental laws of morality, such 


15 On this point see, for example, Giuseppe Veltri, Renaissance Philosophy in Jewish Garb 
(Leiden: 2009), ch. 8; Andreas Speer, "Naturgesetz und Dekalog bei Thomas von Aquin," 
in Das Gesetz - The Law — La Loi, 350—70. 

16 Alexander of Hales, Summa theologica, lib. 3, pars 2, inq. 4, tract. 1, q. 4: "Utrum Lex 
Evangelii sit eadem cum lege naturae; Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, la-Ilae, 
qq. 91, 94, 100, 106-109. See also Giovanni Helewa, “La Legge vecchia e la Legge nuova 
secondo S. Tommaso d'Aquino,” Ephemerides Carmeliticae 25 (1974), 28-139; Summa theo- 
logica Halensis: De legibus et praeceptis, ed. Michael Basse (Berlin: 2018). 
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as the Golden Rule, not only could be known without the help of revelation, 
but also were sufficient for salvation, and that Christianity, in its purified form, 
was tantamount to natural religion. 

The image of the “law inscribed in the hearts” took root in the context of 
a broad movement aiming for a return to the original evangelical teachings 
against the quibbles of Scholastic theology and the spread of religious con- 
flicts following Luther's revolt (Erasmus); a reform movement struggling for 
a simplification of Christianity, without irrational mysteries and dogmas, and 
consisting of simple moral precepts — displayed, for instance, in the Sermon on 
the Mount. At the same time, this image was used in implicit polemic against 
Lutheran and Calvinist orthodoxy, underlying man’s moral autonomy and his 
capacity to live in accordance with reason; a reason that, as imago Dei, was not 
corrupted by the original sin. 

According to some unorthodox theologians, such as Francesco Zorzi (De 
harmonia mundi, 1525) and Celio Secondo Curione (De amplitudine beati Regni 
Dei, 1554), the lex or religio naturalis that Paul speaks of in Rom. 2, is suffi- 
cient for salvation, it being possible to act fairly outside Christianity and any 
revelation.!” Toralba's position, in Bodin's Colloquium heptaplomeres (15937), is 
even more radical: the lex or religio naturalis, which coincides with the interior 
Decalogue and the Golden Rule, is sufficient for the salvation of all mankind 
and not only for peoples unaware of revelation.!8 The same radical idea was 
developed around this time by the deist Martin Seidel in his Origo et funda- 
menta religionis Christianae.!9 

During the same period, other thinkers stressed the fact that Christianity, 
in its essential form, was the best religion, since it was the most rational and 
universal. In this sense, Christianity coincides with, or gets closer to, natu- 
ral religion. It is both naturalis and rationalis, because of the presence of 
Christ-Logos-Reason in the mind of every man. This idea, which is expressed in 


17  Aclear overview of this theme in Curione and Zorzi is in Pasquale Terracciano, Omnia 
in figura. L'impronta di Origene tra ‘400 e ’500 (Rome: 2012), 275-98 (see in particular 
Appendix 1: Text 4). This theme was present, with some ambiguity, in Erasmus's works 
(see, for example, Appendix 1: Text 3). 

18 See Appendix 1: Text 6. See also: "Lex naturae et naturalis religio, mentibus hominum 
insita, sufficit ad salutem adipiscendam;" Jean Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres de rerum 
sublimium arcanis abditis, ed. Ludovicus Noack (Schwerin: 1857), 198. 

19 According to Seidel, the naturalis cultus Dei, i.e. the Golden Rule, is "firmiter animo 
hominis naturaliter [...] insculptum.” For a thourough analysis of Seidel’s conception 
of natural religion, see Winfried Schréder, “Proto-illuminismo dalle fonti dell'ebraismo: 
l'Origo et fundamenta religionis Christianae di Martin Seidel e i ‘Semijudaizantes’ del 
tardo Cinquecento,’ in Tradizione e Illuminismo in Uriel da Costa, ed. Omero Proietti and 
Giovanni Licata (Macerata: 2016), 181-99. 
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veiled terms in the early Patristics, can be found in Ficino,?° Nicholas of Cusa 
(Appendix 1: Text 2), Campanella,2! and Hobbes (Appendix 1: Text 7), among 
others. Significantly, this idea is repeated in the Praefatio to Spinoza’s Opera 
posthuma (1677) written by Lodewijk Meyer and Jarig Jelles.?? 

Finally, in the context of the Radical Reformation, the image of the law 
inscribed in the hearts is quoted to prove that Christianity is a spiritual and 
interior law, a philosophia Christi whose message can be reduced to simple 
moral precepts and which is in conflict with the appearance of ceremonies, 
sacraments, established churches, and the corruption of historical Christianity. 
This thought was spread among Erasmians and religious non-conformists such 
as Sebastian Franck, Dirck Coornhert, and Sébastien Castellion.23 

As is known, Spinoza in his Theological-Political Treatise addressed the mul- 
tifaceted world of Chrétiens sans Église, or liberal Christian sects such as the 
Mennonites (many of his friends formally belonged to this confession).?* He 
aimed to demonstrate, among other things, that the Bible itself recom- 
mended the use of reason (which is both natural and divine) and that reason 
was not corrupted by the original sin, despite the prejudices of professional 


20 Marsilio Ficino, De christiana religione, ed. Guido Bartolucci (Pisa: 2019); Daniele Conti, 
"Religione naturale e salvezza universale. Appunti sulla fortuna di Ficino e una nota su 
Agrippa e Camillo Renato,” Rinascimento 57 (2017), 231-85. 

21 Tommaso Campanella, L'ateismo trionfato, overo, Riconoscimento filosofico della religione 
universale contra lantichristianesmo macchiavellesco, ed. Germana Ernst, vol. 2 (Pisa: 
2004), ch. 10, 107-08. 

22 "Secondo autem, qui fieri potest, ut pure intellectuales, et adaequatas ideas de articulis, 
ad salutem scitu necessariis, habere, et juxta eas ex dictamine Rationis vivere, et agere, 
non conveniret cum Christianae Religionis fundamentis? [...] deinde quum Novum foe- 
dus, quod Deus per Christum instituit, cujusque Christus est Mediator, in hoc consistat, 
quod Deus suas Leges, quas tabulis insculptas Israelitis notas fecerat, mentibus hominum 
inscribat, hoc est, efficiat, ut istarum Legum sensum intelligant" (B.D.s. Opera Posthuma, 
1677, Praefatio, s.p.). 

23 Sebastian Franck, Paradoxa, and Letter to John Campanus, in Spiritual and Anabaptist 
Writers, ed. George Huntston Williams (Philadelphia: 1957), 147-60; Ruben Buys, 
“Without Thy Self, O Man, Thou Hast No Means to Look for, by Which Thou Maist Know 
God.’ Pieter Balling, the Radical Enlightenment, and the Legacy of Dirck Volckertsz 
Coornhert,” Church History and Religious Culture 93 (2013), 363-83; Sébastien Castellion, 
De arte dubitandi et confidendi ignorandi et sciendi (see Appendix 1: Text 5); Marco Bracali, 
Il filologo ispirato. "Ratio" e "spiritus" in Sebastiano Castellione (Milan: 2001). 

24 Leszek Kolakowski, Chrétiens sans Église. La coscience religieuse et le lien confessionnel au 
XVII" siècle (Paris: 1987); Andrew C. Fix, Prophecy and Reason. The Dutch Collegiants in the 
Early Enlightenment (Princeton: 1991); Omero Proietti and Giovanni Licata, I! carteggio 
Van Gent-Tschirnhaus (1679—1690). Storia, cronistoria, contesto dell'editio posthuma spino- 
ziana (Macerata: 2013). On TTP see at least: Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing 
(Chicago: 1988), 142-201; Filippo Mignini, "La dottrina spinoziana della religione razio- 
nale," Studia Spinozana n (1995), 53-80; Steven Nadler A Book Forged in Hell. Spinoza's 
Scandalous Treatise and the Birth of the Secular Age (Princeton: 2011); Susan James, Spinoza 
on Philosophy, Religion, and Politics. The Theologico-Political Treatise (Oxford: 2012). 
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theologians (in particular Calvinists).25 As Spinoza wrote in a well-known let- 

ter to Oldenburg, the first objective of his Treatise was indeed to remove “the 

prejudices of the theologians; for I know that they are the greatest obstacle to 
men’s being able to apply their minds to philosophy; so I am busy exposing 
them and removing them from the minds of the more prudent.’? Since the 

Bible was the common ground of understanding between him and “the minds 

of the more prudent,’ i.e. liberal Christians, it is little wonder that Spinoza used 

the powerful, yet traditional, image of the “law inscribed in the hearts,’ as other 
heterodox philosophers and theologians had done before him, to illustrate the 
following theses: 

a. The fundamental principles of the Bible, i.e. love towards God and one's 
neighbor, or practicing justice and charitas, constitute the “universal 
divine law" (lex divina universalis: TTP X11, $$ 10-12). This “universal 
law" (lex catholica) or “universal religion" (religio catholica), “which is 
entirely natural" (quae maxime naturalis est: TTP X11, § 8), can be known 
by all rational men without the aid of supernatural revelation. Although 
Spinoza did not explicitly say so, it is clear from a careful reading of chap- 
ters IV, V, and XII of TTP that the core of the biblical message - as dis- 
played in the prophets of the Old Testament and in "Christ's teaching" 
— repeats the eternal, i.e. non-historical and non-revealed, teachings of 
the religio naturalis, vera, innata, and rationalis inscribed in the hearts;2” 

b. Salus extra Ecclesiam. It is possible to have a virtuous life and obtain 
salvation outside Judaism, Christianity, or even outside any confession. 
Ceremonies, rituals, sacraments, and faith in historical narratives of the 
Bible are not necessary in order to be saved.28 Whoever acts according to 
the law inscribed in his heart, namely according to justice and charitas, 
has within him the "spirit of Christ” (TTP v, § 19) even without knowing 
the historical Jesus;?? 


25 See in particular TTP Praefatio; 1v; X11; XV § 3. 

26 Spinoza, Letter 30 (trans. Curley). 

27 See also TTP Praefatio: "Porro, ut scirem, num ex Scriptura concludi posset, humanum 
intellectum natura corruptum esse, inquirere volui, num religio catholica sive lex divina 
per prophetas et apostolos universo humano generi revelata alia fuerit quam illa, quam 
etiam lumen naturale docet?" (The answer will be *no"); TTP 1, $ 26; Letter 43 to Ostens. 
On the term innata, see TTP v, $ 1. In a forthcoming article, entitled "Lex naturalis e religio 
naturalis nel Trattato teologico-politico di Spinoza,” I will analyze in detail the presence of 
a doctrine of natural religion in Spinoza’s TTP, which has to be distinguished from revealed 
(or prophetic) religion and the “universal faith" (fides catholica) described in TTP xiv. 

28 Of course, according to Spinoza's philosophy of the Ethics, salvation and beatitude are 
to be understood in a worldly sense, since the individual soul is mortal and there is no 
afterlife. 

29 This is a renewal of the traditional theme of Christ interpreted as Logos-Reason, begin- 
ning with John 11-18. Consistently with his premises, in the Letter 43 Spinoza states that 
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A wise man is capable of living and acting well, following his reason or 
natural light (lumen naturale), without the aid of grace, since reason or 
mind, “verus Dei verbi syngraphus" (TTP XII, § 1; XV, § 3), was not cor- 
rupted by original sin;3° 

Knowledge of the Scriptures, i.e. of the law written with paper and ink, is 
unimportant for salvation and beatitude, since they were composed by 
many different authors, copied erroneously, and ideologically manipu- 
lated and adulterated: 


Those who consider the Bible, just as it is, as a Letter God has sent men 
from heaven, will no doubt cry out that I have committed a sin against 
the Holy Ghost, because I've maintained that the word of God is faulty, 
mutilated, corrupted, and inconsistent; that we have only fragments of it, 
and finally, that the original text of the covenant God made with the Jews 
has been lost. But I don't doubt that if they were willing to weigh the mat- 
ter carefully, they would immediately stop protesting. For both reason 
itself and the statements of the Prophets and Apostles clearly proclaim 
that God's eternal word and covenant, and true religion, are inscribed by 
divine agency in men's hearts, i.e., in the human mind (TTP 11, § 1; trans. 
Curley). 


“as far as the Turks [i.e. Muslims] and the other nations are concerned, if they worship 
God with the practice of justice and with loving-kindness toward their neighbor, I believe 
they have the spirit of Christ and are saved" (trans. Curley). 

When Spinoza criticizes Maimonides in TTP v, $ 19, concerning the observance of the 
Noachide Laws, he is implicitly criticizing Calvin. On the debate concerning the relation- 
ship between Noachide Laws and natural law/religion, see Steven S. Schwarzschild, *Do 
Noachites have to believe in Revelation?," The Jewish Quarterly Review 52 (1962), 297-308; 
53 (1962), 30-65; Lea Campos Boralevi, "Mitzvoth beneh Noah: il diritto noachico nel 
dibattito seicentesco sulla tolleranza,’ in La formazione storica dellalterita. Studi di storia 
della tolleranza nell'età moderna offerti a Antonio Rotondò, vol. 2 (Florence: 2001), 473-94; 
Gianni Paganini, “Da Jean Bodin a John Selden: il modello Noachide della Repubblica 
delle lettere," Bruniana & Campanelliana 9 (2003), 83-107. 
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Appendix 1. The Image of “the Law Written/Inscribed in the Heart/ 
Mind" in Some Authors before Spinoza?! 


Text 1. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, In Psalmum 57: 

Cui enim iniquo non facile est loqui iustitiam? aut quis de justitia interrogatus, quando 
non habet causam, non facile respondeat quid sit justum? Quandoquidem manu for- 
matoris nostri in ipsis cordibus nostris veritas scripsit: "Quod tibi non vis fieri, ne facias 
alteri" (Tob. 4:15; Matt. 712). Hoc et antequam Lex daretur nemo ignorare permissus 
est, ut esset unde judicarentur et quibus Lex non esset data. Sed ne sibi homines ali- 
quid defuisse quaererentur, scriptum est et in tabulis quod in cordibus non legebant. 
Non enim scriptum non habebant, sed legere nolebant. Oppositum est oculis eorum 
quod in conscientia videre cogerentur; et quasi forinsecus admota voce Dei, ad inte- 
riora sua homo compulsus est, dicente Scriptura: "In cogitationibus enim impii inter- 
rogatio erit" (Wis. 1:9). Ubi interrogatio, ibi lex. Sed quia homines appetentes ea quae 
foris sunt, etiam a seipsis exsules facti sunt, data est etiam conscripta lex: non quia 
in cordibus scripta non erat; sed quia tu fugitivus eras cordis tui, ab illo qui ubique 
est comprehenderis, et ad teipsum intro revocaris. Propterea scripta lex quid clamat 
eis qui deseruerunt legem scriptam in cordibus suis? “Redite praevaricatores ad cor" 
(Isa. 46:8). Quis enim te docuit, nolle accedi ab altero ad uxorem tuam? quis te docuit, 
nolle tibi furtum fieri? quis te docuit, nolle injuriam pati, et quidquid aliud vel univer- 
saliter vel particulariter dici potest? Multa enim sunt, de quibus singulis interrogati 
homines, clara voce respondeant, nolle se pati. Age, si non vis pati ista, numquid solus 
es homo? nonne in societate vivis generis humani? Qui tecum factus est, socius tuus 
est; et omnes facti ad imaginem Dei, nisi terrenis cupiditatibus conterant quod ille for- 
mavit. Quod ergo tibi non vis fieri, noli alteri facere. judicas enim malum esse in eo quod 
pati non vis: et hoc te cogit nosse lex intima, in ipso tuo corde conscripta.?? 


Text 2. Nicholas of Cusa, Sermo 272: 

Haec religio [Christiana] sancte instituta fuit, non scripta in tabulis aut chartis, sed in 
mente rationali signata, ut propheta dicebat: "Signatum est super nos lumen vultus 
tui, domine" [...] Sed homo deceptus per spiritum erroris, ut dicetur, abiit et declinavit 
per inoboedientiam. Misit demum Deus Filium suum, scilicet illud verbum seu lumen 
vultus sui in assumpta humanitate ad visitandum et reformandum eos qui perie- 
rant. Et licet haec religio praevaluerit in Ierusalem et in populo peculiari Dei, tamen 


ad ipsum omnes admisit visitator Christus, qui ex gentibus ad professionem quae 


31 This list of texts is far from exhaustive (I could quote scores of others), but it underlines 
some revealing interpretations of this image, improving our understanding of the back- 
ground to Spinoza's reasoning. The italics are mine. 

32 Patrologia Latina, 36, 673—74. See also in Corpus Christianorum Series Latina (38-40). 
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fide fit, accedunt. Et ne statuta cuiusdam simplicis visitatoris et praecursoris Christi 
veri legati scilicet Moysi essent impedimentum, quominus omnes ad ipsam religio- 
nem accederent, ipse Christus tulit omnia illa quae intolerabilia videbantur, et noluit, 
quod essent obligatoria, sed quod solum obligatio esset in substantialibus religionis, 
quemadmodum fuit ab initio instituta et spiritui rationali seu menti insignita scilicet in 
fide et dilectione Dei et proximi (cf. Matt. 22:36-40; Lk. 10:26-27). Et haec fuit ipsius 
legati perfecta reformatio, quia ad primam formam legis naturae, quae est ipsius men- 
tis et spiritus, reduxit ita quod tam fides quam oboedientia esset spiritualis scilicet viva 
spiritu caritatis.?? 


Text 3. Erasmus, De libero arbitrio collatio: 

Lex naturae penitus insculpta mentibus omnium, tam apud Scythas quam apud Graecos, 
dictat iniquum esse, si quis alteri faciat, quod sibi nolit fieri. Et Philosophi sine luce 
fidei, sine adminiculo divinae Scripturae, ex rebus conditis cognoverunt sempiternam 
Dei virtutem ac divinitatem, ac de bene vivendo multa praecepta reliquerunt, vehe- 
menter congruentia cum praeceptis Evangelicis, multisque verbis ad virtutem adhor- 
tantur, detestantes turpitudinem.34 


Text 4. Francesco Zorzi, De harmonia mundi: 

Sed quid dicemus de gentilibus ante Christum, aut de habitatoribus insularum orien- 
talium nuper repertarum, ad quos non videtur pervenisse nomen Domini? De his dica- 
mus, quod qui fuerunt ante Christum lege Mosi non ligabantur, sed tantum domus 
Israel et adventitii quidam, qui sponte illis addicti erant. Aliis autem sufficiebat lex 
naturalis, cum essent sibüpsis lex, ostendentes opus legis scriptum in cordibus suis, testi- 
monium reddente illis conscientia ipsorum.?5 


Text 5. Sébastien Castellion, De arte dubitandi: 

Charitatis praecepta, a quibus et legis et vatum et Christi doctrina pendet et in quam 
unam desinit, ita sunt perspicua, ita naturalia et homini cognata, ut etiam impii homi- 
nes et qui eis obtemperare nolunt, tamen ea, velint nolint, sciant et, si eis dicantur, non 
possint non assentiri, cuius rei, ut caetera omittam, hoc argumentum est evidentis- 


simum, quod, si vel sceleratissimo homini dicas et deum esse amandum et alteri non 


33 Sermo 272,13 March 1457, $$ 6-7; in Nicolai de Cusa Opera omnia, 19/6 (Hamburg: 2005), 
500-10. On the subject of the law of nature, which according to Cusanus was renewed by 
the Evangelic message of justice and love, see also Sermones 72, § 4;189, $$ 16-17; 273, $$ 
27-31; 292, § 12; De pace fidei, $$ 32, 59, 67. 

34 Opera omnia, tomus 9 (Leiden: 1706), 1222. 

35 Larmonia del mondo, ed. Saverio Campanini (Milan: 2010), 1958. 
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faciendum quod tibi nolis fieri, fatebitur. Sunt enim haec dei quasi digito inscripta cordi- 

bus omnium nec magis deleri possunt quam caeterae communes hominum notiones. 
Quare hoc iam confidenter audeo dicere, quae sunt homini cognitu necessaria, ea esse 
cognitu perfacilia. Haec est via salutis, in qua discenda parum temporis, in eadem 
perambulanda totum aevum consumendum est. Hanc viam Christus docuit.?® 


Text 6. Jean Bodin, Colloquium heptaplomeres: 

[Toralba:] Si vera religio in puro aeterni Dei cultu versatur, naturae legem sufficere con- 
fido ad hominum salutem [...]. Quod ipsum Paulus ad Romanos scribens non obscure 
aut ambigue, sed aperte confitetur: Gentes, inquit, quae lege vacant, natura ipsa legi- 
time vivunt, quia tametsi legum tabulas nullas habent, nihilominus edicta mentibus suis 
consignata circumferunt, testificante conscientia ipsorum (cf. Rm. 2, 14-15). Quibus ver- 
bis rectam rationem et naturae legem ad hominis salutem sufficere docet. Quae cum 
ita sint, quid opus erat tot ac tam multis ritibus, quibus obligantur Judaei, Christiani, 
Agareni, Pagani? Hanc enim religionem omnium antiquissimam ac optimam esse 
confido.?7 


Text 7. Thomas Hobbes, De cive, ch. 4, $8 1-2: 

Quae naturalis, et moralis, eadem et divina lex appellari solet. Nec immerito; tum 
quia ratio, quae est ipsa lex naturae, immediate a Deo unicuique pro suarum actio- 
num regula tributa est; tum quia vivendi praecepta, quae inde derivantur, eadem sunt 
quae a divina Majestate, pro legibus regni coelestis, per Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum, et per sanctos Prophetas et Apostolos promulgata sunt. [...] Inprimis autem 
ea loca indicabimus, in quibus legem divinam in recta ratione sitam esse declaratur. 
Psalm. xxxvi. 30, 31: "Os justi meditabitur sapientiam, et lingua ejus loquetur justitiam. 
Lex Dei in corde ipsius." Jer. xxxi. 33: “Dabo legem meam in visceribus eorum, et in 
corde eorum scribam eam.”38 


36 De arte dubitandi et confidendi ignorandi et sciendi, ed. Elisabeth Feist Hirsch (Leiden: 
1981), 54-55. 

37 Ed. Ludovicus Noack, 172. 

38 Ed. William Molesworth, vol. 2 (London: 1839), 199; see also De homine, ch. 14, § 5. 
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Appendix 2. The Image of "the Law Inscribed in the Mind" in 
Spinoza 


Text 1. TTP Praefatio, § 3: 
[credunt superstitiosi] Deum sapientes aversari et sua decreta non menti, sed pecu- 
dum fibris inscripsisse. 


Text 2. TTP I, $ 26: 

Et quamvis menti etiam nostrae mens Dei [sive lex], ejusque aeternae sententiae inscrip- 
tae sint, et consequenter mentem etiam Dei (ut cum Scriptura loquar) percipiamus, 
tamen quia cognitio naturalis omnibus communis est, non tanti ab hominibus, ut jam 
diximus, aestimatur. 


Text 3. TTP IV, $ 10: 

et sine dubio [Christus] eos, quibus datum erat mysteria coelorum noscere, res ut 
aeternas veritates docuit, non vero ut leges praescripsit, et hac ratione eos a servitute 
legis liberavit, et nihilominus legem hoc magis confirmavit et stabilivit eorumque cor- 


dibus penitus inscripsit. 


Text 4. TTP V, $1: 

In superiore capite ostendimus legem divinam, quae homines vere beatos reddit et 
veram vitam docet, omnibus esse hominibus universalem; imo eam ex humana natura 
ita deduximus, ut ipsa humanae menti innata et quasi inscripta existimanda sit. 


Text 5. TTP V, $ 2: 

Nec minus luculentum testimonium est illud Psalmi 40. vers. 7. 9.; hic enim Psaltes 
Deum alloquitur [...] sacrificium et munus non voluisti, aures mihi perfodisti, holocaus- 
tum et peccati oblationem non petüsti; tuam voluntatem exequi, mi Deus, volui; nam lex 
tua est in meis visceribus. Vocat igitur illam tantum legem Dei, quae visceribus, vel menti 
inscripta est, et ab ea caeremonias secludit; nam eae ex solo instituto, et non ex natura 


sunt bonae, adeoque neque mentibus inscriptae. 


Text 6. TTP XII, $8 1-2: 

Nam tam ipsa ratio, quam prophetarum et apostolorum sententiae aperte clamant Dei 
aeternum verbum et pactum veramque religionem hominum cordibus, hoc est, humanae 
menti divinitus inscriptam esse, eamque verum esse Dei syngraphum, quod ipse suo 
sigillo, nempe sui idea, tanquam imagine suae divinitatis consignavit. Primis Judaeis 
Religio tanquam lex scripto tradita est, nimirum quia tum temporis veluti infantes 
habebantur. Verum imposterum Moses (Deuter. cap. 30, v. 6.) et Jeremias (cap. 31, 
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v. 33.) tempus futurum ipsis praedicant, quo Deus suam legem eorum cordibus inscribet. 
Adeoque solis Judaeis et praecipue Zaducaeis competebat olim pro lege in tabulis 


scripta pugnare, at iis minime, qui ipsam mentibus inscriptam habent. 


Text 7. TTP XII, $ 3: 

At dicent, quamvis lex divina cordibus inscripta sit, Scripturam nihilominus Dei esse 
verbum, adeoque non magis de Scriptura quam de Dei Verbo dicere licet eandem trun- 
catam et depravatam esse. 


Text 8. TTP XII, $ 6: 

Sic etiam cum Moses primas tabulas fregit, ille minime verbum Dei prae ira e manibus 
ejecit atque fregit (nam quis hoc de Mose et verbo Dei suspicari posset), sed tantum 
lapides, qui quamvis antea sacri essent, quia ¿is inscriptum erat foedus, sub quo Judaei 
Deo obedire se obligaverant, tamen quia postea vitulum adorando pactum illud irri- 
tum fecerant, nullius prorsus tum erant sanctitatis; et eadem etiam de causa secundae 
cum arca perire potuerunt. Non itaque mirum, si jam etiam prima originalia Mosis non 
extent, neque quod ea, quae in superioribus diximus, libris, quos habemus, contige- 
rint, quando verum originale foederis divini, et omnium sanctissimum totaliter perire 
potuerit. Desinant ergo nos impietatis accusare, qui nihil contra verbum Dei locuti 
sumus nec idem contaminavimus, sed iram, si quam justam habere possint, in anti- 
quos vertant, quorum malitia Dei arcam, templum, legem et omnia sacra profanavit et 
corruptioni subjecit. Deinde si secundum illud apostoli in 2. Epist. ad Corinth. cap. 3, 
v. 3. Dei epistolam in se habent non atramento, sed Dei spiritu, neque in tabulis lap- 
ideis, sed in tabulis carneis cordis scriptam, desinant literam adorare et de eadem 
adeo esse solliciti. His puto me satis explicuisse, qua ratione Scriptura sacra et divina 
habenda sit. 


Text 9. TTP XVI, § 6: 

Nam lex humanae naturae universalis est, ut nemo aliquid, quod bonum esse judicat, 
negligat, nisi spe majoris boni, vel ex metu majoris damni; nec aliquod malum per- 
ferat, nisi ad majus evitandum vel spe majoris boni. Hoc est, unusquisque de duobus 
bonis, quod ipse majus esse judicat, et de duobus malis, quod minus sibi videtur, eliget. 
Dico expresse, quod sibi eligenti majus aut minus videtur, non quod res necessario ita 
se habeat, ut ipse judicat. Atque haec lex adeo firmiter naturae humanae inscripta est, 
ut inter aeternas veritates sit ponenda, quas nemo ignorare potest. 


Text 10. TP II, § 22: 
Sed interim memores esse debemus, quod in Dei potestate sumus, sicut lutum in 
potestate figuli, qui ex eadem massa alia vasa ad decus, alia ad dedecus facit; atque 
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adeo quod homo contra haec Dei decreta quidem, quatenus in nostra vel in prophetarum 
mente tanquam jura inscripta fuerunt, at non contra aeternum Dei decretum, quod in 
universa natura inscriptum est quodque totius naturae ordinem respicit, quidquam 
agere potest. 


Text 11. Letter 43 to Ostens: 

cap. 4. expresse dixi, legis divinae (quae menti nostrae divinitus inscripta est ut cap. 
12. dixi) summam, ejusque summum praeceptum esse, Deum ut summum bonum 
amare.3? 
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PART 5 


The Accommodation Doctrine 


CHAPTER 12 


Firmamentum 
La querelle théologico-philologique du ciel étoilé, de Copernic à Kepler 


Édouard Mehl 


1 Copernic 


En placant la Terre sur un "grand orbe" de révolution annuelle autour du Soleil, 
Copernic et ses disciples ont dû se résoudre — sans vraiment le dire - à aug- 
menter démesurément le diamétre de la sphére des fixes, afin de rendre raison 
de l'absence de parallaxe stellaire. Ce que les modernes appellent naivement 
l'espace’ est né de cet espacement entre les sphères planétaires et la sphère 
des fixes. Écart démesuré, au milieu duquel évoluent les corps mobiles pris 
dans le glacis vertigineusement lointain de cette premiére sphére, qu'il faut 
moins concevoir comme un corps partageant les propriétés communes des 
corps physiques, que comme le lieu idéalement immobile de leur apparition: 
"La première et la plus élevée de toutes, est la sphère des étoiles fixes, qui se 
contient elle-méme et toutes choses, et qui, par suite, est immobile; c'est, à 
n'en pas douter, le lieu de l'univers!" Tandis que, dans le cosmos antique, le 
monde se partageait en deux régions, “sublunaire” et “céleste,” aux proprié- 
tés physiques et ontologiques distinctes, Copernic, en faisant monter la Terre 
dans le ciel, rehausse la césure, qualitative autant que quantitative, qui sépare 
désormais les cieux planétaires mobiles du ciel des fixes. 

Copernic lui-méme semble avoir hésité à qualifier cette immensité d'indéfi- 
nie ou infinie?. En tous les cas, sa grandeur confond notre capacité d'observa- 
tion. Dansle chapitre suivant, Copernic fait montre d'une forme d'agnosticisme, 
doutant que l'on puisse trancher la question: "Sive igitur finitus sit mundus, 
sive infinitus, disputationi physiologorum dimittamus” (“Que le monde soit 
fini ou infini, c'est une question qu'il faut laisser à débattre aux physiologues"). 


1 "Prima et suprema omnium, est stellarum fixarum sphaera, seipsam et omnia continens: 
ideoque immobilis, nempe universi locus,’ Nicolas Copernic, De Revolutionibus orbium coe- 
lestium. Des révolutions des orbes célestes, éd. et trad. Michel-Pierre Lerner, Alain-Philippe 
Segonds, Jean-Pierre Verdet et al. (Paris: 2015), 1, 10, vol. 2, 37. 

2 DeRevolutionibus, 1, 6, vol. 2, 26.12: "cette démonstration n'établit rien d'autre que la grandeur 
[infinie] du ciel par rapport à la Terre.” Le texte de la princeps comporte l'adjectif “indefini- 
tam,” là où autographe de Copernic disait: "infinitam caeli ad terram magnitudinem." 
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Comme par une anticipation fulgurante des antinomies kantiennes, Copernic 
ajoute quelques lignes plus bas un commentaire qui justifie — plus qu'il ne 
le contredit — cet abandon de la question: la limite du monde est inconnue, 
et méme inconnaissable (*mundus, cujus finis ignoratur, scirique nequit")?. 
Tout se passe donc comme si Copernic renongait à résoudre une question qui, 
comme le pouvoir de la nature, passe la capacité de l'esprit humain‘. 
Revenons un instant à cette déclaration fameuse: “laissons aux physiologues 
à disputer si le monde est fini ou infini" Comme les éditeurs l'ont bien relevés, 
cette formule fait écho au célébre passage d'Ecclésiaste 3:1: “mundum tradidit 
disputationi eorum,” qui va faire florés dans la littérature copernicienne, de 
Rheticus à Galilée - à qui, bien sûr, il ne faudra pas oublier d'ajouter Descartes, 
chez qui cette référence constitue la trame et le palimpseste de la fable du 
monde, et sert donc de justificatif théologique à l'entreprise du Monde®. Dans 
la littérature copernicienne, où elle est devenue topique, cette référence 
scripturaire suggére que l'astronomie copernicienne se déploie dans la clarté 
liquide du savoir mathématique, laissant les physiciens de l'École débattre — 
C'est-à-dire se battre — dans l'obscurité de leur caverne. Le terme statistique- 
ment rare de ‘physiologues, qui désigne ici les physiciens, fait écho à celui, 
non moins curieux, que Copernic utilise pour dénigrer ceux qu'il appelle, 
dans la dernière section de la Préface au Pape Paul 111, les ‘uatotoAdyot, qui 
pervertissent l'Écriture en la faisant intervenir dans des matières où ces vains 
discoureurs n'ont aucune compétence. Passage dont les coperniciens ont pu 
regretter une dureté, qui, leur semblait-il, a finalement desservi la cause que 
Copernic était supposé défendre". Mais le terme grec utilisé ici par Copernic 


3 Dansle rapport de Francesco Ingoli, proposant les corrections demandées au De Revolutio- 
nibus (suspendu depuis 1616, donec corrigatur), cette séquence a été conservée, comme pour 
donner des gages que Copernic ne parle pas du monde sur un mode assertif et catégorique, 
mais sur un mode "problématique et opinatif " (De Revolutionibus, vol. 3, 640-41). 

4 De Revolutionibus, 1, 8, vol. 2, 28: “per efficaciam naturae, quae longe alia est quam artis, vel 
quae assequi possit humano ingenio." 

5 De Revolutionibus, 1, 8, n. 10 (vol. 3, 106-07). 

6 René Descartes, Discours de la méthode, v, dans Œuvres de Descartes, éd. Charles Adam, Paul 
Tannery, Jean Beaude, Pierre Costabel, Alan Gabbey, Bertrand Rochot, 11 vols. (Paris: 1964- 
1974) (AT), vol. 6, 42.13-21: "je me résolus de laisser tout ce monde ici à leurs disputes (totum 
hunc mundum disputationibus isporum relinquere decrevi), et de parler seulement de ce qui 
arriverait dans un nouveau, si Dieu créait maintenant quelque part, dans les espaces imagi- 
naires, assez de matiére pour le composer." 

7 Par exemple Kepler, aprés la suspension de Copernic par le décret de mars 1616. Voir ses 
annotations àla réédition du Mysterium Cosmographicum (1621 [ed. altera]), Johannes Kepler 
Gesammelte Werke, éd. Kepler-Kommission der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(München: 1998-) (Gw) vol. 8, 39.22, et son jugement sur la maniére de Copernic, jugée “trop 
tranchante" (“paulo rigidiuscule"). 
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est à l'évidence un emprunt scripturaire (Ti. 1:10; 1 Tim. 1:6-7), Paul vilipendant 
lui aussi les “vains discoureurs" qui désirent étre docteurs de la Loi sans avoir 
l'intelligence de ce qu'ils disent (ôv tives otoynoavtes EEerpdnnoav elc patato- 
Aoylav Gérovtec elvaı vopoùiddorador ui voodvres punte à Aéyovotv pte nepi Tivwv 
diaBeBctodvtat). Copernic, sans la moindre hésitation, refuse donc au nom 
de l'Écriture, bien comprise, toutes les objections qui ne sont tirées que de la 
lettre. Déclaration arrogante, qui rappelle trés précisément la violente charge 
d'Érasme contre la théologie scolastique®. 

La terminologie (érasmo-)copernicienne, physiologi/pwataordyot se doit 
donc comprendre, nous semble-t-il, comme marquant la volonté de libérer la 
théologie de sa corruption par les principes pseudo-physiques et les arguties 
sophistiques de la philosophie scolastique. Tout ceci, au sarcasme prés, est 
bien dans l'esprit et dans la ligne de la bulle Apostolici regiminis (v* Concile du 
Latran), qui, sous le Pontificat de Léon x, prédécesseur de Paul 111, encadrait 
la philosophie et la ramenait à sa fonction strictement ancillaire, tandis que le 
méme concile réquisitionnait tous les astronomes de l'Empire pour travailler 
à la Réforme du calendrier sous la conduite de l'évéque de Fossombrone, Paul 
de Middelburg?. Or la réforme du calendrier, pour laquelle Rome sollicite les 
astronomes, exige une nouvelle théorie du mouvement de la huitième sphère — 
que le renversement copernicien transformera en troisième mouvement de la 
Terre, ou motus librationis, qui rend raison du phénoméne de la précession 


8 Sur le jeu de mots theologi/mataeologoi dans l'Enchiridion d'Érasme, voir André Godin, 
Erasme, lecteur d'Origéne (Genéve: 1982), 294-95. Sur le fait que les théologiens eux-mémes 
puissent détourner le sens de l'Écriture, en ramenant son sens mystique au sens profane, voir 
le grand discours sur la guerre des Adages: "prophetarum voces ad impiam rem detorquens 
[...] totus hic mysticus Psalmus ad res profanas [...] detorquebatur" (“détournant sur une 
chose impie les paroles des prophètes [...] tout ce Psaume mystique a été détourné et appliqué 
à des choses profanes” Érasme, Les Adages, édition complète bilingue, dir. Jean-Christophe 
Saladin [Paris: 2013], n° 3001, vol. 4, 10). Comparer Copernic, Praefatio Authoris, vol. 2, 9, 
20. Rappelons, avec les éditeurs de Copernic, que celui-ci avait deux personnes plus ou 
moins directement proches d'Érasme dans son entourage immédiat: Johannes Dantiscus, 
et Tiedemann Giese (De Revolutionibus, 1, 43-46; 695-700). Robert Westman a donc sans 
doute raison de rappeler les noms de Giese et d'Érasme dans son commentaire de la Préface 
(The Copernican Question: Prognostication, Skepticism and the Celestial Order [Berkeley-Los 
Angeles-London: 2011], 138); mais contrairement à lui nous ne pensons pas que ce soit dans 
un esprit d'irénisme religieux. Copernic s'appuie sur Érasme pour mener une violente charge 
contre la théologie scolastique et son pseudo-littéralisme — alliance tactique assez prudente, 
puisqu'Érasme n'est pas encore en disgráce, tandis que Luther, autre grand contempteur de 
la théologie scolastique, l'est déjà depuis plus de vingt ans. 

9 Voir notre étude: “Le Soleil au Cinquiéme Concile du Latran (1512-1516): Copernic et la 
réforme du calendrier julien,’ Revue des questions scientifiques 189 (2018), numéro spécial, 
Le Soleil à la Renaissance et a l'áge classique, éd. Francois Roudaut et Jean-Francois Stoffel, 
391-408. 
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des équinoxes. C'est pour l'explication de ce phénoméne que théologiens et 
philosophes tombaient d'accord : pour rendre compte du motus praecessionis 
de la sphére des étoiles fixes, les astronomes supposaient une sphére supplé- 
mentaire, anastre, et donc invisible. Or il semblait que cette théorie s'accordait 
parfaitement avec les cieux cristallins que la théologie médiévale faisait coin- 
cider avec les aquae supercelestes de Gn. 1:7. Et c'est cette collusion d'une astro- 
nomie multipliant à volonté les sphéres, et d'une théologie trafiquant la lettre 
de l'Écriture au lieu d'en chercher le sens, que Copernic met en cause avec une 
radicalité sans exemple — si ce n'est peut-étre celui de Luther dans son propre 
commentaire de la Genèse”. 

L'attaque de Copernic se donne moins à lire dans le De Revolutionibus, que 
dans le prodrome à son chef-d'eeuvre, la Narratio Prima de Georg Joachim 
Rheticus (1540) - le méme Rheticus qui rédige parallélement un traité Sur le 
mouvement de la Terre et l’Ecriture Sainte, resté inédit jusqu'en 1651, et qui fut 
totalement ignoré des coperniciens, aussi bien catholiques comme Copernic 
(Galilée, Descartes), que protestants comme Rheticus (Mástlin, Rothmann, ou 
Kepler)". Dans la Narratio Prima, on voit Copernic critiquer l'empilement des 
sphéres, résultat de suppositions mal construites, et surtout la contamination 
dela théologie par les erreurs des astronomes : en réalité, affirme Copernic, nul 
ne peut dire ce qu'il y a au-delà de l’orbe étoilé que ce qu'en révèle l'Écriture, 
c'est-à-dire précisément rien, ou rien qui puisse servir aux astronomes pour 
expliquerle prétendu mouvement de la sphére des fixes : "Si nous suivons mon 
maitre, il n'y aura rien en dehors de la concavité de l'orbe étoilé, que nous puis- 
sions chercher à connaitre, excepté tout ce que les Ecritures Saintes ont bien 
voulu nous faire savoir sur ce sujet, mais méme en ce cas la voie sera fermée à 
l'établissement de quoi que ce soit hors de cet orbe concave?" 

La sentence est donc catégorique : la voie est close, méme aux théologiens, 
quine voient pas plus loin que les astronomes, et qui ne voient méme pas autre 
chose qu'eux dans l'universitas rerum creatarum. Ceux qui prétendent voir 
au-delà de ce que savent les mathématiciens sont purement et simplement 
fous, comme le dit Pline, que paraphrase Rheticus (“mundi [...] extera indagare 
[...] nec interesse hominum, nec capere humanae conjectura mentis"). Ce 


10 Voir notre étude: “La fiction théologique du ciel empyrée, de Luther à Descartes," Revue 
des sciences religieuses (2017), 193-210. 

11 Pour le commentaire du De Terrae motu de Rheticus, voir notre ouvrage Descartes et la 
fabrique du monde: Le probléme cosmologique de Copernic à Descartes (Paris: 2019), 154-69, 
que nous ne reprenons pas ici. 

12 Georg Joachim Rheticus, Narratio Prima [et autres textes], éd. et trad. Henri Hugonnard- 
Roche et Jean-Pierre Verdet, avec la collaboration de Michel-Pierre Lerner et Alain 
Segonds (Wroclaw-Warszawa: 1982), 111-12 (nos italiques). 
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scepticisme plinien, à l'origine d'une tradition ininterrompue jusqu'au moins 
Wittgenstein, a sa source moderne dans un texte précis d'Érasme — encore lui — 
selon qui le désir déréglé et proprement dément de rechercher ce que nous 
ne pouvons pas connaitre n'aurait jamais pu venir à l'esprit des hommes de 
l’âge d'or, lorsqu'ils vivaient dans la pureté de leur nature : “chercher ce qu'il y a 
au-delà du ciel est une folie qui ne viendrait à l'esprit de personne?" Copernic, 
sur la base de sa lecture d'Érasme, construit une analogie dont il tire toutes 
les conséquences : les mathématiques sont à l'intelligence du livre du monde 
ce que le don de l'esprit est l'intelligence de l'Écriture. Ainsi pourrait-on inter- 
préter la formule célèbre de la Préface : "Mathemata mathematicis scribuntur" 
par son parallélisme avec celle de l'Enchiridion érasmien : "Spiritualibus spi- 
ritualia comparanda," signifiant, selon Érasme, que l'interprétation de l'Écri- 
ture n'est qu'une affaire de sens, et de son noyau invisible, et non de l'écorce 
qu'il faut percer pour atteindre le fruit. Or Érasme, défenseur ici du platonicien 
Origene — et d'une manière générale, des Pères de l'Église contre les patholo- 
gies des grammairiens scolastiques —, rapporte lui-même cette relation d'op- 
position entre le sens spirituel, illuminant l'esprit, et la lettre à laquelle sont 
soumis les vains discoureurs, à l'exemple du soleil, qui lui aussi se dédouble en 
vrai soleil, intérieur (Sol iustitiae) et soleil visible, qui n'est que l'ombre de la 
vraie lumière. 

Il ne s’agit là que d'une analogie et Copernic n'entreprend nullement de cher- 
cher dans la théologie une confirmation ou une justification à des hypothéses 
dont on ne doit selon lui juger qu'au tribunal des mathématiques." L'analogie 
servirait plutót, négativement, à repousser les tentatives de confirmer ou d'in- 
firmer les hypothéses coperniciennes par des témoignages scripturaires — que 
Copernic ne cite jamais, préférant apparemment s'appuyer sur Platon que sur 
le livre de la Genése. Le De Revolutionibus ne comporte en effet aucune cita- 
tion scripturaire, à l'exception d'une référence aux Psaumes [91 (92) :5] dans 
l'ancienne Préface, inédite, de l'autographe", et encore dans un contexte trés 
fortement platonicien, où la référence aux Lois (vII, 809c-d ; viri, 88b-d) 
l'emporte sur les références attendues dans l'école melanchthonienne (notam- 
ment le “ut sint in signa et tempora" de Gn. 1 14). Ce platonisme assumé — dans 
la tradition de l'In calumniatorem Platonis de Bessarion — a pour conséquence 
de faire sortir l'astronomie de sa fonction ancillaire: au lieu de contempler 


13 “Jam quid extra caelum esset, inquirendi dementia, ne in mentem quidem veniebat," 
Érasme de Rotterdam, Éloge de la Folie, (MQPIAZ ETKOMION — MORIAE ENCOMIUM), 
accompagné des notes d'Érasme, de Listrius et de Myconius, éd. Jean-Christoph Saladin 
(Paris: 2018), § 32, 52. La référence à Pline est donnée dans les notes marginales de Listrius. 

14 De Revolutionibus, 11, 474 (Praefatio), n. 10, vol. 3, 591. 
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dans la division des jours, des saisons, et du temps, l'effet évident de la divine 
providence, Copernic voit en elle l'art indispensable à l'(auto-)organisation 
de la vie civile. L'astronomie est donc un instrument d'émancipation. C'est 
donc, finalement, chez Copernic, la dimension critique qui l'emporte : l'Écri- 
ture est assurément une norme absolue et une régle de vie morale, mais elle 
n'a aucun róle à jouer dans les sciences purement mathématiques, qui sont à 
elles-mémes leur propre norme. Ce sont les pures mathématiques qui font per- 
cevoir l'admiranda symmetria mundi, autrement dit ce qui fait que le monde 
est monde, en étant parfaitement achevé et pur de tout immondice!5. Ceci 
permet à Copernic de repousser dédaigneusement la contribution des phy- 
siciens dont les concepts obscurs n'ont aucune pertinence pour appréhender 
le monde comme l'uni-totalité de l'étant, dans sa “forma perfectissima [...] et 
[...] tota integra!6" Si Copernic peut se retrouver ici formellement d'accord 
avec l'exégése traditionnelle (appuyée sur Dei perfecta sunt opera, Dt. 32 :4), il 
nous semble toutefois que ce point de départ est aussi peu théologique qu'il 
se puisse faire : aucune référence n'est faite à lopus creationis, et au lieu que 
l'unité du monde visible se fonde, comme l'exigeraient les théologiens, dans 
l'unité de l'acte créateur, en reflétant les attributs divins de sagesse, de grandeur 
et de puissance divines, tout se passe, au contraire, comme si l'unité parfaite du 
monde ne requérait aucune cause productrice, ni aucun artisan pour assem- 
bler ce qui n'est pas un tout par l'assemblage des parties, mais une forme abso- 
lue, nulla indigens compagine. Au regard de ce surgissement métaphysique du 
monde dans son unité éléatique!”, l'incise de la Préface à Paul 111 (“machinae 
mundi, qui propter nos, ab optimo et regularissimo omnium opifice conditus 
esset"), peut certes, comme l'a noté Blumenberg, satisfaire les théologiens, en 
rappelant formellement, avec ce propter nos [...] conditus, que l'homme est la 


15 De Revolutionibus, 11, 473 (Praefatio), n. 3, vol. 3, 586: “Les noms de ciel et de monde le 
montrent avec évidence: le dernier nom indique la pureté et l'ornement, tandis que le 
premier indique la ciselure.’ La référence à Pline vient surtout de Timée, 30b-d. 

16 De Revolutionibus, 11, 17 (livre 1, ch. 1). 

17 Rappelons que Copernic est lecteur du Parménide de Platon (André Goddu, Copernicus 
and the Aristotelian tradition [Leiden: 2010], 225-29 et 471-72). Selon Goddu, qui donne 
tout son poids et son importance à cette lecture, le Parménide aurait servi à Copernic de 
modele méthodologique et dialectique pour la constitution des postulats du Commenta- 
riolus. Rappelons surtout que, dans la deuxième hypothèse du Parménide, il est supposé 
que lUn soit, qu'il soit le Tout reposant en lui-même, et donc immobile (“stat quippe, 
siquidem ipsum in seipsum consistit"). Or c'est précisément ce que fait Copernic, qui 
déduit l'immobilité de la sphère des fixes du fait qu'elle se contient elle-même et qu'elle 
est donc à elle-même son propre lieu ("seipsam et omnia continens,” De Revolutionibus, 1, 
ch. 10, vol. 2, 3713-14). 
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fin de la création. Cependant, le sens de cette remarque est encore une fois 
purement critique : elle signifie, contre l'assujettissement de la théologie à la 
philosophie aristotélicienne, que si le monde est l'euvre de Dieu, comme il est 
supposé l'étre, sa constitution doit étre autrement plus certaine et rationnelle 
que celle que lui prêtent les “philosophes,” avec, si l'on peut dire, leurs yeux 
de chair. 


2 Kepler 


On comprendra beaucoup mieux ainsi le point de départ théologique de Kepler, 
et l'idée a priori étrange que les astronomes coperniciens, en accédant à l'idée 
vraie du monde, cachée aux astronomes charnels, doivent donc connaitre par 
là-méme la loi de sa fabrique. Kepler est d'emblée persuadé que connaitre la 
vraie nature des cieux, et la loi de leurs mouvements, c'est connaitre les voies 
de la fabrique du monde. La bataille copernicienne a désormais un enjeu qui 
dépasse le champ de l'astronomie copernicienne, puisque cette astronomie 
enveloppe, selon Kepler, une possibilité — probablement la seule — de prou- 
ver rationnellement la Création, ce qui rendrait proprement inexcusables ceux 
qui se refuseraient encore à l'admettre. De Copernic à Kepler, on passe donc 
d'une astronomie statique et descriptive à une science génétique régressant 
jusqu'aux premiers fondements de la création. 

Étudiant les mathématiques et la théologie à l'Université luthérienne de 
Tübingen, le copernicien Kepler a, vis-à-vis de l'Écriture sainte, une attitude 
qui peut paraitre contradictoire. C'est en effet, et dans le méme temps, 


(Thi) la foi première et inébranlable en la vérité absolue de l'Écriture 
comme parole divine révélée, que le savoir humain peut tout au plus ser- 
vir à confirmer. 

(Th2) un strict séparatisme entre les vérités de foi qui concernent le salut 
de l’äme (la sotériologie) et les vérités de raison qui concernent, grosso 
modo, le systéme du monde (la cosmologie, qu'il faut concevoir comme 
la vérité de l'astronomie copernicienne). 


La tension inévitable entre ces deux attitudes, aboutit, quoique de maniére 
moins explicitement revendiquée, mais tout aussi présente dans le corpus, à: 


(Th3) une nouvelle forme d'herméneutique biblique et d'exégése ration- 
nelle, qui entend rétablir l'harmonie de la foi et de la raison en donnant 
une lecture parfaitement originale — et donc, par force, peu orthodoxe — du 
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texte de la Genèse, à la lumière des concepts fondamentaux de la cosmo- 
logie trinitaire. 


Ces trois moments ne correspondent pas aux phases d'une évolution et ils 
coexistent sans que Kepler ne cherche à faire prévaloir l'un aux dépens des 
autres. Cependant, pour la commodité de l'exposé, nous allons ici les rapporter 
à trois périodes chronologiquement distinctes: 


(Thi) apparaît dans sa plus grande visibilité dans l'exposé initial du 
Mysterium Cosmographicum de 1596 (M1) 

(Th2) dans la Préface à l'Astronomia Nova (1609) (Mz) - qui servira de 
manifeste aux militants de la cause copernicienne dans les suites de l'af- 
faire Galilée!$, 

(Th3), jusqu'alors caché dans l'ombre de (Th1) et (Th2), et disséminé plus 
que réellement thématisé, fait l'objet d'un traitement quasi systématique 
dans la synthése cosmologique de l'Epitome Astronomiae Copernicanae 
(1618-1621) (M3). 


Nous nous proposons d'appliquer ces distinctions à la question précise de la 
nature des cieux bibliques, et à l'identification traditionnelle du “firmament” à 
la sphère des étoiles fixes. Si, dans le cadre initial (Thi, M1), qui est encore celui 
de Copernic, et déjà celui de Galilée (Th2, M2), Kepler ne remet pas en ques- 
tion l'exégése traditionnelle qui identifie le “firmament” à la limite extérieure 
du monde, en revanche avec (Tha) Kepler introduit une conception radicale- 
ment neuve qui n'identifie plus le “firmament” - le raqia‘de la Genèse — àl'orbe 
stellaire, mais à l'espace intermédiaire du ciel éthéré “dans lequel nous vivons, 
nous existons et nous nous deplacons!?. Il faudra s'interroger sur le sens précis 


18  Initialement prévue pour le Mysterium Cosmographicum, mais retirée sur les conseils de 
Mástlin, pour ne pas attirer les foudres de l'orthodoxie luthérienne, la Préface a été réin- 
tégrée à celle de Astronomia Nova (1609), à un moment où la protection de l'Empereur 
(Rodolphe II) lui est acquise, et où son autorité est beaucoup plus assurée (Ad objecta 
de sacrarum literarum dissensu, et authoritate, Gw, vol. 3, 28-34). Commentaire dans: 
Charlotte Methuen, “De la sola scriptura à l’Astronomia Nova: principe d'autorité, principe 
d'accommodation et réforme de l'astronomie dans l'œuvre de Jean Kepler" dans Nouveau 
Ciel, Nouvelle Terre: La révolution copernicienne dans lAllemagne de la Réforme (1530, 
1630), éd. Miguel A. Granada et Édouard Mehl (Paris: 2009), 319-38. Kenneth J. Howell a 
extensivement analysé ce texte dans God's Two Books: Copernican Theology and Biblical 
Interpretation in Early Modern Science (Notre Dame: 2002), 109-35, notamment la compa- 
raison faite par Kepler entre le Psaume 104 et le premier livre de la Genése. 

19 Johannes Kepler Mysterium Cosmographicum (MC) [Le Secret du Monde], ch. 16, éd. et 
trad. Alain-Philippe Segonds (Paris: 1984), 112 et note 7 (1621), 115. 
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de cette paraphrase audacieuse des Actes des Apótres (17:28 = Rm. 14:8), mais 
plus encore sur l'idée, assurément étrangère à Copernic, qu'il y a une symboli- 
sation de l'essence trinitaire de Dieu jusque dans la spatialité méme des corps 
(c'est-à-dire dans l'expansum ou ragia‘). 

Le point de départ du Mysterium Cosmographicum est beaucoup plus réso- 
lument théologique que celui de Copernic: d'une part Kepler commence, dés 
1596, par suspendre son adhésion à Copernic à sa fidélité à l'Écriture (fidélité 
formellement mise en doute par ses détracteurs, aux premiers rangs desquels 
le dominicain Giovanmaria Tolosani, puis Tycho Brahe)??. Mais d'autre part, 
Kepler n'est pas du tout un copernicien comme les autres, et à la rigueur il l'est 
beaucoup plus que Copernic, “inconscient de ses richesse?!" Kepler entend 
expliciter les raisons non physiques mais proprement théologiques qui font 
du monde copernicien le seul monde possible. Il y a bien dans son entreprise 
une tentative de déduction théologique du cosmos héliocentrique. Le postulat 
initial de Kepler est donc celui de la création ex nihilo. Dieu n'ayant créé à par- 
tir d'aucune matière préexistante, “il n'a pu utiliser, pour la création du monde, 
l'idée d'aucune autre chose que celle de sa propre essence??/" c'est-à-dire son 
essence unitrine. Il ne faut pas cependant imaginer que, dans la création, 
la ressemblance s'ajoute à un monde déjà là, qui lui servirait de support, de 
matière ou de ‘porte-empreintes’ à la manière de la khöra platonicienne: la 
création du monde et l'impression de la similitude trinitaire sont une seule et 
méme chose. Cette similitude est lisible dans la sphére, ot le centre représente 
le Pére, la circonférence le Fils, et l'espace intermédiaire l'Esprit Saint??. Mais 
il est essentiel de comprendre que le Dieu unitrine n'étant pas un démiurge ou 
un artisan imprimant sa marque à un matériau, il crée la matiére dans cette 
similitude bien plus qu'il ne crée cette similitude dans la matiére. 

Toute la difficulté vient ici du fait que Kepler superpose rigoureusement le 
vocabulaire physique du récit mosaique de la Genése et celui, métaphysique, 


20 SurGiovanmaria Tolosani, voir De Revolutionibus, 1, 465-71. 

21 Astronomia Nova, ch. 14, GW, vol. 3, 141: "Copernicus suarum ipse divitiarum ignarus." 

22 MC, ch.2, GW, vol. 8, 453-54: "nullius rei Idaeam pro constituendo mundo suscipere potue- 
rit, quam suae ipsius essentiae" Commentaire dans Fernand Hallyn, La structure poétique 
du monde: Copernic, Kepler (Paris: 1987), 176, qui insiste avec raison sur la dimension du 
jeu dans l'acte créateur. 

23 Cette similitude revient à trois reprises dans les premières pages du Mysterium: Préface, 
Gw, vol. 8, 23.33-36 (et Nota 4 [1621], GW, vol. 8, 28.29-34; ch. 2, GW, vol. 8, 4418-21; ibid., 
GW. vol. 8, 45.9-46.1. La Nota 4 de 1621 renvoie à l'exposé plus récent de l'Epitome, 1, Gw, 
vol. 7, 47.2; et IV, 1, GW, vol. 7, 258, 20, où l'on trouve le dernier état de la réflexion. De fait, 
l'Epitome 1v, rédigé pendant la premiére partie de l'année 1620, est contemporain de la 
relecture du Mysterium Cosmographicum en vue de sa réédition, et en explicite le fonde- 
ment cosmologique. 
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du Prologue de l'Évangile de Jean. Le monde est créé dans le Verbe (Jn. 1:4) ce 
qui signifie exactement que la création ad extra décrite au premier livre de 
la Genése se conforme intégralement à la génération du Verbe éternel qu'elle 
refléte pour en multiplier la gloire, et la communiquer universellement à ceux 
qui n'ont pas recu le don de la foi. La nature tout entiére n'est qu'un reflet de 
la grandeur et de la puissance divine: c'est le "livre [...] que Paul propose aux 
Gentils pour qu'ils y contemplent Dieu comme on contemple le Soleil dans 
l'eau ou dans un miroir?” Il faut donc comprendre le récit mosaïque de la 
Genése comme une théologie exotérique permettant aux entendements plus 
grossiers de comprendre l'acte créateur dans ses œuvres, qui le reflètent, là où 
Kepler vise une théologie ésotérique, fondée sur le Prologue johannique, et 
capable autant que faire se peut, de comprendre les ceuvres dans l'acte créa- 
teur, qui s'y projette. La nature est la manifestation du mystére trinitaire, et 
elle n'est que cela. Le probléme astronomique (ramené à celui de l'exacte pro- 
portion entre le nombre, la grandeur, et le mouvement des orbes célestes) 
n'intéresse Kepler qu'en tant qu'il est lui-même un aspect de ce “mystère cos- 
mographique" - ladite cosmographie n'étant plus la discipline qui a pour táche 
la description du monde, mais celle qui comprend le monde comme l'analo- 
gon du Livre sacré — , et en tant que l'élucidation du probléme copernicien doit 
contribuer à la révélation du mystère trinitaire, dont le monde est le schème ou 
le graphe. Il faut donc se garder de comprendre ici le terme de *cosmographie" 
au sens traditionnel, qui s'est fixé terminologiquement au 17° siecle??. Kepler 
entend ce terme en un sens spirituel. 


24 MC, Ancienne Dédicace, GW, vol. 8, 12; sur le livre de la nature comme description et 
manifestation de l'essence et de la volonté divines, voir Epitome 1, GW, vol. 7, 25.29- 
31: "Adeoque hic est ipsissimus liber naturae, in quo Deus Conditor suam essentiam, 
suamque voluntatem erga hominem ex parte, et aAdyw quodam scriptionis genere pro- 
palavit atque depinxit" Nous ne comprenons pas comme Jean-Luc Marion “d’un style 
quelque peu irrationnel” (Jean-Luc Marion, Sur la théologie blanche de Descartes |Paris: 
1981, 19912]), mais plutôt que: “Ceci est le livre de la nature lui-même, où Dieu a dévoilé et 
dépeint son essence et sa volonté envers les hommes dans un certain genre d'écriture sans 
paroles." Kepler entend justement montrer que la nature est un langage qui n'a pas moins 
de rationalité que celui de la raison discursive, et qui a le méme enracinement dans le 
Verbe créateur. Voir le commentaire de Karl Lówith (Philosophie der Vernunft und Religion 
der Offenbarung in Hermann Cohens Religionsphilosophie, cité par Hans Blumenberg, La 
lisibilité du monde, tr. Pierre Rusch et Denis Trierweiler (Paris: 2004), 43: “Le livre de la 
‘nature’ ainsi que Kepler l'appelait encore, par analogie avec la Bible, présente ce grand 
avantage qu'il n'est pas un livre inventé par l'homme ni un libre inspiré par Dieu, mais 
qu'il est la nature méme, et n'est pourtant pas dépourvu d'esprit"). 

25 Sur le sens du terme, voir Adam J. Mosley, "The Cosmographer's Role in the Sixteenth 
Century: A Preliminary Study,” Archives internationales d'histoire des sciences 59 (2009), 
423-39. 
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L'astronomie copernicienne, pour être bien comprise, exige donc une 
rénovation intégrale des concepts au moyen desquels nous pensons la réalité 
physique: ceux de corps, de matiére, d'éléments, de lumiére, de gravité. Le pas- 
sage de Kepler à ce qu'il appelle, depuis l’Astronomia Nova (1609) jusqu'à la 
quatriéme partie de l'Epitome (1620), la *physique céleste" témoigne de cette 
transformation radicale qui ne laisse indemne aucun domaine ni aucun des 
objets traditionnels du savoir. À commencer par celui de corps, que Kepler 
ne distingue pas de la quantité. Aussi bien, la création du monde “in pondere 
mensura et numero" (Sg. 1:20 / Harmonice Mundi, 11, prop. 25, GW 6, 81.22), 
ne doit-elle pas se comprendre comme si Dieu avait d'abord créé une sub- 
stance matérielle avant de la doter de ses dimensions quantitatives: ces quan- 
tités déterminées sont elles-mémes constituantes, ut forma et essentia corporis. 
Kepler l'a dit de maniére trés claire dans les premiéres lignes du Mysterium: “car 
la quantité du corps, en tant que corps, est une certaine forme d'où provient 
sa définition" (*ut ita quantitas corporis, quatenus corpus, quaedam forma, 
Definitionisque origo sit"). Message parfaitement enregistré par Descartes, 
lorsque celui-ci affirme, quelques années plus tard, "je suppose que la quantité 
de la matiére [...] et [...] son étendue [...] non point comme un accident, mais 
comme sa vraie forme et son essence?®.” Kepler, revenant sur cette idée dans 
les annotations du Mysterium et dans l'Epitome 1v affirme que la solidité ou les 
"quantités solides" sont l'idée pure (genuina idea) de la matiére, tandis que la 
superficie est l'idée originelle de la forme?". 

La solidité n'est pas l'impénétrabilité, comme peuvent le croire les esprits 
grossiers, mais la “perfection tridimensionnelle,” perfection dont les commen- 
tateurs latins d'Aristote ont pu dire, en suivant le Proemium du De Caelo, qu'elle 
est une image de la Trinité dans le monde sensible, et qu'en cela consiste la 


26 René Descartes, Le Monde, ch. 6, AT 11 36, 2-7. Sur ce point de la réduction de la matière à 
la quantité, et de la quantité à l'essence du corps, Kepler a donné une justification lumi- 
neuse dans le premier texte qu'il publie aprés le Mysterium, le De fundamentis astrolo- 
giae certioribus: “[Thèse xx] Voulant philosopher de manière plus haute et plus générale 
par-dela la géométrie, Aristote reçoit, dans sa métaphysique, pour première contrariété 
celle du Méme et de l'Autre. Pour moi, il me semble qu'il n'y a pas d'autre d'altérité dans 
le créé que celle qui vient de la matière — directement ou par occasion — mais là où il y a 
de la matière, il y a de la géométrie. Cette contrariété qu'Aristote dit être première et sans 
moyen terme, je la découvre quant à moi dans la géométrie (philosophiquement consi- 
dérée), mais avec un moyen terme. Si bien que ce qu'Aristote appelle l'Autre par un terme 
unique, nous le dérivons de deux termes: le “plus” et le “moins.” Et comme la Géométrie 
a servi de modèle pour la création de tout le monde, il n'est pas insensé de dire que cette 
première contrariété géométrique a concouru à l'ornement du monde, qui consiste dans 
les effets variés des planétes" (Gw, vol. 4, 15.22-33). 

27 Gw, vol. 8 (MC, ch. 2, Nota 6), 50.36-38; GW, vol. 7 (Epitome 1v-1), 263.17-32. 
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raison de sa perfection. Ouvrons par exemple le Livre du Ciel et du Monde de 
Nicole Oresme et le commentaire du "Propter tria omnia esse," ou, selon la 
version, “Omnia sunt tria:” "Il voulait dire que en chacune chose est aucune 
trinité, et en ce appert la perfection de elle. Et pour ce, la magnitude qui a trois 
dimensions est parfaite, car elle a toutes dimensions." “Et cette trinité de Dieu 
laquelle nature nous monstre [apparceurent] jadis plusieurs solempnelzs phi- 
losophes en lumière naturelle, combien que ce fut obscurément ainsi comme 
l'en voit une chose de loing?8” 

Cette tridimensionalité de l'espace ne se comprend pas, chez Kepler, comme 
la juxtaposition de trois dimensions extérieures l'une à l'autre, ou comme s'il 
s'agissait d'un fait irréductible: Kepler veut comprendre et décrire comment 
l'espace est engendré, c'est-à-dire comment la sphére procéde d'une “expan- 
sion métaphysique” du point central?®. 

Nous abordons ici ce qui, aux yeux de l'astronome impérial, constitue la 
dimension la plus originelle de la création telle que l'intelligence humaine la 
peut comprendre, et ce qui, dans son itinéraire personnel, constitue l'intui- 
tion initiale que l'œuvre ultérieure tâche de traduire en concepts. Cette scène 
primitive de la cosmologie revient à imaginer, avec les perspectivistes médié- 
vaux, le déploiement de l'acte créateur à partir du rayonnement primordial de 
la lumière. Kepler emprunte ici en effet à Grosseteste le modèle de la sphaera 
lucis, schéme transcendantal qui rend possible à la fois la description de la 
génération du Verbe et celle de l'opus creationis®?. Seul ce modèle de la sphaera 
lucis permet donc de comprendre l'œuvre de la trinité créatrice. C'est en effet 
la diffusion orbiculaire de la lumiére à partir d'un point central, lui-méme 
dépourvu de dimension physique et donc invisible, qui engendre la surface 
sphérique où elle se réfléchit, et en s'y réfléchissant. Dans cette réflexion 
interne, la superficie rend au centre toute la lumière (lumen) qu'elle reçoit de 
lui (lux), et ainsi le manifeste: la superficie est donc la manifestation du centre 
et la voie qui y méne, comme l'avait suggéré, non sans audace, le livre 1 de 
Epitome (1618) — où l'on reconnaitra sans peine l'interprétation ésotérique de 
Jn. 14:6: "Centrum seipso est invisibile et impervestigabile; monstratur vero 
undique flexu aequabilisssimo superficiej, mediante aequabilitate intervalli. 
Itaque superficies est character et imago centri, et quasi fulgor ab eo, et via ad 
id ; et qui superficiem videt, is eo ipso videt et centrum, non aliter" ("Le centre 


28 Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du Ciel et du Monde, éd. Albert Menut et Alexander J. Denomy 
(Madison-Milkwaukee-London: 1968), 48.82-89; 56.230-34. 

29 GW, vol. 7, 263, 31: “Centrum [est] origo geneseos sphaerici, metaphysice expensae.” 

30 Voir le travail fondamental de Klaus Hedwig, Sphaera Lucis. Studien zur Intelligibilität des 
Seienden im Kontext der mittelalterlichen Lichtspekulation (Münster: 1980), Beitráge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Neue Folge, Band 18. 
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est invisible et inaccessible à lui-méme; mais il est manifesté par la courbure 
uniformément réguliére de la superficie, par l'égalité de l'intervalle. Ainsi la 
superficie est l'image et le caractére du centre, et comme son éclat, et la voie 
qui y méne: qui voit la superficie voit aussi bien et par là-méme le centre,” GW, 
vol. 7, 5112-15). De manière curieuse, et qui n'a semble-t-il encore jamais été 
notée, Kepler cite, vers la fin du chapitre 2 de l'Epitome 1V-1, quelques “vers 
lyriques" (versiculi melici), qui méritent, étant donné leur provenance et leur 
grand intérêt philosophique, d’être restitués ici: “Mirant du centre de l'éther, Ô 
jaillissant éclat du Soleil, répandu dans l'espace translucide, Ta face de toutes 
parts renvoyée, Tu reprends ton image réfléchie" (“Tuam 6 qui faciem inspicis 
/ Undiquaque resultans / Aetheris umbilice, / Vitreum per inane fluentum / 
Fulgurum scatebra, Sol / Quae reflexa resorbes”)?l. 

L'expansion lumineuse depuis le centre jusqu'à la périphérie ne s'accomplit 
bien sür pas dans un espace préexistant: elle est originairement spatialisante, 
et le fait que l'espace dans lequel nous avons la vie, l'étre et le mouvement, soit 
en général un milieu homogène et isotrope, vient de ce qu'il est constitué par 
la relation d'égalité, voire d'identité entre le centre et son image réfléchie dans 
chaque point de la superficie. Tel est donc, selon Kepler, le vrai sens du terme 
biblique y^^ [ragia] / Xxepéopa (Gn. 1: 4; 1:16) malencontreusement traduit 
par firmamentum par la Vulgate, mais heureusement corrigé par expansum/ 
extensum dans les traductions modernes de la Bible au 16° siècle. Ce y^^ / 
expansum ne peut plus correspondre à l'orbe concave qui réfléchit la lumiére 
(comme le suggérait la traduction latine de firmamentum), et, dans la cosmo- 
logie trinitaire il ne peut plus correspondre à la personne du Fils, mais à celle 
de l'Esprit, qui est le pléróme de l'espace dans lequel communient le Pére et le 
Fils. Cest donc sans surprise que Kepler introduit, dans l'Epitome, l'idée que 
l'espace est comme le sensorium par lequel le Pére contemple son image. Idée 
dont on connait la fortune à travers Newton, qui est évidemment un lecteur 
assidu et approfondi de Kepler, et bien sür de l'Epitome, puisque c'est le texte, 
unique, dans lequel Kepler tache de donner une déduction de la loi des temps 
périodiques, en mettant en rapport la distance et la vitesse des planétes (motus 
et magnitudinis orbium) avec la variable de leur densité matérielle — donc en 
rapport avec la gravité. 


31 Epitome Iv, GW, vol. 7, 264.833. Nous reconstruisons librement la syntaxe de ces vers 
dont il est impossible de rendre le rythme. Ce fragment, dont l'origine était jusqu'à pré- 
sent inconnue, est en fait ... de Kepler lui-méme, et provient d'une ode pindarique, écrite 
a lage de dix-neuf ans, pour l'occasion du mariage d'un de ses amis d'études, en juin 
1591. Voir désormais l'édition de ce texte de jeunesse (connu par un exemplaire unique 
conservé à la WLB Stuttgart) par Friedrich Seck: Johannes Kepler, Sämtliche Gedichte 
(Hildesheim- Zürich- New York: 2018), 32.95-100. 
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Mysterium, Mysterium, Mysterium Epitome1, Epitome ıv-ı, Epitome 
Gw 8, 23, Gw 8, 23, Gw 8, 44, GW 7, 51 GW 7, 259 IV-1, 
33-36 33-36 18-21 GW 7,259 
Père Soleil Lux primoge- Point Émission Sens 
nita (Gn. 1:3) (fons) 
Esprit Aura raqia* solide Transmission Sensorium 
aethera (rivus) 
Fils Fixes Aquae superficie Reflexion Objectum 
mosaîcae (paries) 
3 Conclusions 


L'exégése de Kepler repose tout entière sur l'idée que les choses visibles mani- 
festent les invisibles, et que l'opus creationis manifeste exotériquement le mys- 
tére trinitaire. Le Prologue johannique serait donc, à ce compte, à comprendre 
comme l'explicitation d'un contenu interne (la théologie trinitaire) dont le 
récit de la Genése n'est lui-méme qu'une représentation imagée et nécessai- 
rement déficiente. Cette conviction, nous l'avons pu constater, est antérieure 
aux premiers travaux astronomiques de Kepler dans le champ de l'astrono- 
mie copernicienne — et, cela va sans dire, totalement étrangère à l'esprit de 
Copernic. Cette conviction, qui s'exprime de maniére fulgurante dans la poésie 
pindarique de 1591, n'est sans doute pas tout à fait, voire pas du tout ortho- 
doxe. En témoignerait l'étrange proximité de cette ode pindarique avec la Bible 
gnostique qu'est le Livre des secrets de Jean. Composé dans le premier quart 
du 2* siécle, cet ouvrage, dont l'essentiel n'a été connu que par l'intermédiaire 
d'Irénée de Lyon (Contre les Hérésies), et qui prétend étre à l'Évangile de Jean 
ce que celui-ci est au livre de la Genèse, offre bien le modèle discursif dont 
s'inspire librement Kepler, et qui constitue, pour parler comme Bachelard, une 
poétique cosmologique de la Trinité: "C'est lui (l'Esprit) qui se pense lui-même 
dans sa propre lumière qui l'entoure. C'est lui qui est la source d'eau vive, la 
lumière pleine de pureté. La source de l'Esprit s'écoula, venant de l'eau vive 
de la lumière. [...] En toutes formes il pensa sa propre image en la voyant dans 
l'eau de la lumiére pure qui l'entoure. Et son Ennoia devint une ceuvre, se 
manifesta et se tint dans le flamboiement de la lumière. Elle est la puissance 
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manifestée antérieurement à toutes choses??" Ceci suggére, et confirme si 
besoin était, que la foi inébranlable du théologien Kepler en l'authenticité de 
la révélation, aboutit paradoxalement à une certaine relativisation de l'Écri- 
ture, dont les difficultés sont désormais éclairées par cette autre révélation, 
infaillible, universelle, et parfaitement exacte, qu'est celle du liber naturae. De 
celivre l'homme, en tant qu'étre naturel, est lui-méme une partie. À la fois livre 
et lecteur, l'homme est un livre avec la conscience de lui-méme. 
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CHAPTER 13 
L'exégése du dernier Mersenne et le cartésianisme 


Claudio Buccolini 


En parcourant la bibliographie mersennienne dans l'étude classique de Robert 
Lenoble!, dont la chronologie a été reprise par les chercheurs successifs sans 
modifications?, le manuscrit inachevé indiqué comme Commentaire sur l'Évan- 
gile est daté de la moitié des années Vingt du xv11° siècle (“peu de temps après 
l'ouvrage publié [les Quaestiones celeberrimae in Genesim de 1623”])?. D'après 
l'itinéraire biobibliographique et intellectuel tracé par Lenoble, Mersenne 
aurait identifié sa vocation scientifique définitive à partir des années Trente, 
laissant de cóté les travaux théologiques des premiéres années^, parmi les- 
quels le Commentaire, et devenant le positiviste avant-la-lettre? qui, sans s'en 


1 Robert Lenoble, Mersenne ou la naissance du mécanisme (Paris: 1943). Pour la théologie 
de Mersenne et pour l'encadrement historique du débat exégétique entre Mersenne et 
Descartes, voir, Le grand Siécle et la Bible, éd. Jean-Robert Armogathe (Paris: 1989), en particu- 
lier Jean-Robert Armogathe, “La vérité des Écritures et la nouvelle physique,” 49-60 et Vincent 
Carraud, “Descartes et la Bible,” 277-91. Voir aussi Claudio Buccolini, “Mersenne: questioning 
Descartes," dans The Oxford Handbook of Descartes and Cartesianism, éd. Steven Nadler, Tad 
Schmaltz et Delphine Antoine-Mahut (Oxford: 2019), 271-86; Claudio Buccolini, “Mersenne 
e la metafisica cartesiana: Objectiones e testi inediti” dans Agli inizi dell'età moderna: Marin 
Mersenne e Emmanuel Maignan, éd. Leonardo Messinese (Siena: 2020), 103-66. 

2 La chronologie de Lenoble est reprise aussi dans le dernier tome biobibliographique de la 
Correspondance du Pére Mersenne, éd. Corneliis de Waard et al., 17 vols. (Paris: 1932-1988; édi- 
tion dont les premiers volumes précédaient la monographie lenoblienne; dorénavant CM 
suivi du numéro du volume). Les éditeurs qui ont achevé le travail initié par Corneliis de 
Waard, ont respecté l'ordre chronologique établi par Lenoble (cf. CM XVII, 115-24: 116). 

3 Lenoble, Mersenne, x1v: "[1623], 3 bis. — Suite manuscrite des Quaestiones in Genesim; 3 ter. 
Commentaire manuscrit sur l'Évangile [...] Ces pages ont été rédigées peu de temps aprés 
l'ouvrage publié [Quaestiones celeberrimae in Genesim, 1623]. À la suite du Commentaire sur 
la Genèse..., on trouve dans le méme volume l'esquisse d'un Commentaire sur l'Évangile, qui 
n'a été ni achevé ni publié” 

4 “Si ses premiers ouvrages portent des titres de livres de théologie, en réalité ils sont déjà des 
livres de science; la théologie n'est déjà souvent qu'un prétexte" (Lenoble, Mersenne, 130); 
"Cest toute une époque, en effet, qui délaisse la théologie pour la science, et ce mouvement 
emporte Mersenne sans qu'il s'en rende compte" (ibid., 14). 

5 “En parlant de science à propos de religion, comme tout le monde l'avait fait avant lui, il 
lui est arrivé de poser le probléme religieux en termes de science positive, ce que personne 
n'avait fait. Avec Mersenne est né le scientisme" (ibid., 239); “Cette idée porte le germe de tout 
le positivisme des époques ultérieures" (ibid., 312). 
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apercevoir (selon la lecture psychanalytique proposé par son interprète), 
aurait partagé la conception sociologique et politique de la religion de Thomas 
Hobbes$ tout en restant un dévot sincère. Désormais intéressé uniquement 
à la physique et à la science, entre 1630 et 1640 Mersenne publiait des écrits 
ou les rares lignes concernant la théologie constituaient seulement des 'pré- 
textes" pour aborder des problémes scientifiques. Au fil du temps, la théologie 
avait conflué dans la science et s'était diluée en elle jusqu'à presque s'évanouir, 
comme écrivait, en 1975, Alistair Crombie: "theology has virtually vanished 
from the last group of works on the mathematical physical sciences published 
during his lifetime from 1644 to 16478." 

À la fin des années Vingt, Mersenne serait devenu le scientifique accompli, 
éponyme du mécanisme à prétention positiviste et scientiste auquel Lenoble 
consacrait sa monographie. A cet éloignement graduel mais constant de l'activité 
théologique à laquelle étaient consacrés ses premiers travaux, se serait ajouté, 
dans les années suivantes, le progressif désintérét pour les questions métaphy- 
siques, et notamment pour la métaphysique de son ami Descartes. Selon le 
portrait de Lenoble, le Minime, considéré à mauvais titre cartésien pendant les 
17° et 18° siècles, était certainement un bon ami de l'auteur des Meditationes de 
prima philosophia, avec qui il avait une constante collaboration intellectuelle, 
mais, intéressé à la physique et au ‘mécanisme positif”, il n'en partageait 
pas le ‘système’. Aux fondements métaphysiques de la science cartésienne, 


6 "Terme normal de cette évolution qui conduit presque fatalement du conformisme religieux 
au conformisme social à prétention positiviste et scientifique. [...] La morale de Mersenne 
est sociologique par essence, religieuse par accident. Pour la saisir à la fois dans sa diversité 
apparente et son unité réelle, il faut dépasserla zone des intentions explicites et des repentirs 
momentanés, pour saisir, par une sorte de psychanalyse, le complexe essentiel" (ibid., 578). 

7 “La théologie n'est souvent qu'un prétexte" (ibid, 13; cf. supra n. 4). 

8 Alistair Crombie, “Marin Mersenne (1588-1648) and the Seventeenth-Century Problem 
of Scientific Acceptability" dans Science, Optics and Music in Medieval and Early Modern 
Thought (London and Ronceverte: 1990), 399-417: 403. "Theology made Mersenne an apostle 
of science. When he came to offer, in a series of works published from 1633 to 1637, a program 
for natural philosophy and its implementation, he did this in the first place in response on 
the one hand to magic and the occult and on the other to scepticism, and he did it with a 
combination of scientific with theological goals. The culmination of this program was his 
great Harmonie universelle (1636-37), the pioneering study with which he established the 
modern science of the physics, physiology and psychology of music. After this his interests 
became more purely scientific, and theology has virtually vanished from the last group of 
works on the mathematical physical sciences published during his lifetime from 1644 to 1647 
and from the posthumously-published work on optics which was also his final essay on the 
philosophy of science." 

9 Voir Lenoble, Mersenne, 338-449 et passim. 
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Mersenne aurait fini par préférer, dans ses derniéres ceuvres, les idées de 
Roberval, les données d'expérience, les observations méticuleuses et les 'faits'!, 

Sur la base de l'étude du manuscrit du ‘commentaire sur l'Évangile, on doit 
toutefois avouer que la place attribuée à cet écrit dans la chronologie établie 
par Lenoble requiert une mise à jour substantielle et qu'il faut aussi revoir de 
manière consistante l'idée d'un Mersenne qui aurait cessé de s'intéresser à la 
théologie et d'écrire sur ce sujet dans les années de sa maturité scientifique. 
Cet écrit seulement ébauché auquel Mersenne lui-méme, dans les premiéres 
pages, se référait en l'indiquant comme Explicatio totius Novi Testamenti! (ne 
s'agissant pas, dans le projet mersennien, d'un commentaire au seul Évangile), 
doit étre daté aux années 1640, contrairement à ce que suggérait Lenoble. À 
l'intérieur de ce manuscrit on trouve d'importantes théses métaphysiques car- 
tésiennes, mais molécularisées, reprises et adaptées par Mersenne à ses argu- 
ments et à son exégése. Et toutefois, ces textes témoignent de la partielle et 
prudente intégration de la "philosophia prima" de Descartes dans la théologie 
du dernier Mersenne. Il faut donc relever la présence du cartésianisme non 
seulement dans les ouvrages consacrés aux mathématiques et à la physique, 
mais aussi dans la théologie mersenniene de cette période. 

Dans l'Explicatio Novi Testamenti, Mersenne tire de Descartes la preuve de 
l'existence de Dieu (dont il avait fourni, dans les Quaestiones in Genesim, le 
catalogage exhaustif ordonné en 36 rationes), la définition de l'ime comme 
"substantia cogitans,” la définition de la conscience et le cogito. Le commentaire 
mersennien, qui aborde des thémes scientifiques en expliquant des versets 
du Nouveau Testament!, recourt aussi à la physique cartésienne (la lumière 
comme mouvement de la matière subtile, la matière subtile!, l'explication du 


10 “Ina plus aucun goût pour la métaphysique. Il pense, comme Roberval, que les principes 
de la nature sont inconnaissables. [...] Encore une fois, ce n'est pas qu'il tienne beaucoup 
à la métaphysique cartésienne. Son programme est de laisser en suspens les questions 
inutiles [...], pour en venir aux faits" (ibid., 220). *Nous savons que Mersenne n'a pas grand 
goût pour la métaphysique” (ibid., 282). "Mersenne n'a aucun goût pour la théologie, nous 
l'avons remarqué plusieurs fois" (ibid., 188). “Mersenne avait abandonné les hautes spé- 
culations métaphysiques de Descartes, auxquelles il n'avait jamais cru beaucoup, pour 
accepter pleinement les idées de l'éternel disputeur [Roberval]" (ibid. 595), "le puzzle 
théologico-scientifique de Mersenne" (ibid., 615). 

11 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 17261 (dorénavant: ENT), 5: “in sequenti nos- 
tra totius novi Testamenti explicatione." 

12 Cette exigence d'un littéralisme mesuré sur les sciences physiques et mathématiques 
n'a rien du prétexte mais constitue, au contraire, la marque de l'originalité de Mersenne 
comme théologien. 

13 ENT, 295, 380. 
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sel)!4, mais la présence de thèses métaphysiques est, encore que limitée à peu 
d'occurrences, significative pour reconstruire le contexte et les perspectives de 
l'exégése mersennienne aprés la publication des Meditationes et des Principia 
de Descartes. 


1 L'Explicatio Novi Testamenti en 1647 


Le manuscrit de l'Explicatio Novi Testamenti nous est parvenu sous la forme 
d'un recueil de notes préparatoires, dans lequel des paragraphes plus déve- 
loppés s'alternent avec des esquisses brouillonnes ou des pages blanches. Il 
s'agit de commentaires lacunaires sur les quatre évangiles (le plus développé 
est celui sur Mathieu) et sur quelques autres textes du Nouveau Testament. 
Toutefois, et ceci est un point décisif pour une correcte reconstruction de la 
biographie intellectuelle de l'auteur et pour l'étude du contexte à l'intérieur 
duquel le texte se situe, il s'agit d'un travail du dernier Mersenne, en grande 
partie composé dans la seconde moitié des années Quarante, et qu'il projetait 
de publier en 1647-48, comme le démontre de façon institutionnelle et for- 
melle la lettre au Général de l'ordre des Minimes, Thomas Muños y Spinozza 
(élu le 25 octobre 1645) que Mersenne envoie le 15 mars 1647 et dans laquelle 
il demande à son supérieur sa permission et son appui pour imprimer ce qu'il 
a ‘médité’ et commencé à écrire’ sur le Code Sacré: “iam in sacrum Codicem, 
varia meditantem quae post scriptionem non inutiliter edi possunt, si Vestra R 
<erverenda> P<aternitate> fauerit atque annuerit!5? Le 14 septembre, Muños 
y Spinozza donnait son placet et son appui: "sicut tuis scriptis Religionem nos- 
tram illustrasti, sic continuis tuis mediis, illam iuuare non desine, meque in 
omnibus paratum inuenies!6." 

D'ailleurs, Hilarion de Coste, le biographe et disciple fidéle de Mersenne qui 
aprés la mort de son maitre (3 septembre 1648) avait recueilli ses papiers et 
cousu les volumes de ses correspondances et de ses travaux manuscrits, écri- 
vait déjà dans la Vie du R.P. Mersenne qu'en 1648 il travaillait à un commentaire 
sur Saint Mathieu”. 


14 ENT, 28. 

15 Mersenne à Spinozza, 15 mars 1647, CM XV, 136. 

16 Spinozza à Mersenne, 14 septembre 1647, CM XV, 425-26. 

17  "Travaillant à cet Ouvrage [Thaumaturgue optique], et en mesme temps à un II. tome de 
Commentaires sur la Genese, à un autre sur S. Mathieu, et à faire de continuelles expe- 
riences sur le Vuide, il tomba malade le 27. de Iulliet de l'an mil six cens quarante-huict" 
(Hilarion De Coste, La vie du R.P. Marin Mersenne, Paris: 1649], 24-25). D'après cette note, 
on pourrait soupconner que Mersenne avait eu l'intention de retravailler et d'achever 
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En effet, en croisant les données offertes par ses correspondances et ses 
manuscrits conservés, on constate que depuis le début de 1647 Mersenne avait 
commencé à discuter avec ses confréres des travaux théologiques qu'il était en 
train de composer. En janvier il avait envoyé à Gilles Cossart, le Provincial des 
Minimes de France résidant au Couvent de Nigeon, un "échantillon sur St Luc 
et St Jean?" pour avoir son avis. Par ce moyen, Mersenne recherchait à la fois 
la lecture critique d'un confrère fiable mais aussi l'approbation formelle de son 
supérieur. Dans ses réponses, Cossart suggérait à Mersenne d'adoucir quelques 
points doctrinaux dans son commentaire à Lc. 11:36, et aussi de modifier le 
style pour rendre le texte “un peu plus succinct,’ en retranchant les digres- 
sions sur les étymologies et la grammaire, les longues démonstrations mathé- 
matiques, les dictions grecques!9. Les observations générales sur le style et la 
remarque ponctuelle concernant l'explication du verset de Luc correspondent 
au contenu de l'Explicatio Novi Testamenti conservé dans le manuscrit: "ce que 
vous dites en expliquant sicut lucerna fulgoris, etc. quam fulgor fidei omnia 
opera nostra supernaturalia reddit est un peu suspect." Dans le manuscrit par- 
venu, Mersenne parle de la foi comme d'une lampe dont la splendeur rend 
surnaturelles toutes nos ceuvres?0, 

Quelques jours aprés, le 31 janvier 1647, Cossart ayant également lu d'autres 
cahiers que Mersenne lui avait fait parvenir entre-temps, il transmettait ses 
remarques sur le commentaire à va tibi corosaim, (Mt 11, 21) et citait quelques 
mots du texte mersennien: "Divinum naturaliter [...] diligentiae quo movean- 
tur ad fidem, si congrua suis mentibus vel audiant vel signa conspiciant?!" 
Ce texte, transcrit de facon approximative et lacunaire dans l'édition de la 
Correspondance de Mersenne à cause de sa mauvaise lisibilité, correspond, 
malgré cela, au manuscrit de l'Explicatio sur Mathieu u:21: “ex quo apparet 
habere quosdam in ipso ingenio divinum naturaliter munus intelligentiae quo 
moveantur ad fidem, si congrua suis mentibus, vel audiant verba, vel signa 
conspiciant??" En laissant de côté le contenu doctrinal (fort important) des 
remarques de Cossart qui concernent le pélagianisme et ce que les “jansénistes” 


également ses commentaires sur la Genése, mais il peut tout simplement en avoir utilisé 
certains matériaux dans d'autres travaux. 

18 “Je vous remercie de vostre communication qu'il vous a pleu de me donner vostre echan- 
tillon sur St. Luc et St. Jean et de l'honneur que vous me faites de me demander mon 
aduis" (Cossart à Mersenne, 25 janvier 1647, CM XV, 55-56). 

19 Ibid., 56. 

20 “Si fides sit lucerna, quis erit illius fulgore? influxus, quo, velut habitus cum intellectu, in 
omnia nostra opera influit, eaque supernaturales reddens" (ENT, 297). 

21 Cossart à Mersenne, 31 janvier 1647, CM XV, 65; de cette lettre, conservée à Vienne, on a 
publié une transcription lacunaire et assez approximative. 

22 ENT, 200. 
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pourraient tirer des thèses exposées dans le texte mersennien — remarques qui 
sont pleinement insérées dans le climat des débats des années 1640 — nous 
nous limitons au constat d'une donnée historique et documentaire: en janvier 
1647, Mersenne a transmis à son Provincial des cahiers sur Luc et Jean d'abord, 
et ensuite les cahiers sur Mathieu: c'est-à-dire des parties du commentaire 
sur l'Évangile auquel il était en train de travailler et dont le contenu corres- 
pond au manuscrit assemblé par Hilarion de Coste que Lenoble avait daté aux 
années 1620. 

Le méme jour de la premiére lettre de Cossart, le 25 janvier 1647, une lettre 
de Descartes discutait un aspect assez particulier de la réception du cartésia- 
nisme que Mersenne lui avait signalé: les prédicateurs protestaient que la phi- 
losophie cartésienne leur faisait *perdre leurs belles comparaisons touchant la 
lumière, c'est-à-dire la possibilité de parler des mystères de la foi en recourant 
à des comparaisons tirées des propriétés de la lumière (il s'agissait d'un pro- 
cédé que Mersenne lui-méme avait suggéré d'adopter aux prédicateurs en 1637, 
dans l'Harmonie universelle)??. Descartes écrivait que les précheurs pouvaient 
tirer des comparaisons "encore plus belles de mes Principes," parce que pour 
établir une comparaison, il suffisait de montrer des effets; ce qui changeait, 
c'était la facon d'expliquer ces effets: “la mienne est la plus intelligible et la 
plus facile.” D'ailleurs, ajoutait Descartes — avouant avec quelque prudence à 
son interlocuteur qu'il connaissait Abraham Heidanus -, on lui avait dit (“on 
m'a dit") qu'il y avait un Ministre à Leyde (“le plus honneste homme de sa pro- 
fession que je connoisse") qui se servait souvent de sa philosophie “en chaise.” 
L'enjeu était, comme on voit, la possibilité envisagée de remplacer la physique 
traditionnelle du langage des prédicateurs — mais aussi de la théologie — par la 
physique cartésienne (*mes principes"). Descartes proposait l'exemple d'une 


23 Marin Mersenne, Harmonie universelle (Paris: 1636), Livre de l'Utilité de l'Harmonie: 3-5 
"Monstrer les utilitez que les Predicateurs et les autres Orateurs peuvent tirer des Traitez de 
l'Harmonie, et des Mathematiques [...] Ie dis donc qu'ils [scil. les predicateurs] peuvent 
se servir en mille rencontres des proprietez de la lumiere [...]. Les Predicateurs peuvent 
aussi user de ces figures pour exprimer les mysteres de la Foy, par exemple, pour monstrer 
qu'il est aisé de croire que le corps du Sauveur peut estre contenu sous chaque parcelle de 
l'hostie consacrée, [-6-] puisque la plus grande estendué de lumiere que l'on puisse s'ima- 
giner peut estre reduite à un poinct par la glace du miroir parabolique qui reflechit tous 
les rayons paralleles dans son foyer, de sorte que nulle partie de lumiere ne peut frapper sa 
glace, quoy qu'elle fust aussi grande que le firmament, qui ne soit contenué dans le poinct 
dudit foyer. Et si l'on ajoüte que ce poinct lumineux envoye ses rayons sur toute la glace, et 
qu'il semble quasi se reproduire soy-mesme autant de fois qu'il y a de parties et de poincts 
dans ladite glace, c'est à dire une infinité de fois, l'on aura un moyen d'expliquer comme 
un mesme corps peut estre en plusieurs lieux." 
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comparaison qu'un précheur pouvait tirer de l'explication cartésienne de la 
lumière: les propriétés des corps glorieux. 


Ainsi, pour expliquer les qualitez des corps glorieux, ils peuvent dire 
qu'elles sont semblables à celles de la lumiére, et tascher de faire bien 
concevoir quelles sont ces qualitez, et comment elles se trouvent en elle; 
sans dire pour cela que les rayons sont des corps, car ce seroit dire une 
fausseté; et sans vouloir persuader que les corps glorieux ont les quali- 
tez qu'on leur attribue, par la seule force de la Nature, ce qui seroit faux 
aussi. Mais il suffit que les rayons soient corporels, c'est à dire que ce 
soit des proprietez de quelques corps, pour persuader que d'autres sem- 
blables proprietez peuvent estre mises, par miracle, dans les corps des 
Bien-heureux?4. 


Il ne s'agissait pas, selon Descartes, d'expliquer le miracle et l'état des corps glo- 
rieux par la seule 'force de la nature, mais de le rendre concevable par l'expli- 
cation de ce qui se passait dans la nature. Les corps des bienheureux peuvent 
avoir ‘par miracle’ des propriétés 'semblables' (c'est-à-dire que nous pouvons 
‘concevoir’) à celles des corps lumineux: ceci autorise la comparaison. Or le 
statut de cette comparaison est limité à l'art oratoire du précheur et à une per- 
suasion morale — on peut concevoir non comprendre le corps glorieux; mais 
le statut de l'explication physique de la lumiére, en revanche, fondée sur les 
principes cartésiens, est pleinement scientifique. 

Se servant de la philosophie cartésienne 'en chaise, Heidanus en tirait des 
comparaisons et des explications qui étaient trés bien accueillies par les audi- 
teurs, écrivait Descartes. Au lieu de se plaindre, les précheurs dont parlait 
Mersenne auraient dû s'appliquer, eux aussi, à l'étude de sa philosophie et se 
réjouir des nouvelles comparaisons qu'elle aurait pu leur fournir??. 

Descartes avait déjà depuis longtemps écrit à Mersenne (le 31 janvier 1641, 


vr 


en plein débat sur les Meditationes) qu’ “on” (désignant peut-étre par là le 
Minime lui-méme) aurait pu tirer un cours entier de théologie de sa philoso- 
phie. Dans sa “Physique,” Descartes se sentait obligé d'expliquer la transsubs- 
tantiation et le premier chapitre de la Genèse, mais par la suite “on” aurait pu 


accommoder la théologie à sa philosophie (sic!). Il avouait à Mersenne comme 


24 Descartes à Mersenne, 25 janvier 1647, CM XV, 57-58 (Œuvres de Descartes, éd. Charles 
Adam, Paul Tannery, Jean Beaude, Pierre Costabel, Alan Gabbey, Bertrand Rochot, u vols. 
[Paris: 1964-1974], vol. 4, 593-94, dorénavant: AT IV 593-94; Tutte le lettere. 1619-1650, ed. 
Giulia Belgioioso, Igor Agostini, Francesco Marrone, Franco A. Meschini, Massimiliano 
Savini, Jean-Robert Armogathe, 2° éd. [Milan: 2009], 2376-78, dorénavant: BL 2376-78). 

25 Ibid, p.58 (AT Iv 594; BL 2378). 
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allant de soi qu'il fallait changer l'explication théologique - tridentine — de la 
transsubstantiation: 


Il n'y aura, ce me semble, aucune difficulté d'accommoder la Théologie 
a ma facon de philosopher; car je n'y vois rien à changer que pour la 
Transsubstantiation, qui est extrémement claire et aisée par mes prin- 
cipes. Et je serai obligé de l'expliquer en ma Physique, avec le premier 
chapitre de la Genése, ce que je me propose d'envoyer aussi à la Sorbonne, 
pour étre examiné avant qu'on l'imprime. Que si vous trouvez qu'il y a 
d'autres choses qui méritent qu'on écrive un cours entier de théologie, et 
que vous le vouliez entreprendre, je le tiendrai à faveur, et vous y servirai 
en tout ce que je pourrai”®. 


2 Cartésianisme et exégése mersenniene 


Quelques semaines aprés la lettre sur Heidanus, dans une lettre du premier 
avril 1647, le Minime Gabriel Thibaut, du couvent de Chaumont?”, donnait son 
avis à Mersenne concernant une question qu'il lui avait posée dans une missive 
précédente, celle du rapport entre mouvement de la lumiére et mouvement 
des corps glorieux. Mersenne semble avoir adopté la comparaison instituée par 
Descartes; parmi les "précheurs qui auraient perdu leurs belles comparaisons 
touchant la lumiére" il faut donc compter Mersenne lui-méme. Selon Thibaut, 
davantage lié sur ce point à la philosophie scolastique par rapport à son inter- 
locuteur, la notion de mouvement local instantané détruisait "l'essence" du 
mouvement?8, il fallait ou bien expliquer le mouvement instantané comme une 
‘mutation’, ou bien attribuer à la lumiére une vitesse finie, bien qu'impercep- 
tible (“la 1 000 000 ooo ooo partie d'une dixième”)?9. On voit par cette réponse 
que selon Mersenne, conformément à ce qu'il écrivait dans ses ouvrages impri- 
més, l'attribution d'une vitesse instantanée à la lumière, qu'il considérait un 


26 Descartes à Mersenne, 28 janvier 1641, AT 111 295-96; The Philosophical Writings of 
Descartes, vol. 3, The Correspondence, trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, Dugald 
Murdoch, Anthony Kenny (Cambridge, Eng.: 1991), 172 (CSMK III 172; BL 1392); voir dans 
ce volume le chapitre d'Antonella Del Prete. 

27 Gabriel Thibaut est un correspondant habituel de Mersenne entre décembre 1646 et juil- 
let 1648; voir CM XV, 145-67. 

28 Descartes avait déjà répondu à une objection semblable de Morin concernant la lumière 
en 1638: le mouvement ne peut pas 'se faire' mais il peut se transmettre en un instant: 
Descartes à Morin, 13 juillet 1638, AT 11 215 (BL 744-46). 

29 Thibaut à Mersenne, 1° avril 1647, CM xv, 164. 
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mouvement de la matiére subtile®°, ne constituait pas un probléme théorique, 
mais uniquement une affirmation qu'on ne pouvait pas vérifier par l'expérience. 
Instantanéité ou vitesse imperceptible étaient posées comme ‘équivalentes’ 
pour l'explication de tel ou tel phénoméne optique: pour éviter les critiques de 
ceux qui n'admettaient pas la vitesse instantanée, on pouvait expliquer l'appa- 
rente instantanéité par une vitesse imperceptible. Ceci permet d'instituer, en 
tout cas, la comparaison entre la lumière et les propriétés des corps glorieux, 
et d'expliquer la “douaire d'agilité" par une vitesse imperceptible?!. Comme on 
sait, le Minime accordait prudemment sa préférence à la thèse cartésienne?? 
dans l'explication de la lumiére comme dans l'explication du vide. Ce sont bien 
ces adhésions circonspectes, qui laissaient subsister en ligne de principe des 
alternatives, que Lenoble visait quand il parlait du refus mersennien des fon- 
dements métaphysiques de la science. Dans la pensée mersenniene, à cóté de 
la molécularisation et de l'adaptation des théses cartésiennes, on trouve une 
tendance prudente à rendre ces fondements optionnels. Toutefois, on doit 
considérer que cette attitude ‘prudente’ ‘pragmatique’ et 'antimétaphysique' 
(sur laquelle insiste Lenoble) par laquelle Mersenne s'efforce d'identifier les 
points communs et de concilier les différentes explications mécanistes en utili- 
sant encore le langage de la physico-mathematica proche de l'aristotélisme ins- 
titutionnel, ne lui empéche pas de se déclarer cartésien sur des points décisifs 
dans des textes trés significatifs (comme le vide dans son dernier ouvrage, le 
liber novus praelusorius??, publié en 1648 dans la réédition des Harmonicorum 
libri), mais surtout qu'après les Meditationes et au cœur des querelles sur le 
cartésianisme?^, il affirme que la philosophie cartésienne est préférable à la 
péripatéticienne dans la théologie et dans l'explication des mystères de la reli- 
gion catholique. Écrivant à Voetius en 1642, Mersenne se déclare pleinement 
satisfait et ravi des compétences théologiques de Descartes dans ses réponses 
aux objections théologiques (en premier lieu aux /V @ Objectiones). Le Minime 
est persuadé que Dieu a donné à Descartes une lumière particulière et telle- 
ment éminente qu'il trouve ses Réponses pleinement conformes à la doctrine 
augustinienne, et en considére l'auteur comme un "second Augustin:" 


30 Marin Mersenne, Ballistica (Paris: 1644), 80. Dans l'Harmonie Universelle de 1636, il 
affirmait que le mouvement de la lumiére était instantané ou bien: "Si elle a besoin de 
quelque temps, il est si court que nous ne pouvons le remarquer” (Traitez de la nature des 
sons et des mouvemens, liv. 1, prop. 8, 14). Dans la lettre du 1° avril 1647, Thibaut reproche 
à Mersenne son adhésion à la théorie cartésienne de la lumière. 

31 Thibaut à Mersenne, 1° avril 1647, CM xv, 164. 

32 Marin Mersenne, L’Optique et la Catoptrique (Paris: 1651), 78. 

33 Mersenne à Habert de Monmort, 23 avril 1648, CM XVI, 251-64. 

34 Theo Verbeek, La Querelle d'Utrecht (Paris: 1988). 
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jai été immédiatement conduit à admirer cet homme qui sans s'étre 
jamais adonné à l'étude de la théologie avait su répondre si pertinem- 
ment. Ce que considérant en moi-méme, et relisant de nouveau ses 
Méditations, et les Réponses qu'il a faites aux Quatriémes Objections qui 
sont trés subtiles, j'ai cru que Dieu avait mis en ce grand homme une 
lumiére toute particuliére; que j'ai trouvé depuis si conforme à la doctrine 
du grand Saint Augustin, que je remarque presque les mémes choses 
dans les écrits de l'un, que dans les écrits de l'autre?5. 


Dans les années suivantes, le Minime commence à composer l'Explicatio Novi 
Testamenti où la physique n'est plus celle institutionnelle des Quaestiones in 
Genesim, et où il vise à remplacer, sur des questions particulières, la philoso- 


phie de l'École par les nouvelles philosophies mécanistes mais aussi par des 
théses cartésiennes. En 1644, dans la préface à son édition des Coniques d'Apol- 
lonios, Mersenne écrit que Descartes peut défendre (patrocinor) les dogmes 
et les mystéres de la religion catholique ainsi que les vérités de la philosophie 
et de la théologie en maniére beaucoup plus parfaite (longe perfectius) que la 
physique péripatéticienne: 


35 


36 


du moment que j'ai entendu que vous étes sur le point de publier cette 
Physique qu'a été tant attendue par les savants et que s'accorde de 
maniére beaucoup plus parfaite avec les mystéres et les dogmes théo- 
logiques que celle péripatéticienne, au nom de tous les Catholiques je 
vous en suis énormément reconnaissant parce que vous avez patronné 
avec succés les vérités non seulement de la philosophie mais aussi de la 
théologie?6. 


"Ideo me in admirationem rapuerunt, quod vir ille, qui nullam Theologiae dederit ope- 


ram, tam apposite responderit. Quod cum apud me perpenderem, denuoque sex illas 
Meditationes, et quas adhibuit quartis acutissimis objectionibus Responsiones per- 
currerem, credidi lucem aliquam eximiam huic viro Deum infundisse, quam postea 
D. Augustini ingenio et doctrinae adeo conformem inveni, ut eadem fere omnia in uno 
agnoscam ac in alio" (Mersenne à Voet, 13 décembre 1642, CM X1, 373-74); voir Henri 
Gouhier, Cartésianisme et augustinisme au XVII* siècle (Paris: 1978) 29-30. 

"Quibus omnibus cum audiam Te Physicam illam ab eruditis viris adeo exoptatam prope- 
diem editurum, quae longe perfectius cum nostre fidei mysteriis, Theologicisque dogma- 
tibus, quam Peripatetica conveniat, omnium Catholicorum nomine, Tibi maximas quas 
possum gratias habeo, qui non solum Philosophicis, sed etiam Theologiae veritatibus tam 
foeliciter patrocinaris" (Marin Mersenne, Universae geometriae synopsis, [Paris: 1644]; 
publié aussi en CM X111, 85; voir Mersenne à Descartes, [1644], AT IV 68-69 [BL 1870]. 
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Ce texte, imprimé en 1644, a un statut public dont l'importance ne doit pas 
étre sous-estimée: il ne s'agit pas d'un écrit de circonstance (Descartes n'a ni 
financé ni appuyé l'édition du traité) mais d'une déclaration officielle de la 
pleine orthodoxie du cartésianisme dela part d'un théologien qui parle au nom 
de tous les Catholiques (*omnium Catholicorum nomine"). Ce texte témoigne 
donc du jugement théologique de Mersenne sur le cartésianisme aprés les 
Objectiones et à la veille des Principia. Et on doit se rappeler que Descartes 
lui avait écrit, en 1641, que, dans sa “Physique,” il aurait expliqué le début de la 
Genése et la transsubstantiation. 

En 1644 et dans le manuscrit de l'Explicatio Novi Testamenti, le Minime 
ne joue plus, comme il l'avait fait dans les Objectiones II“ et VI^*, le rôle de 
l'objecteur de Descartes, disposé à se faire le porte-parole des objections des 
matérialistes et des scientifiques athées®7. Si Descartes limitait son exégèse 
aux questions nécessaires pour établir sa physique, en 1644 Mersenne attribue 
à cette physique la défense des vérités de la théologie, et ensuite il essayera 
lui-méme d'intégrer quelques théses cartésiennes dans son Explicatio Novi 
Testamenti. S'il restera plus circonspect sur la physique, son adhésion sera plus 
explicite sur quelques points de métaphysique. 

En parlant de la lumiére comme du mouvement de la “matiére subtile," 
Mersenne le définira mouvement non instantané, mais trés rapide ("subtilissi- 
mae materiae motus celerrimus?8;" “motus alicuius materiae subtilissimae”)39; 
mais, conformément au dispositif suggéré par Descartes, il expliquera par le 
mouvement du rayon lumineux le don d'agilité des corps des bienheureux et 
méme l'ascension du Christ au ciel dans l'explication de Jean 3,13 nemo ascen- 
dit in coelum^?, en établissant une équivalence significative entre mouvement 
instantané ou imperceptible*!. Toujours en 1647-48, il revient sur le méme dis- 
positif dans le manuscrit sur l'optique conservé à la Bibliothéque Nationale 
de France (Fr. nouv. acquis. 5176, 12r-13r) et dans les différentes rédactions 
de la lettre dédicace de son ouvrage projeté sur l'optique, publiées dans la 
Correspondance de Mersenne et datées de juillet 164842. 

L'origine et la conservation de la lumière — mouvement très rapide de 
la matiére ("citatissimum illius materiae motum") — sont expliquées par le 


37 Buccolini, “Mersenne: questioning Descartes." 


38 ENT, 380. 

39 ENT, 295. 

40 ENT, 336-37. 

41 "Lucis radius, sive illuminationem a lucido procedentem fieri vel momento, vel adeo brevi 


tempore, ut a nobis instans censeri possit, ut contingit quoties tempus nullo modo nobis 
sensibile reddere potest" (ENT, 336). 
42 Voir CM XVI, 440-56. 
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mouvement que Dieu a imprimé à la matiére en créant le monde (“quem Deus 
[...] impresserit corporibus cùm ea condidit") dans Jean 8:13*°. 

Mais si Mersenne n'est pas trop explicite sur le versant de la physique (ou 
de la fondation métaphysique de la physique comme on vient de voir) dans 
les textes brouillonnés de l'Explicatio, il est par contre plus net sur les ques- 
tions métaphysiques. En expliquant Jean 14:10, il parle de l'àme rationnelle 
comme d'une "substantia cogitans, volens, nolens, etc." (ENT, 419). En expli- 
quant ce qu'est le témoin de la conscience de 2 Cor. 12, il parle du rapport entre 
conscience et auto-conscience en termes cartésiens: la conscience morale 
devient la réflexion qui accompagne l'immédiateté du cogito: 


Car la "cogitatio" est la science BovAN, ppovnois, alodnaıs, cóvectc; auvel- 
yos, c'est-à-dire la conscience, elle est soit également la méme chose, 
soit est faite par une partie de celle-ci; car quoi que je pense (cogito) 
et réprime en moi, je suis conscient de le penser, et il n'y a rien de plus 
évident pour moi que de penser pendant que je pense^^. 


On est loin des difficultés et des arguments contre le cogito soulevées dans 
les Objectiones recueillies et rédigées par Mersenne en 1641. Mais l'intégration 
de la preuve cartésienne de Dieu dans le commentaire mersennien est encore 
plus significative: il s'agit de la seule preuve qu'on y trouve. Dans le commen- 
taire de Mt. 7:6, l'idée de l'étre souverainement parfait ("summe perfecti entis 
habes ideam”)*°, dont l'existence est nécessairement conjointe à l'idée (neces- 
saria coniunctio) est opposée aux athées (“qui Dei negant existentiam"): par la 
règle de vérité (regula veritatis)*®, on ne peut rien opposer à cette idée parce 


43 “Si perlucem intelligamus citatissimum illius materiae motum, qui passionem illam nos- 
tris oculis imprimit, quam vocamus illuminationem, nullus est motus, quem Deus non 
impresserit corporibus cum ea condidit, cùmque nil ex iis quae fecit Deus pereat. [...] 
Nullus sit in materia totius orbis motus, quem Deus non illi post eius conditum indiderit" 
(ENT, 359). 

44  "Inquiramus quid sit conscientia, autem quidve illius testimonium. [...] Est igitur cogita- 
tio, scientia, BovAN, porno, otoOnctc, cüvectc, vel idem ac ouveidnois, seu conscientia, vel 
partem illius efficiant, quid quid enim cogito, et apud me premo, conscius sum me illud 
cogitare, neque mihi quidpiam evidentius quam me cogitare dum cogito" (ENT, 447). 

45 René Descartes, Meditationes de prima philosophia, AT v11 67 (The Philosophical Writings 
of Descartes, trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, Dugald Murdoch, 2 vols., 
[Cambridge, Eng.: 1984], vol. 2, 46 dorénavant: CSM 11 46; Opere. 1637-1649, ed. Giulia 
Belgioioso, Igor Agostini, Francesco Marrone, Massimiliano Savini [Milan: 2009], 768, 
dorénavant: BO 768). 

46 Gilles Olivo, Descartes et l'essence de la vérité (Paris: 2005), 163-272. 
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qu'elle est conçue de manière claire et distincte. La preuve de la cinquième 
méditation cartésienne n'est plus la cible des objections, mais la seule preuve 
que Mersenne oppose aux athées: 


Si vous leur répondez que vous avez l'idée de l'étre souverainement par- 
fait auquel l'existence est nécessairement unie, et qu'aucune des choses 
qui sont clairement et distinctement concues ne peut étre rejetée, et que 
l'union de l'existence avec l'étre souverainement parfait est nécessaire 
chaque fois que «vous la concevez>, ils n'ont rien à opposer que leur arro- 
gance ou d fAepítov*". 


En 1647-48, Mersenne travaillait avec la permission et le soutien du Général de 
son ordre à perfectionner des écrits théologiques en vue de leur publication. 
Apres les Cogitata physico-mathematica (1644), le théologien ne s'occupait pas 
uniquement des Novae observationes (1647), mise à jour et amendement de 
l'ouvrage précédent à la lumiére des expériences réalisées aprés le voyage en 
Italie de 1644-45 — en premier lieu les expériences sur le vide —, ni ne travail- 
lait seulement au Liber novus praelusorius (1648), ajouté à la réimpression des 
Harmonicorum libri de 1636, texte dans lequel il partageait l'explication car- 
tésienne du vide apparent par la matiére subtile. En cette période, Mersenne 
était aussi revenu à l'activité théologique, armé d'une physique qui n'était plus 
celle des Quaestiones in Genesim, et pouvant remplacer, sur des questions par- 
ticulières, la philosophie institutionnelle de l'École, par les nouvelles philoso- 
phies mécanistes et par la philosophie de Descartes qui lui semblaient pouvoir 
patronner les dogmes et les mystéres de la religion catholique mieux que l'aris- 
totélisme. À cet égard, la théologie de Mersenne devient moins 'pragmatique' 
et un peu plus audacieuse, surtout en vertu de l'accueil qu'elle réserve à cer- 
taines théses métaphysiques cartésiennes, et le Minime, loin d'étre l'apótre du 
mécanisme positiviste, devient un témoin historiquement important et pri- 
vilégié d'une théologie cartésienne-catholique, dont Henri Gouhier signalait 
déjà le rôle d'initiateur dans son étude sur le cartésianisme et l'augustinisme^?. 


47 “Quibus si responderis te summe perfecti entis habes ideam, cui necessario conveniat 
existentia, nec eorum quidpiam reiiciendum, quae clare distincteque concipiuntur, qua- 
lis est necessaria coniunctio existentiae cum ente summe perfecto, nil habent quod prae- 
ter suam proterviam, aut &BAebiav opponant" (ENT, 116). 

48 Gouhier, Cartésianisme, 29-30 et passim. 
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CHAPTER 14 


"Accommoder la Théologie à ma facon 
de philosopher" 


Descartes and Dutch Cartesians Interpreting the Bible 


Antonella Del Prete 


Descartes took several different stands on the relationship between philoso- 
phy and theology. Therefore, it does not come as a surprise that even scholars' 
interpretations may often diverge.! Retracing Descartes's steps on this topic, 
two different positions can indeed be noticed: on the one hand, repeated claims 
aiming to separate these disciplines can be found; on the other, the temptation 
to let these two subjects merge, which sometimes looks much like a project. 
In support of the separation, Descartes, in his judgement on Comenius sent to 
an anonymous correspondent, possibly Hogelande, clearly rejects the physica 
sacra embraced by many of his peers? In this letter, Descartes distinguishes 
between two different views: the derivation from the Bible of an alleged natu- 
ral knowledge and the opposition between our certitudes and the revelation. 
As we will see, the opposition between these two different uses of reason 
will be a constant claim in his philosophy. Besides, when Mersenne inquires 


1 Henri Gouhier, La pensée religieuse de Descartes, 2nd ed. (Paris: 1972), 213-34; Jean Laporte, 
Le rationalisme de Descartes, 2nd ed. (Paris: 1988), 299-343; Jean-Christophe Bardout and 
Jean-Luc Marion, “Philosophie cartésienne et théologie: Distinguer pour mieux unir?,” 
in Philosophie et théologie à l'époque moderne: Anthologie, vol. 3, ed. Jean-Christophe 
Bardout (Paris: 2010), 199-206. Aza Goudriaan (“Descartes, Cartesianism and Early Modern 
Theology,” in The Oxford Handbook of Early Modern Theology, 1600-1800, ed. Ulrich L. Lehner, 
Richard A. Muller, and Anthony G. Roeber [Oxford: 2016], 533-49) offers a very insightful 
analysis of Catholic and Protestant theologians' reactions to Descartes's philosophy. 

2 To [Hogelande], August 1638, in Œuvres de Descartes, ed. Charles Adam, Paul Tannery, Jean 
Beaude, Pierre Costabel, Alan Gabbey, and Bertrand Rochot (Paris: 1964-1974), vol. 2, 347-48 
(henceforth: AT 11 347-48); The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, vol. 3: The Correspondence, 
trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, Dugald Murdoch, and Anthony Kenny (Cambridge, 
Eng.: 1991), 19-20 (henceforth: CSMK 111 19-20); Tutte le lettere. 1619-1650, ed. Giulia 
Belgioioso, Igor Agostini, Francesco Marrone, Franco A. Meschini, Massimiliano Savini, 
and Jean-Robert Armogathe, 2nd ed. (Milan: 2009), 822 (henceforth: BL 822). Jeroen van de 
Ven and Eric J. Bos had recently published a newfound judgement on Comenius confirm- 
ing the statements written in 1638 on this topic: "Se nihil daturum. Descartes's Unpublished 
Judgement of Comenius's Pansophiae Prodromus (1639) British Journal for the History of 
Philosophy 12 (2004), 369-86. 
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on Descartes's thoughts on matters considered by the latter as belonging to 
theologians, Descartes refuses to answer and draws a line between theology, 
originating from the revelation, and metaphysics, which can be investigated 
by human reason.? 

This point will be developed in the Notae in programma quoddam, a text 
dividing the truth in three categories: the mysteries (the Trinity and the 
Incarnation), in which we believe exclusively for faith; the revealed truths, 
which can be also investigated by natural reason (the existence of God and 
the distinction between body and soul); and the scientific truths, belonging 
exclusively to human reason. Trying to prove the first with reason is wrong, as 
well as attempting to deduce scientific truths from poorly understood passages 
of the Bible. Indeed, within the first category, reason can only be used to prove 
that the mysteries of faith do not oppose the natural light. With this one excep- 
tion, the strictly theological sphere and the strictly philosophical one must not 
interfere with each other. Regarding the second kind of truth, the scenario is 
completely different: even though they belong to faith, theologians themselves 
invite us to demonstrate them with reason. Consequently, the double truth 
theory, attributed by Descartes to Regius, is by no means valid: reason cannot 
claim something different from what is stated by the Scripture.^ All Descartes's 
opinions on the relationship between theology and philosophy, excepting a 
passage from the Principia which assumes the possibility of a clash between 
rational and revealed truths,» are indeed based on the refusal of the double 
truth theory. 

In contrast with this view, however, Descartes often claims his philosophy, 
being it superior to the Aristotelian one, is necessary for the explanation of 
some dogmas and biblical passages. As a consequence, he explains transub- 
stantiation according to his own principles and plans to comment on the Book 


3 ToMersenne, 15 April 1630, in AT 1 143-44 (CSMK III 22; BL 144). 

4 René Descartes, "Notae in programma quoddam,” in AT VIII-2 353-54; The Philosophical 
Writings of Descartes, trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, and Dugald Murdoch 
(Cambridge, Eng.: 1984), vol. 1, 300-01 (henceforth: CSM 1 300-01); Opere. 1637-1649, ed. 
Giulia Belgioioso, Igor Agostini, Francesco Marrone, and Massimiliano Savini (Milan: 2009), 
2264-66 (henceforth: Bo 2264-66). The Conversation with Burman supports the idea that the 
role of philosophy is to demonstrate that theological truths do not clash with philosophical 
conclusions. However, it adds a point: an argument against scholastic theology upholding the 
thesis of Descartes's Dutch fellows condemning the abuse of philosophy in theological mat- 
ters: René Descartes, Lentretien avec Burman, ed. Jean-Marie Beyssade (Paris: 1991), 136-39 
(CSMK III 350—51); Opere postume. 1650—2009, ed. Giulia Belgioioso, Igor Agostini, Francesco 
Marrone, and Massimiliano Savini (Milan: 2009), 1300 (henceforth: BOP 1300). 

5 René Descartes, “Principia,” in AT VIII-1 16 and 39 (CSM I 202-03; BO 1730). 
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of Genesis, a project that he will never embark on. However, it must be men- 
tioned that Descartes will, with due care, express his opinion also on the free- 
dom of indifference, on the compatibility between free will, predestination, 
and divine omniscience, and on God's love seen from a philosophical point 
of view,” and he varies his stances depending on his interlocutor. However, 
even when Descartes claims to remain in a rational sphere, thus avoiding 
theological controversies as in the cases of the freedom of indifference and 
of God's love, he tends to enlarge the domains reserved to metaphysics and 
the sciences in the disciplinary division of the Notae by introducing in the 
chain of reasoning topics relating to morals or to the general definition and 
properties of the mens (and not exclusively concerning its separation from the 
body). Additionally, only on some occasions is Descartes answering his partner 
while in others — especially regarding the transubstantiation and the explana- 
tion of the Genesis — he seems to be acting spontaneously, even if complying 
with the constraints imposed by a historical context marked by polemics and 
with the necessity to affirm his philosophy. Lastly, at least concerning tran- 
substantiation and the Genesis, we are outside the framework defined by the 
Notae: although reason on its own never creates theological contents such 
as the transubstantiation or the biblical story, it is able to elaborate explana- 
tions based on theological facts even outside the proper metaphysical domain, 
broaching topics such as the real presence on which the Councils had declared 
that "verbis exprimere vix possumus." Explaining dogmas means much more 
than merely demonstrating the consistency of the mysteries of faith and rea- 
son as envisaged in the Notae. In this way, Descartes does not introduce any 
innovations in the form, as scholastic philosophy had already dealt with this 
topic, but overturns the content. Not only does his philosophy differ from the 
Aristotelian one, but it also reverses the relation between theology and philos- 
ophy, giving priority to the latter: he claims to be able to explain the Eucharistic 
dogma better than scholastic theologians do and he plans to comment on the 
Genesis as a philosopher using his own principles. The fact that Descartes 
has a philosophical - and not a theological — aim can be easily deduced from 


6 To Vatier, 22 February 1638, in AT I 564; To Mersenne, 28 January 1641, and To Mersenne, 
31 March 1641, in AT III 295-96, and 349 (CSMK 111 88, 172, 177; BL 552, 1392, 1438-40). 
Delphine Bellis (“Le Monde de Descartes et la Genése: Une dialectique de la lecture du texte 
sacré et de l'écriture du texte scientifique," in Textes sacrés et culture profane: De la révélation à 
la création, ed. Mélanie Adda [Bern: 2010], 139-61) argues that the genetic fiction in Le monde 
is modelled on the biblical account of Creation. 

7 To Mesland, 2 May 1644; To Elisabeth, 3 November 1645, and January 1646; To Chanut, 
1 February 1647, in AT IV 117-18, and 119-20; 332-33, and 352-54; 607-13 (CSMK III 235-36, 
277, 282, 308-11; BL 1912, 2116, 2134-36, 2388-92). 
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how he justifies his attempts to explain a dogma such as transubstantiation. 
Indeed, his considerations are essentially two: on the one hand, he seeks to 
oppose the heretical arguments more efficiently than Aristotelian philosophy,® 
on the other, he aims to reject the calumnies of those who, loathing philo- 
sophical innovations, use the Bible and the truths of the faith to accuse them of 
blasphemy.? As claimed in a passage of a letter to Mersenne, not only are these 
enemies composed by those who were raising theological objections against 
the Discours and the Meditationes, but also by a broad front of the Church 
including even those who had condemned Galileo.!° Consequently, accord- 
ing to Descartes, the explanations of the Eucharist belong to the battle for the 
autonomy of natural philosophy fought and lost by Galileo. 

Supporting the fact that, despite claiming in the Epistola dedicatoria of the 
Meditationes to comply with the deliberations of the bull Apostolici regiminis 
of 1513, Descartes actually inverts the relationship of subordination between 
philosophy and theology, I would like to insert the passage from which the 
quote included in the title of this paper comes from. Descartes is updating 
Mersenne on the drafting of his physics — the Principia: 


Il n'y aura, ce me semble, aucune difficulté d'accommoder la Theologie 
a ma facon de philosopher; car je n'y vois rien à changer que pour la 
Transsubstatiation, qui est extremement claire et aisée par mes princi- 
pes. Et je serai obligé de l'expliquer en ma Physique, avec le premier cha- 
pitre de la Genese, ce que je me propose d'envoyer aussi à la Sorbonne, 
pour estre examiné avant qu'on l'imprime. Que si vous trouvez qu'il y ait 
d'autres choses qui meritent qu'on écrive un Cours entier de Theologie, et 
que vous le vouliez entreprendre, je le tiendray à faveur, et vous y serviray 
en tout ce que je pourray.!! 


To Mesland, 9 February 1645, in AT IV 173-75 (CSMK III 244—406; BL 1968-70). 
René Descartes, “Meditationes, in AT VII 255-56 (CSM II 177-78; BO 1022). 

10 To Mersenne, 31 March 1641, in AT III 349 (CSMK III 177; BL 1438-40). 

11 To Mersenne, 28 January 1641, in AT III 295-96 (CSMK III 172; BL 1392): “There will be no 
difficulty, so far I can see, in adapting theology to my style of philosophizing. I do not see 
that anything in it needs changing except the case of transubstantiation, which is very 
clear and easy to explain on my principle. I shall have to explain it in my Physics, along 
with the first chapter of Genesis; I propose to send my explanation to the Sorbonne to be 
examined before it is printed. If you think that there are other things which call for the 
writing of a whole new course of theology, and are willing to undertake yourself, I shall 
count it a favor and do my best to help you” Descartes mentions again this project, rec- 
ognizing having abandoned it, in his conversation with Burman: Descartes, Lentretien 
avec Burman, 10-12 (CSMK III 349-50; BOP 1288-90). On this topic, see Jean-Robert 
Armogathe, Theologia Cartesiana: L'explication physique de l'Eucharistie chez Descartes et 
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Analysing this passage in depth, two elements strike the reader. In the first 
place, Descartes seems to be in tune with his partner's apologetic proposal: 
he uses his own philosophy to explain dogmas or passages from the Scripture; 
he says he is ready to collaborate if Mersenne wished to systematically use 
Cartesian philosophy in a theological textbook and Mersenne will actually 
write a theology which could be defined Cartesian.!2 Additionally, Descartes 
follows an interesting line of reasoning in this passage. Not only does he claim 
that philosophy does not need to seek an agreement with the mysteries, but he 
also states that theology itself can be adapted to suit Cartesian philosophy and 
that this process is carried out, at least in some cases, by a philosopher. A simi- 
lar argumentation is employed concerning the explanation of the Eucharist, 
developed to answer Arnauld: the decisions of the Councils are the ones being 
adapted to Cartesian philosophy and not vice versa.!8 Such an inversion can be 
found in some passages of the Epistola to Dinet. Descartes refuses the double 
truth theory even on this occasion, but, instead of deducing that reason has to 
give way to faith in case of controversy, he infers that fearing a conflict between 
reason and the truths of the faith is blasphemous.!4 In fact, the divine origin of 
both reason and the revelation ensures their agreement and the observance of 
their respective domains of application. 

Nonetheless, the word accommoder could be regarded as taking on a more 
generic and somehow naive meaning and the statements in the letter to 
Mersenne could therefore be considered as less significant. However, other 
than in mathematical and scientific works and letters, this word is frequently 
used in the Meditationes and in the Responsiones with a specific and technical 
meaning clearly referring to its use in exegetical writings. Indeed, both in the 
Epistola dedicatoria and in the Responsiones, Descartes warns the reader on the 
complexities of the path he has devised since, although it is clear and evident, 
it consists of a long chain of reasoning which can be hard to understand for 
those not used to long, abstract reasoning based exclusively on the intellect 
and not on the senses. Hence, his metaphysics is not *accommodated" adapted 
in order to be understood by everybody.!6 


Dom Robert Desgabets (The Hague: 1977), and Aurélien Chukurian, Descartes et le chris- 
tianisme: Lapproche philosophique de l'Eucharistie (Paris: 2019). 

12  Seeabovethe chapter by Claudio Buccolini. 

13 To Mersenne, 31 March 1641, in AT III 349 (CSMK III 177; BL 1438-40). 

14 René Descartes, "Epistola ad P. Dinet,” in AT VII 581, but also 598 (CSM 11 392, and 394; BO 
1446, and 1466-68). 

15 See Antonella Del Prete, “Accomodare la teologia alla mia maniera di filosofare: Descartes 
sui rapporti tra la filosofia e la teologia," Rivista di filosofia 109 (2018), 197—215. 

16 Descartes, "Meditationes," in AT VII 4, and 247 (CSM 11 5, and 247; BO 684, and 1010). 
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These claims remain in a theologically neutral sphere as opposed to two 
other passages from the Responsiones. Indeed, in an excerpt of the Secundae 
responsiones, within a discussion on the idea of God, Descartes, although revis- 
iting traditional theories, ventures into the interpretation of the sacred text.!” 
In fact, the Cartesian idea of God as being clear and evident but not infinitely 
comprehensive drifts away from the Thomistic model and gets closer to the 
Scotist one. However, Descartes does not distance himself explicitly from 
Thomas: answering Caterus's remark that, according to Aquinas, our idea of 
God is confused, Descartes interprets this confusion as the impossibility to 
embrace divine infinity. Consequently, we can still know God in a clear and 
evident way as Thomas himself implicitly recognizes by developing a demon- 
stration of his existence. It can thus be legitimately said that our knowledge of 
God, despite being clear and evident, is “accommodated,” i.e. adapted to our 
finiteness.? Descartes intentionally refers to the doctrine of the accommoda- 
tio, an important principle in both exegesis and theology which had become 
even more central after the Reformation, when Catholics and Protestants were 
trying to minimize the figural and allegoric readings of the Bible. For a number 
of theologians, the whole relationship between man and God can be read as 
the result of an accommodatio: God, being infinite and perfect, has to adapt 
himself to suit the comprehension skills of a finite and sinful being in order to 
manifest himself to us. The revelation and even the incarnation can be inter- 
preted as a result of this process: God becomes thus perceptible and expresses 
himself in a way that can be understood by everyone. Applied to the biblical 
text, this means that, without denying that every single word of it affirms the 
truth, it must be acknowledged that some passages are adapted to common 
people and speak to men as parables do, namely conveying a message with two 
reading levels. Traditionally, the scriptural verses describing a human-looking 
or irate God are explained in this way and Descartes takes this interpretation a 
step forward by claiming that the passages stating that God deceives us or lies 
have to be interpreted following the same criteria.20 

As already mentioned, the accommodatio is an exegetical and theological 
principle. Its use was changed during the controversies raised by the spread 


17 On Descartes's use of the Bible, see Vincent Carraud, "Descartes et la Bible,” in Le Grand 
Siècle et la Bible, ed. Jean-Robert Armogathe (Paris: 1989), 277-96, and Idem, “Descartes 
et l'Ecriture Sainte, in L’Ecriture Sainte au temps de Spinoza et dans le système spinoziste 
(Paris: 1992), 41-70. 

18 Emanuela Scribano, Angeli e beati. Modelli di conoscenza da Tommaso a Spinoza (Rome- 
Bari: 2006) 119-44. 

19 Descartes, "Meditationes," in AT VII 14 (CSM II 81-82; BO 830). 

20 Descartes, “Meditationes,” in AT VII 142-43 (CSM II 101-02; BO 868-70). 
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of Copernicanism both in Catholic and in Protestant countries. Copernican 
writings often express some different varieties of the same fundamental ideas: 
in the first place, they claim that the aim of the Bible is not to teach science 
and human arts but to show us the way to salvation, a statement echoed by 
Descartes's judgment on Comenius. Consequently, the passages concerning 
natural knowledge, the sacred writers, and the Holy Spirit speaking through 
them, speak in an inadequate way as they reproduce popular preconception or 
describe how the word appears according to our senses.?! Based on these two 
assumptions, interpretations showing the compatibility of geocentric biblical 
passages with the Copernican system are then presented. This kind of argu- 
mentation can be found in Christoph Rothmann’s pages, in Georg Joachim 
Rheticus's treatise, in Tommaso Campanella's Apologia pro Galilaeo, but also 
in the writings annexed in the appendix of the Latin edition of the Dialoghi 
sopra i massimi sistemi by its editors.?? Lastly, these themes are brought into 
play several times in Philip and Jacob van Lansbergen's works polemicizing 
with Libert Froidmont and Jean Morin's opinions. In some cases, an explicit 
refusal of the Mosaic physics goes alongside the claim that the Scriptures do 
not deal with natural philosophy but have an exclusively soteriological aim: 
matters concerning philosophy or astronomy must be examined following the 
criteria inherent to these disciplines, without subordinating them to theologi- 
cal beliefs. As Kepler says: 


[...] while in theology it is authority that carries the most weight, in phi- 
losophy it is reason. Therefore, Lactantius is pious, who denied that the 
earth is round, Augustine is pious, who, though admitting the round- 
ness, denies the antipodes, and the Inquisition nowadays is pious, which, 
though allowing the earth's smallness, denies its motions. To me, however, 
the truth is more pious still, and (with all due respect for the Doctors of 
the Church) I prove philosophically not only that the earth is round, not 


21 The critical literature on the Copernican use of the accommodation is abundant. See at 
least Ernan McMullin, "Galileo on Science and Scripture," in The Cambridge Companion 
to Galileo, ed. Peter Machamer (Cambridge, Eng.: 1998), 270-347; Kenneth J. Howell, God's 
Two Books: Copernican Cosmology and Biblical Interpretation in Early Modern Science 
(Notre Dame: 2002); Rienk H. Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans: The Reception of the 
New Astronomy in the Dutch Republic, 1575-1750 (Amsterdam: 2002), 241-331; Nature and 
Scripture in the Abrahamic Religions: Up to 1700, ed. Scott Mandelbrote and Jitse van der 
Meer, 2 vols. (Leiden: 2008). 

22 Miguel A. Granada, “Il problema astronomico-cosmologico e le Sacre Scritture dopo 
Copernico,” Rivista di storia della filosofia 51 (1996), 789-828; Reijer Hooykaas, G.J. Rheticus’ 
Treatise on Holy Scripture and the Motion of the Earth (Amsterdam: 1984), 44-47, 52, 54-57, 
and 62. 
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only that it is inhabited all the way around at the antipodes, not only that 
itis contemptibly small, but also that it is carried along among the stars.?? 


Therefore, it is hardly surprising that Descartes uses this principle to justify 
his refusal to think that God might be a deceiver and that he plans to explain 
the book of Genesis according to his own philosophy. Not only will his Dutch 
fellows write these comments of the Bible which he never made (viz. Johannes 
Amerpoel's Cartesius mosaizans), but will also develop a fusion between 
Copernican argumentation and Cartesian principles, opening, after Descartes's 
death, another front in the polemics against Cartesianism. An example of this 
synthesis can be found in Christoph Wittich's Consensus Veritatis, a book pub- 
lished in 1659 consisting of a reworking of the Dissertationes duae, a shorter 
treatise printed six years earlier. Wittich, a German theologian, studied in 
the Netherlands, at first in Groningen and then in Leiden (the heart of Dutch 
Cartesianism in the middle of the 17th century and where he met Johannes 
de Raey). Wittich also inaugurated a stable partnership with Johann Clauberg, 
the most famous Cartesian philosopher. Wittich's Dissertationes start a strong 
controversy fed by synodical pronouncements, forcing its author to a partial 
palinode.?* The subject of the dispute is Wittich's use of the theory of accom- 
modatio. The author, in fact, skillfully seizes all the traditional exegetical rules 
without introducing any innovation, but overturning their matter and sub- 
strate. Although his methodological declarations on Biblical hermeneutics are 
almost completely in accordance with his opponents' opinions, not only does 
he apply exegetical rules to God's anthropomorphic description, but also to 
the representation of the universe according to the Scripture. Lastly, in 1653, 


23 Johannes Kepler, New Astronomy, trans. William H. Donahue (Cambridge, Eng.: 1992), 66. 
Cf. Astronomia nova, Johannes Kepler Gesammelte Werke, vol. 3, ed. Max Caspar (Munich: 
1990), 33-34: “In Theologia quidem authoritatum, in Philosophia vero rationum esse 
momenta ponderanda. Sanctus igitur Lactantius, qui Terram negavit esse rotundam: 
Sanctus Augustinus, qui rotunditate concessa, negavit Antipodas; Sanctum Officium 
hodiernorum, qui exilitate Terrae concessa, negat tamen ejus motum: At magis mihi 
sancta veritas, qui Terram et rotundam, et Antipodibus circumhabitam, et contemptis- 
simae parvitatis esse, et denique per sidera ferri, salvo Doctorum Ecclesiae respectu, ex 
Philosophia demonstro.” Kepler is quoting a famous passage from Aristotle: Amicus Plato, 
sed magis amica veritas. 

24 Antonella Del Prete, “Y-a-t-il une interprétation cartésienne de la Bible? Le cas de 
Christoph Wittich,’ in Quest-ce quétre cartésien?, ed. Delphine Kolesnik-Antoine and 
Denis Kambouchner (Lyon: 2013), 117-42; Kai-Ole Eberhardt, Christoph Wittich (1625- 
1687): Reformierte Theologie unter dem Einfluss von René Descartes (Góttingen: 2018), 
125-94; Idem, Vernunft und Offenbarung in der Theologie Christoph Wittichs (1625-1687: 
Prolegomena und Hermeneutik der reformierten Orthodoxie unter dem Einfluss des 
Cartesianismus (Göttingen: 2019), 211-35, 293-384. 
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he claims that the Bible adapts itself “to the erroneous popular opinion.”?5 
Because of this statement, his adversaries can easily claim that, from a theory 
in which the Holy Spirit and the sacred writers adapt a message to suit human 
and popular limited grasp, without affecting the truths contained in this mes- 
sage, he is moving on to one in which these truths have been eliminated, the 
Holy Spirit and the sacred writers making actual mistakes. Cartesian gnoseol- 
ogy, its error theory and its clash between sensory experience and intellectual 
knowledge, are behind these charges. 

In order to respond to these allegations, Wittich, in subsequent writings, 
returns to a more traditional use of the accommodatio, ceasing to declare that 
the Scripture is adapted to common people's mistakes. However, this absten- 
tion does not imply renouncing the Cartesian orientation of his claims. On the 
contrary, this trait is enhanced by the use of some passages from the Principia 
allowing him to develop a distinction between “vulgar” and philosophical 
knowledge. The first, based on the senses, results in the errors and the precon- 
ceived opinions that we can find in Aristotle's writings. To the contrary, the 
second, typical of Descartes's works, is rational and leads to the truth. While 
the first forges everyday language, the second tries to elaborate a scientific 
speech. In light of this analysis, Wittich is able to develop the phenomenology 
of the common knowledge incorporating the issue of the scientific reliability 
of the Scripture. The “ordinary language" that even scientists are forced to use, 
is tied to childhood prejudices and sensory errors. Consequently, the lack of 
a language based on rational truths condemns us to spread inaccuracies and 
misunderstandings. In short, the Bible employs a traditional geocentric vocab- 
ulary adapting its message to the common people's understanding in the same 
way as Copernican astronomers kept using terms created to describe a geo- 
centric universe.26 This is not an isolated approach in the Cartesian group: in 
1654, Johannes de Raey's Clavis philosophiae aristotelico-cartesiana, although 
avoiding the polemics on the compatibility between heliocentrism and the 
Holy Scripture, develops a profound opposition between common and philo- 
sophical knowledge, very similar to Wittich’s.2” De Raey's idea is simple: on 
the one hand, there is common, everyday knowledge; on the other, the philo- 
sophical and scientific one. The first belongs to all disciplines classified as arts 
(viz. medicine and theology) and is based on the senses and systematized by 


25 Christoph Wittich, Dissertationes duae (Amsterdam: 1653), 10, 24, 31, 63, 67, 71, 91, 92, 97. 

26 Christoph Wittich, Consideratio theologica de stylo Scripturae (Leiden: 1656), 29-43; Idem, 
Consensus veritatis (Nijmegen: 1659), 375-76, 573, 606. 

27 Johannes de Raey, Clavis philosophiae naturalis, seu introductio ad naturae contemplatio- 
nem, Aristotelico-Cartesiana (Leiden: 1654), 1-34. 
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Aristotelian philosophy. The second is scientific and, according to De Raey, is 
characterized by the intellectualistic gnoseology typical of Plato and Descartes. 

Consequently, Aristotelianism should not be radically eliminated as it can 
be used in theology although it is ineffective in philosophy. The latter, indeed, 
has to be based on proper intellectual knowledge in order to be recognized as 
a science. Professor at the University of Leiden and then at the Atheneaum 
Illustre in Amsterdam, De Raey kept employing these categories throughout 
all his life, enhancing them with new meanings as the cultural atmosphere 
changed and new, more radical uses of Cartesianism emerged.?® 

Although following the synodical campaign, Wittich was forced to take 
some precautions concerning the Dissertationes, including avoiding the claim 
that the Bible adapts itself to popular and common mistakes, six years after he 
again linked the accommodatio to errors and preconceived opinions. Indeed, 
the Cartesian gnoseology he adopted and never rejected inevitably led him 
to such a conclusion. Therefore, he inserts in the Consensus a quote from the 
Secundae responsiones, drawing a parallel between the issue raised by the 
Cartesian passage (the distinction between the philosophers' way of express- 
ing themselves and the biblical language) and the contrast between distinct 
verses of the Scripture. In fact, according to Wittich, some of them express 
the truth more directly, while others are adapted to human prejudices and 
sensory experiences and are, therefore, incorrect.?? Thus, the theory of accom- 
modatio is considerably altered: Wittich defines the knowledge of the nature 
provided by the Bible as a common knowledge, drifting away from the scheme 
proposed by Calvin in two different ways.?? On the one hand, the limitations 
inherent to human knowledge are no longer originated by our creaturely con- 
dition or by the original sin but come from human subjection to prejudice and 
prejudgment. We can be freed from this condition by following Descartes's 
teachings and therefore attaining the philosophical knowledge. While the use 
of the accommodatio is born and remains in a theological context according 
to Calvin, Wittich considers that one of the poles, the positive one, falls out- 
side this sphere as it is rooted in philosophy. On the other hand, the common 
knowledge does not solely indicate common people's ignorance, but it refers 


28 Andrea Strazzoni, Dutch Cartesianism and the Birth of Philosophy of Science (Berlin: 
2018), 69-75; Antonella Del Prete, "Duplex intellectus et sermo duplex: Method and the 
Separation of Disciplines in Johannes de Raey in Physics and Metaphysics in Descartes 
and his Reception, ed. Delphine Antoine-Mahut and Sophie Roux (New York: 2019), 161—74. 

29 Wittich, Consensus veritatis, 369; cf. Descartes, "Meditationes," in AT VII 142 (CSM II 102; 
50 868). 

30 Jon Balserak, Divinity Compromised: A Study of Divine Accommodation in the Thought of 
John Calvin (Dordrecht: 2011). 
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to an approach to reality which imprisons even the scholarly since this com- 
mon feeling has been irrevocably entrusted to language and is hence inevita- 
bly used. Consequently, Wittich's claim that philosophy must be independent 
of theology does not come as a surprise. In his latest works, he will even 
adopt and rework the tripartition of the disciplines conceived by Descartes?! 
However, in 1659, he abandons the doctrine subordinating philosophy to theol- 
ogy: although the latter can use philosophy in order to respond to objections 
in a controversy, philosophy, similarly to medicine and jurisprudence, is by no 
means its servant.?? 

What conclusions can we draw from this journey? In the first place, it is 
clear that there is no separation, at least in an absolute way, between philos- 
ophy and theology in Descartes and in the Dutch Cartesians. Undoubtedly, 
Descartes and his Dutch followers take part in the philosophical and scien- 
tific movement claiming philosophy and science to be independent of theol- 
ogy and he is foreign to a physica sacra such as Comenius's one. Nonetheless, 
independence does not mean extraneousness nor opposition: famous scholars 
have highlighted that, especially regarding God's attributes, there is a migra- 
tion of theological categories towards metaphysics and they have emphasized 
the central role of the doctrine on the creation of eternal truths in Descartes's 
metaphysics.?? Furthermore, the tripartition of the disciplines is based, as 
we have seen, on the assumption that philosophical truths cannot contradict 
the revelation and, therefore, this foresees some forms of coexistence or even 
cooperation between philosophy and theology. However, I believe that a mere 
concordist interpretation of the Cartesian relationship between these disci- 
plines is fundamentally wrong, as it does not take into account that Descartes 
deconstructed the subordination of philosophy to theology, despite the fact 
that his subordination was traditionally accepted by scholastic theologians 
and had been confirmed by the Apostolici regiminis bull and the condemna- 
tions of Copernicus and Galileo.34 


31 Antonella Del Prete, “Y-a-t-il une théologie (néerlandaise) cartésienne?, in Les Pays-Bas 
aux XVII* et XVIII* siécles: Nouveaux regards, ed. Delphine Antoine-Mahut and Catherine 
Secretan (Paris: 2015), 89-106. 

32 Wittich, Consensus, 69. On these themes, see Aza Goudriaan, "Theology and Philosophy," 
in A Companion to Reformed Orthodoxy, ed. Herman J. Selderhuis (Leiden: 2013), 27-63; 
Kai-Ole Eberhardt, Vernunft und Offenbarung in der Theologie Christoph Wittichs (1625- 
1687), 21-92. 

33 Jean-Luc Marion, Sur la théologie blanche de Descartes (Paris: 1981); Idem, Sur le prisme 
métaphysique de Descartes (Paris: 1986), 217-92. 

34 Unless considering Descartes as an example of “inversed concordism such as Galileo: 
Galileo Galilei, Scienza e religione: Scritti copernicani, ed. Massimo Bucciantini and 
Michele Camerota (Rome: 2009), XXXVIII-XLII. 
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We will probably never know whether the project of accommodating the- 
ology to Cartesian philosophy, as in the case of the Eucharistic explanations, 
belonged to Descartes's original train of thought or if it arose to respond to 
pressures, criticisms, and censorship. However, this project confers a leading 
role to philosophy, thus a genuine challenge to tradition. A challenge taken up, 
in their own way, by his Dutch disciples who transplanted it into a different 
cultural and religious context, paving the way for a debate Spinoza will shortly 
thereafter take part in. 
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CHAPTER 15 
Wolff, Spinoza, and the Interpretation of Scripture 


Matteo Favaretti Camposampiero 


Despite his long-standing opposition to Spinoza - culminating in his 1737 refu- 
tation of Spinozan monism! - Christian Wolff was depicted by many as a crypto- 
Spinozist himself. The charge of Spinozism had dramatic consequences for his 
personal, professional, and intellectual biography, and is currently traced back 
to the anti-Wolffian campaign led in the 1720s by Joachim Lange, whose main 
polemical target was Wolff's metaphysics.? Accordingly, scholars (including 
myself)? have so far focused mainly on Wolff's metaphysical doctrines in order 
to settle the issue of his alleged commitment to Spinozism. However, there is 
evidence that Wolff had already been suspected of Spinozism long before the 
17208, at the very beginning of his career, and not because of his metaphysics 
but because of his exegetical method and his defense of Copernicanism against 
the received interpretation of Josh. 1012-13. This chapter offers a reconstruc- 
tion of that episode and explores the hypothesis that remnants of Spinoza's 
Theological-Political Treatise are present in Wolff's early hermeneutics and 
especially in his reformulation of the so-called accommodation doctrine. The 
possibility that Wolff’s first contact with Spinoza did not concern the meta- 
physics of the Ethics but the exegetical principles of the Theological-Political 
Treatise opens up a new perspective on Wolff’s complex relation to Spinozism. 


1 Christian Wolff, Theologia naturalis, methodo scientifica pertractata: Pars posterior (Frankfurt: 
1737), $$ 671-716. Unless otherwise indicated, translations are by the author. 

2 See, eg. James C. Morrison, "Christian Wolff's Criticisms of Spinoza," Journal of the History 
of Philosophy 31 (1993), 405-20; Kay Zenker, "Spinoza und die Hallesche Frühaufklärung,’ in 
Spinoza im Kontext: Voraussetzungen, Werk und Wirken eines radikalen Denkers, ed. Cis van 
Heertum and Frank Grunert (Halle: 2010), 59-86, 80. 

3 Matteo Favaretti Camposampiero, “L'origine delle essenze: Wolff, Spinoza e i teologi, in 
Essentia actuosa: Riletture dell'Etica di Spinoza, ed. Andrea Sangiacomo and Francesco Toto 
(Milan: 2016), 93-116. See also the recent discussion of Lange's charge by Corey W. Dyck, “The 
Spinozan-Wolffian Philosophy? Mendelssohn's Philosophical Dialogues of 1755,’ Kant-Studien 
109 (2018), 251-69. 
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1 A "Pure Spinozist" 


Wolff was born in Breslau and received his early education at one of the 
two local Protestant high schools, the Magdalenen-Gymnasium. One of his 
beloved teachers was Caspar Neumann, a theologian with a strong inter- 
est in natural sciences and Oriental languages. In particular, Neumann was 
known for his semantic theory of Hebrew based on the idea that the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet were the bearers of “hieroglyphic meaning” (signifi- 
catio hieroglyphica).* Far from confining his theory to linguistics, Neumann 
developed it into an exegetical method for interpreting Scripture. In a letter to 
Leibniz, he expressed his great expectations as follows: 


These things will be of endless use not only to theologians: on the con- 
trary, I also find that the entire constitution of these Hebraic languages 
is built on merely physical and mechanical principles, so that in the 
future one could use it to re-establish the right natural philosophy of the 
Hebrews from their appellations of natural things.5 


Neumann’s teachings had a powerful impact on the young Wolff? who main- 
tained correspondence with him for many years after leaving Breslau to enroll at 
the University of Jena in 1699. At a certain point, however, Neumanr's interven- 
tion threatened Wolff's early career. In 1705, the Gymnasium Elisabethanum — 
the other Protestant high school in Breslau — considered hiring Wolff, who at 
the time was lecturing in Leipzig. Neumann, who also served as the school 
inspector, used his influence to make the project fail. The rumor spread that he 
had warned the school council about Wolff's Spinozistic inclinations." 

In the same year, 1705, Neumann visited his fellow theologian Adam Bernd 
in Leipzig and reportedly complained to him about his former pupil in the fol- 
lowing terms: Wolff "is a pure Spinozist. He began to correspond with me and 
once, as we happened to talk about Spinoza, he wanted to excuse him with 


4 Caspar Neumann, Bigam Difficultatum Physico-Sacrarum: De gemmis Urim et Tummim 
(Breslau: 1707); idem, Clavis domus Heber, reserans januam ad significationem hieroglyphi- 
cam literaturae hebraicae perspiciendam, 3 vols. (Breslau: 1712-15). See Matteo Favaretti 
Camposampiero, Conoscenza simbolica: Pensiero e linguaggio in Christian Wolff e nella prima 
età moderna (Hildesheim: 2009), 319-26. 

5 Caspar Neumann to Leibniz, 2 May 1704, in Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Sämtliche Schriften 
und Briefe (Berlin: 1923ff.), series 1, vol. 23, 326. 

6 See Jean-Paul Paccioni, Cet esprit de profondeur: Christian Wolff; l'ontologie et la métaphysique 
(Paris: 2006), 33-39, 44-45. 

7 See Heinrich Wuttke, "Ueber Christian Wolff den Philosophen," in Christian Wolffs eigene 
Lebensbeschreibung, ed. Heinrich Wuttke (Leipzig: 1841), 6-7. 
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might and main by saying that he must be no atheist but either be right or be 
forgivable.”® 

Thirty-four years later, Wolff himself confirmed the rumor but tried to 
explain Neumann’s behavior as a consequence of their disagreement concern- 
ing the interpretation of Scripture? According to Wolff's retrospective recon- 
struction, the initial spark for the quarrel had been ignited by a corollary of 
his 1704 dissertation on algebra,!° in which he approvingly quoted Christiaan 
Huygens's claim that "all the astronomers, unless they are slow-witted or 
prone to believing the authority of men, allow the Earth its motion and place 
among the planets.”!! Neumann reprovingly commented in a letter that “one 
should have more reverence for Scripture;" then he went on to "explain the 
locum Josuae [i.e. Josh. 1012-13] according to his hieroglyphic illustration of 
Hebrew words"? Wolff countered with his own explanation of the Joshua pas- 
sage and argued "that Scripture restricted itself to the recording of phenom- 
ena (in phaenomenorum recensione acquiescirte) but did not explain them” 
Moreover, Wolff challenged Neumann's ascription of "essential meaning" to 
Hebrew words, claiming that the phonetics of Hebrew was not the key to any 
hidden knowledge.!* Wounded by this dismissive attitude towards his beloved 
doctrine of hieroglyphic signification, Neumann took Wolff's rationalistic 
hermeneutics to be a sign of Spinozism: “He replied to me," writes Wolff, “that 
such principles, namely that Scripture merely mentions phenomena but does 
not give the reasons for phenomena, were fostered by the Spinozists."5 If we 
are to believe Wolff's account, Neumann's hostile reaction was due more to 
his dislike of being contradicted than to careful scrutiny of Wolff's exegetical 
principles;6 thus, Wolff's clarifications easily convinced Neumann that his 


Adam Bernd, Eigene Lebens-Beschreibung (Leipzig: 1738), 384. 

Wolff to Ambrosius Haude, 1 November 1739, in Anton Friederich Büsching, Beiträge zu 
der Lebensgeschichte denkwürdiger Personen, insonderheit gelehrter Manner, vol. 1 (Halle: 
1783), 49-50. 

10 Christian Wolff, Dissertatio algebraica de algorithmo differentiali infinitesimali (Leipzig: 
1704), 24. 

11 Christiaan Huygens, Cosmotheoros, sive de terris coelestibus, earumque ornatu, conjec- 
turae, 2nd ed. (Frankfurt: 1704), 14. I partially follow the English translation: Christiaan 
Huygens, The Celestial Worlds Discover'd (London: 1698), 15. 

12 Wolff to Haude, 50. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid. Despite all his admiration and affection for Neumann, Wolff did not consider him a 
model as far as method was concerned. See Wolff to Johann Gustav Reinbeck, 27 June 1738, 
in Büsching, Beiträge, vol. 1, 29. 

15 Wolff to Haude, 50. 

16 Wolff was later told by Friedrich Hoffmann that he would have been appointed in Breslau 
“wenn ich [sc. Wolff] es nicht mit dem Herrn Inspetor Neumann verdorben hatte, und 
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suspicions were unfounded, and their subsequent relationship was peaceful 
and respectful.!? 

Neumann, who died in 1715, was not able to witness the anti-Wolffian cam- 
paign led by Halle theologians in the 1720s. Nevertheless, it is tempting to 
see their later charge of Spinozism as a resurgence of Neumann's early suspi- 
cions, which were not unknown to Halle academics! - all the more so as the 
first tensions with Halle theologians may actually date back to the publica- 
tion of Wolff's so-called German Logic with its chapter on the interpretation 
of Scripture.? Apart from Neumann's wounded susceptibilities, what exactly 
in Wolff's ideas may have prompted him to associate the young philosopher 
with Spinoza? 


2 Exegesis and Philosophy 


By contrast to the later anti-Wolffian polemics, Neumann's disagreement with 
Wolff was centered on exegetical issues. Exegetical theology already played a 
central role in Wolff's early plans to achieve demonstrative knowledge in reli- 
gious matters and put an end to religious disputes. He considered the exegesis 
of Scripture to be “the foundation" of the other parts of revealed theology, and 
especially of dogmatic, moral, and polemical theology? At the same time, he 
maintained that only philosophy can provide a solid foundation for exegesis: 


ihm in meinen Briefen obstat gehalten, als welcher nicht wohl einen leiden kónnen, 
der eine Sache besser als er einsehen wollen: welches auch M. Bernd in seinem eigenen 
Leben angeführet" (ibid.). 

17 “Als ich aber meine Meinung weiter behauptete; schrieb er mir, er sähe, daß mich Gott 
der Universität gewidment hätte, und da sollte er mich mein Glück finden lassen [...] Wie 
ich in Breslau, nachdem Professor in Halle war, mit ihm mehrmahlen bey verschiedenen 
an der Tafel neben ihm gesessen, auch ihn in seinem Hause besuchet, hat er sich nicht 
das geringste gegen mich merken lassen" (ibid.). Cf. Christian Wolff, Ratio praelectionum 
wolfianarum in mathesin et philosophiam universam (Halle: 1718; 2nd ed. 1735), sect. 11, 
ch. 1, § 2. 

18 Atleast Friedrich Hoffmann must have known something: see above, n. 16. 

19 Christian Wolff, Vernünfftige Gedancken von den Kräfften des menschlichen Verstandes 
und ihrem richtigen Gebrauche in Erküntnis der Wahrheit (Halle: 1713; 5th ed. 1727). See 
Albrecht Beutel, “Causa Wolffiana: Die Vertreibung Christian Wolffs aus Preußen 1723 als 
Kulminationspunkt des theologisch-politischen Konflikts zwischen halleschem Pietismus 
und Aufklärungsphilosophie, in Wissenschaftliche Theologie und Kirchenleitung, ed. 
Ulrich Kópf (Tübingen: 2001), 159-202, 164. 

20 Wolff, Ratio praelectionum, sect. 11, ch. 1, § 25. 
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The study of original languages and antiquity is not sufficient for exegesis, 
as usually it only enables one to correctly translate the text into another 
language. Exegesis primarily requires one to show the genuine concepts 
behind individual words as well as their connection and emphasis, which 
can be done by means of the rules of the truer logic (logica verior) and of 
general or philosophical rhetoric and grammar?! 


In Wolff's system, biblical exegesis constitutes a major link between philos- 
ophy and revealed theology - the link by which the former determines the 
epistemic status of the latter. Philosophy *casts light" on theology, jurispru- 
dence, and medicine - the so-called higher academic faculties — and *provides 
a foundation" for them.?2 By using philosophical tools and especially the rules 
of logic, “interpretation can become demonstrative.”23 Demonstrating that a 
certain interpretation of Scripture is the right one is for Wolff a precondition 
for defending the truth of the Christian religion. Wolff sketches the main lines 
of his demonstrative method for theology as early as 1707, in a short article 
published in Acta Eruditorum: 


There is indeed a demonstrative method of interpretation and it is in 
our power. In order to interpret Scripture for our purpose, it is neces- 
sary to demonstrate what concepts the authors of the sacred books con- 
nect with the single words, so that the whole [interpretative method] is 
resolved into the method of deriving the concepts of the words occurring 
in Scripture from Scripture itself.24 


The central criterion that should govern our interpretation of Scripture is “the 
harmony between what Scripture affirms about God and what is demonstrated 
about God from the principle of reason according to my standard of certainty 
(evidentiae gradum ).?5 This is the hallmark of Wolff’s theological rationalism. 
The content of revelation is correctly understood only if it agrees with reason. 
Any conflict that should arise between reason and revelation can only be a sign 


21 Ibid. See also Christian Wolff, Philosophia rationalis sive Logica, methodo scientifica per- 
tractata (Frankfurt: 1728; 3rd ed. 1740), § 978. 

22 Wolff, Ratio praelectionum, sect. 11, ch. 1, § 24. 

23 Ibid., § 25. See also Philosophia rationalis sive Logica, § 968, and “De influxu philosophiae 
autoris in facultates superiores" in Horae subsecivae Marburgenses anni 1731 (Frankfurt: 
1735), § 7, 18-23. 

24 Christian Wolff, “Methodus demonstrandi veritatem religionis christianae," Acta Erudi- 
torum (April 1707), 166—69, 169. 

25 Ibid. 
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that the words of revelation have been misunderstood. In a later presentation 
of his writings, Wolff provides some interesting information about the origin 
of this method: 


Already many years ago I indicated a method for demonstrating the truth 
of Christian religion [...] This also gave me the opportunity to show the 
usefulness of logic in the explanation of Sacred Scripture. I found that the 
rules given in logic did a good job, when in astronomy I had to address 
the question of whether the motion of the Earth around its axis and the 
Sun is contrary to Scripture or not.?6 


Settling the apparent conflict between Copernicanism and Scripture was the 
touchstone of Wolff's exegetical method from the beginning. However, the 
urgency to defend Copernicanism also had wider consequences for Wolff's 
intellectual trajectory, as it affected his understanding of what philosophy is, 
namely “the science of the possibles, insofar as they can be.”27 Although this 
definition is well-known, the circumstances of its invention are not entirely 
clear. According to Wolff's Discursus praeliminaris, he found the definition 
in 1703, as he was preparing “to teach philosophy in private lectures at the 
University of Leipzig.?? On the other hand, the earlier Ratio praelectionum 
recounts that Wolff “chanced upon" the definition in 1704, as he was “discuss- 
ing, with reference to the Copernican system, whether philosophical and espe- 
cially physical questions can be settled on the basis of Sacred Scripture"? This 
report suggests a connection between the exegetical principles that scandal- 
ized Neumann and Wolff's choice to characterize philosophy by reference to 
possible things. Indeed, Wolff goes on to say that in 1705 he had mentioned 
his definition “in private letters to the famous Breslau theologian Neumann, 
who initially raised some objections against it, but having understood my view 
(mens) more clearly, frankly admitted that his objections did not affect it.”3° 
The later Discursus praeliminaris confirmed this circumstance.*! In Wolff's 


26 Christian Wolff, Ausführliche Nachricht von seinen eigenen Schrifften (Frankfurt: 1726; 2nd 
ed. 1733), § 67. 

27 Christian Wolff, Discursus praeliminaris de philosophia in genere [1728], ed. Günter 
Gawlick and Lothar Kreimendahl (Stuttgart: 1996), $ 29. 

28 Ibid., § 29n. 

29 Wolff, Ratio praelectionum, sect. 11, ch. 1, § 2. 

30 Ibid. 

31 "Eam [sc. philosophiae definitionem] initio anni 1705 cum Casparo Neumanno, 
Inspectore Ecclesiarum et Scholarum Vratislaviensium, Augustanae Confessioni addic- 
tarum, limati judicii viro, communicavi, et adversus quasdam ipsius objectiones in literis 
privatis defendi" (Wolff, Discursus praeliminaris, $ 29n). 
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discussion with Neumann, the question of what philosophy is must have inter- 
sected with the question of how philosophy should approach revelation. 


3 Revelation, Natural History, and Natural Science 


Why should the definition of philosophy be relevant to the interpretation of 
Scripture? My hypothesis is that Wolff's definition also involves a demarcation 
of philosophy from revelation. To clarify this issue, we need to take a closer look 
at Wolff's early hermeneutics and especially at the principle "that Scripture 
merely mentions phenomena but does not give the reasons for phenom- 
ena" (see above), which provoked Neumann's accusation of Spinozism. Wolff 
inserted detailed expositions of this exegetical principle in both his German 
(1710) and Latin (1715) handbooks of astronomy, in order to justify his adoption 
of Copernicanism and counter the objection that the motion of the Earth con- 
tradicts the scriptural passages that say that the Sun rises and sets, and that in 
Joshua's time it stopped in the middle of the sky. Furthermore, Wolff codified 
the same exegetical approach in the chapters "On the Interpretation of Sacred 
Scripture" of both his German and Latin Logic.?? 

According to Wolff's hermeneutics, understanding a text requires combin- 
ing its words with the concepts intended by its author. This holds for Scripture 
too. In order for Scripture to be meaningful to us, it must be possible for us 
to combine its words with the concepts that God intended to convey to us. 
Wolff rejects the idea that we understand Scripture by virtue of a supernatural 
operation of the Holy Spirit, for this would make the very words of revelation 
unnecessary and lead to enthusiasm.?? Instead, he maintains that our under- 
standing of the scriptural words can only rely on the concepts that are natu- 
rally (not supernaturally) available to us, the concepts that we have acquired 
by experience and associated with those words. If God wants us to understand 
his word, he must either give the definitions of the words used in Scripture 
or presuppose ideas that we already have. Thus, if God gives no explanation 
about the intended meaning of a certain scriptural word, he must be presup- 
posing the ordinary meaning of that word — an idea that we can acquire in an 
ordinary way by means of sense perception.?* 


32 Wolff, Vernünfftige Gedancken von den Kräfften, ch. 12; Philosophia rationalis sive Logica, 
part 2, sect. 3, ch. 7. 

33 Ibid., § g7on. 

34 lbid, § 971; Verniinfftige Gedancken von den Kräfften, ch. 12, $$ 4-5. 
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For, without explaining his words God can require from you no other 
concept in natural things than the concept that he has provided to you 
through your natural powers.35 

[...] no other concepts are to be combined with the words of Scripture 
than the concepts that occur to those who pay attention to present things.?6 


Concepts acquired by paying attention to present things are empirical 
concepts — by Wolff’s own definition of experience.?? Thus, Scripture presup- 
poses our ordinary, pre-theoretical experience of natural phenomena like the 
sunrise or sunset: "Since Scripture nowhere explains what it means by sunrise 
and sunset, it requires no other concept than the concept we commonly have 
of the sunrise and sunset.”38 In saying that the sun sets, God takes it for granted 
that “sunset” denotes the very phenomenon that we usually describe as sunset. 
But this presupposed knowledge of what "sunset" means does not include any 
explanation of the relevant phenomenon, for such a basic, purely phenomenal 
kind of knowledge is the only one available to every member of God's intended 
audience, that is, to every human being: “If now you pay attention to the ris- 
ing or setting Sun, you cannot perceive anything else than the fact that in the 
place where you are the Sun appears to you on the horizon.”39 This perception 
provides the empirical concepts of sunrise and sunset that we must associate 
with the words "sunrise" and "sunset" as they occur in Scripture. In the same 
way, the Joshua passage about the stopping of the sun and the moon should 
be interpreted as describing the mere phenomenon that Joshua was able to 
perceive from his vantage point: 


Similarly, when in Josh. 1012-13, the Sun and the Moon are said to have 
stood still, standing still (statio) means unchanged position (situs non 
mutatus) or, if you prefer, conservation of the same position. For, when 
Joshua ordered the Sun to stand still over Gibeon and the Moon to stand 
still over the Valley of Aijalon, he certainly required only that the Sun, 
which appeared to him to be located over the city, not change position. 


35 Christian Wolff, "Anfangs-Gründe der Astronomie,' in Anfangs-Gründe aller mathe- 
matischen Wissenschaften, vol. 3, 2nd ed. (Halle: 1750), $ 368. 

36 Christian Wolff, "Elementa astronomiae,” in Elementa matheseos universae, vol. 3, 2nd ed. 
(Halle: 1735), § 626. 

37 See Wolff, Philosophia rationalis sive Logica, § 664: "Ipsa vero horum cognitio, quae sola 
attentione ad perceptiones nostras patent, experientia vocatur." 

38 Wolff, “Anfangs-Griinde der Astronomie,” $ 369. 

39 Ibid. 
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Thus, from the fact that he ordered the Sun to keep the same position, it 
cannot be inferred that the Sun moves around the Earth at rest.40 

In ordering the sun to stand still, Joshua had no idea of standing still 
(statio) other than the one that could be aroused in his soul by the things 
he was contemplating at that moment; so if we wish to understand 
Joshua's intended meaning (mens), we must connect the word with the 
idea that Joshua himself had (not a different one). Gazing at the Sun and 
the region of the Earth around him, Joshua observed only the position 
that the Sun had with respect to the Earth from his point of view (sui 
respectu). Thus, when he ordered the Sun to stand still, he could mean 
nothing else than for it to keep the same position and not change it. Thus, 
here to stand still is the same as not to change one's own position. By con- 
trast, those who claim that the word means the same as to inhibit one's 
own motion, so as to be able to infer from this that the Sun moves around 
an Earth at rest, attach to Joshua's view what is alien to it.*! 


To clarify the epistemic status of the empirical knowledge of phenomena 
that is presupposed by Scripture, Wolff's treatises of astronomy introduce 
the epistemological distinction between natural history and natural science, 
"namely a history of what happens in nature and a science of how it happens.”*? 
Moreover, the Latin text applies to natural history the same phrase (phaenome- 
norum recensio) that Wolff had used to characterize the aim of Scripture in his 
correspondence with Neumann: 


there are two kinds of cognition of natural things: confused cognition, 
which is due to sense and imagination; and distinct cognition, which 
must be referred to the intellect. The former constitutes natural history 
and is limited to the mere recording of phenomena (in nuda phaenome- 
norum recensione acquiescit), whereas the latter constitutes natural sci- 
ence and explains the reasons for phenomena.^? 


Here, the Baconian distinction between history and science is merged with 
the Leibnizian distinction between confused and distinct knowledge and 
thus grounded in the partition of the human cognitive faculty that structures 
Wolff's psychology: sense and imagination on the one hand (the lower part of 


40 Wolff, "Elementa astronomiae," § 626. 

41 Wolff Philosophia rationalis sive Logica, § 972n. 

42 Wolff “Anfangs-Gründe der Astronomie,” § 370. 

43 Wolff "Elementa astronomiae," § 627. Wolff's account of his debate with Neumann refers 
precisely to this passage from the Elementa matheseos: see Wolff to Haude, 50. 
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the cognitive faculty, which provides confused ideas), intellect on the other 
(the higher part of the cognitive faculty, which develops distinct concepts). 
As sense, imagination, and intellect are but parts of one cognitive faculty, they 
necessarily agree with one another. This offers an argument for the necessary 
compatibility of natural history and science, which paves the way to asserting 
the compatibility of philosophy and revelation: “Natural history is never con- 
trary to science [...] Both can encourage us to praise God.”* “Just as imagina- 
tion is never contrary to intellect, so natural history is never contrary to natural 
science [...] nor is it possible to oppose them to each other.’ 

The distinction between natural history and natural science is meant to pro- 
vide an epistemological basis for the demarcation of philosophy from revela- 
tion. Philosophy falls within science, as it is the science of what is possible. But 
what about revelation? If we compare Wolff's characterizations of history and 
science to his exegetical principle “that Scripture merely mentions phenom- 
ena but does not give the reasons for phenomena’ (see above), it clearly turns 
out that — according to Wolff - the Scriptural descriptions of natural phenom- 
ena fall within natural history rather than within natural science. To make this 
point without begging the question, Wolff implicitly invokes the pragmatic 
principle that the interpretation of a text also depends on its intended audi- 
ence. Since Scripture addresses everyone, it cannot be a book of science: 


Natural history is composed so as to be understood by everyone (ad cap- 
tum omnium); natural science transcends the comprehension (captus) 
not only of common people (vulgus) but also of most literati, since it can- 
not be obtained unless you are already trained in mathematics as well as 
in experimenting and observing, and your intellect has taken the form 
that is denied to most literati from what are commonly called higher 
[academic] faculties. Thus, when Scripture talks about natural things, it 
teaches things that pertain not to science but to natural history, since 
they are to be understood not only by genuine philosophers but also by 
common people and literati, who in natural things are not more compe- 
tent than common people.4$ 


Once it has been established that Scripture is not meant to be a book of sci- 
ence, Wolff can easily conclude that what is written in Scripture is not rel- 
evant to natural science: "Thus, it is clear that the controversy about the 
motion of the Earth cannot be settled on the basis of Scripture, since this issue 


44 Wolff “Anfangs-Gründe der Astronomie,” § 370. 
45 Wolff, "Elementa astronomiae," § 627. 
46 Tbid. See also “Anfangs-Griinde der Astronomie,” $ 370. 
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pertains to natural science and must therefore be decided by mathematical 
philosophers." Such a resolute demarcation between science and scriptural 
exegesis may have easily brought Spinoza's expulsion of science from Scripture 
to Neumann's mind. Similarly to Wolff — though in a different context and for 
different reasons - Spinoza had indeed affirmed that “the purpose of Scripture 
was not to teach the sciences.”48 

The next step in Wolff's argument is to draw a professional distinction 
between theologians and philosophers or scientists. Wolff cites Gassendi's 
description of the Bible and of nature as "the two sacred codes (duplicem codi- 
cem sacrum)" corresponding to the two lights by which God manifests himself, 
the light of revelation and the light of demonstration.^? Two different codes, 
dictated by two different lights, presuppose different competencies by their 
interpreters and thus require two different categories of interpreters. Whereas 
the interpretation of the Bible is the task of theologians, the interpretation of 
nature is the task of *mathematicians" (i.e. mathematical physicists): "Thus, 
in natural science we must listen to mathematicians, just as concerning the 
objects of faith we must listen to the prophets. The former no less than the lat- 
ter are interpreters of God to humans.”° This division of hermeneutical labor 
leads to the deontological principle that theologians should not meddle in sci- 
entific issues, just as scientists should not meddle in theological issues: 


If mathematicians attempted to refute matters of faith on the basis of 
geometry, they would be considered to be transgressing their limits. In 
the same way, theologians and preachers cross their boundaries if, on the 
basis of Scripture, which does not teach any of those things, they arro- 
gantly pronounce themselves on issues that pertain to natural science 
and surpass the understanding of those who are ignorant of geometry 
and optics.5! 


47 Wolff, "Elementa astronomiae," $ 627. See also "Anfangs-Gründe der Astronomie," § 370. 

48 "Scripturae intentum non fuisse scientias docere:” Baruch Spinoza, Tractatus theologico- 
politicus (henceforth: TTP), ch. 13, in Opera, ed. Carl Gebhardt, vol. 3 (Heidelberg: 1925), 
168; The Collected Works of Spinoza, ed. and trans. Edwin Curley, vol. 2 (Princeton: 2016), 
258. Wolff refers to TTP in his Vernünfftige Gedancken von Gott, der Welt und der Seele des 
Menschen, auch allen Dingen überhaupt (Halle: 1720; 3rd ed. 1725), $ 634, concerning the 
doctrine of miracles. 

49 Wolff "Elementa astronomiae," § 627. Wolff refers to Pierre Gassendi, "Oratio inauguralis," 
in Institutio astronomica, 3rd ed. (The Hague: 1656), 165. 

50 Wolff "Elementa astronomiae,” § 627. 

51 Ibid. 
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Wolff goes so far as to harshly blame two Fathers like Lactantius and Augustine 
for transgressing those disciplinary boundaries: “The former talked very child- 
ishly about the roundness of the Earth, the latter about the antipodes, although 
both adduced words of Scripture in favor of their utterly false hypotheses."9? 


4 Accommodation: Wolff and Spinoza 


In one of the passages just quoted, Wolff claims that, since Scripture is designed 
to be understood even by common people, or the vulgus, its descriptions of 
natural phenomena can only belong to natural history, which is composed 
ad captum omnium. Such phrases are strongly reminiscent of the old adage 
that Scripture is composed ad captum vulgi. This hermeneutical approach 
had enjoyed some success among the champions of Copernicanism, precisely 
because it made it possible to relativize the meaning of the Joshua passage — 
and other similar ones — by taking their literal formulations to be tailored to 
the cognitive abilities and semantic competence of ordinary speakers.5? Thus, 
we might be tempted to conclude that Wolff simply recast the traditional 
accommodation doctrine for biblical exegesis and used it to secure scientific 
freedom against any theological intrusion. However, there is a serious obstacle 
to this interpretation. In two works, Wolff expressly distances himself from the 
stratagem of accommodation and praises his own exegetical method precisely 
because it avoids any recourse to that traditional doctrine. The first passage 
appears in 1718: 


I prove that the Copernican System of the World conforms to phenom- 
ena [...]. However, the authority of Scripture seems to pose an obstacle, 
for according to the popular interpretation (ex vulgari interpretatione) it 
is believed to support the system of the Earth at rest. Thus, in order to 
remove all scruples, I present a demonstrative method of interpreting 
Scripture in physical matters which is entirely founded on obtaining the 
concepts that we must connect with the words. And in this way I avoid at 
the same time the popular hypothesis (hypothesis vulgaris) that Scripture 


52 Ibid. 

53 On the early modern revival of accommodation, see Wiep van Bunge, From Stevin to 
Spinoza: An Essay on Philosophy in the Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic (Leiden: 2001), 
50-52; Lutz Danneberg, “Von der accommodatio ad captum vulgi über die accommoda- 
tio secundum apparentiam nostri visus zur aesthetica als scientia cognitionis sensitivae,' in 
Hermeneutica Sacra: Studien zur Auslegung der heiligen Schrift im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
ed. Torbjórn Johansson, Robert Kolb, and Johann Anselm Steiger (Berlin: 2010), 313-80. 
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accommodates itself to the understanding of common people (Scriptura 
se accommodet ad captum vulgi), which appears dangerous to me.54 


The second passage appears in 1726. Wolff recounts that he discovered the use- 
fulness of his logic for the interpretation of Scripture when he realized that this 
approach also made it possible to *avoid the usual reply of the Copernicans, 
which I have never liked, as though Scripture accommodated itself to the com- 
prehension of common people.'55 

Why does Wolff highlight the difference between his own exegetical prin- 
ciples and the accommodation doctrine? In what does this difference consist? 
A plausible answer is that Wolff is contrasting his principles with a naive ver- 
sion of the accommodation doctrine, according to which the Scriptures adopt 
inaccurate expressions and thus depart from the truth in order to be under- 
standable to everyone. In this version of the doctrine, the Scriptural passages 
about natural phenomena turn out to be literally false in that they conform 
to the false beliefs of uneducated people: Joshua's words, for instance, are 
taken to ascribe motion to the Sun. By contrast, Wolff's doctrine makes the 
relevant Scriptural passages literally true: Joshua's words do not ascribe motion 
to the Sun, as they merely describe the phenomenon of the Sun's apparent 
motion without any commitment to either heliocentrism or geocentrism. If 
this hypothesis is sound, the danger that Wolff is keen to avoid through his 
doctrine is that of assuming that Scripture states literal falsehoods, albeit with 
the best of intentions. 

Moreover, Wolff cannot have ignored Spinoza's use of the doctrine of 
accommodation and its hermeneutical consequences. Spinoza is indeed a 
clear example of how the principle that Scripture is adapted to ordinary under- 
standing can entail the falsity of scriptural sentences.56 In his reading, Joshua's 
words do ascribe motion to the Sun.” Nevertheless, the actual similarities 
between Wolff's and Spinoza's concepts of accommodation plausibly contrib- 
uted to fuelling Caspar Neumann's charge of Spinozism. Of course, Spinoza's 
argument is in fact different from Wolff's. According to the former, the sacred 
books speak “secundum captum vulgi" because they aim to convey obedience 


54 Wolff, Ratio praelectionum, sect. 1, ch. 3, § 22. 

55 Wolff, Ausführliche Nachricht, § 67. 

56 See, e.g., TTP, ch. 15, in Spinoza, Opera, vol. 3, 183: the Bible contains "plurima secundum 
opiniones Prophetarum et vulgi dicta, et quae sola ratio et Philosophia, non autem Scrip- 
tura, docet falsa esse.” 

57 See TTP, ch. 2, in Spinoza, Opera, vol. 3, 35-36. 
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rather than knowledge,58 whereas according to latter, they conform to com- 
mon perceptual experience because they aim to convey historical rather than 
philosophical knowledge. However, Neumann may have noticed that both 
Spinoza and Wolff ultimately agree that we should not expect to find philo- 
sophical or scientific truths in Scripture, which is not intended to teach people 
the sciences.5? If so, fear of being associated with Spinoza gave Wolff a fur- 
ther reason to deem the accommodation doctrine dangerous and to reject any 
affinity between this doctrine and his own. 

This also explains why after the astronomical treatises of the early 1710s Wolff 
carefully avoids any direct reference to accommodation. He no longer uses 
typical phrases like accommodata ad captum vulgi and emphasizes instead the 
hypothetical status of scientific theories. Concerning astronomy, he repeat- 
edly points out that, in spite of Galileo's condemnation by the Cardinals of the 
Holy Office, the Copernican system is not in itself condemned by the Roman 
Church, since it has not been declared a heresy by the Pope or a Council, just 
as the Ptolemaic system has never been declared an article of faith.9? On the 
contrary, the use of the Copernican system as a hypothesis to explain and pre- 
dict the motions of celestial bodies is allowed by the Church and no theologian 
should worry about it.© According to Wolff's mature doctrine, Scripture is not 
so much accommodated to our comprehension as neutral with respect to the 
different hypotheses about phenomena. This neutrality prevents any conflict 
between scientific theories and revelation, and thus allows the exercising of 
libertas philosophandi.9? 
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CHAPTER 16 


Natural Philosophy and Scripture in Isaac Newton's 
Principia mathematica 


Franco Giudice 


1 Natural Philosophy and Biblical Hermeneutics in the Scholium to 
Definitions of Principia 


When I wrote my treatise about our Systeme I had an eye upon such 
Principles as might work with considering men for the beliefe of a Deity 
and nothing can rejoyce me more then to find it usefull for that purpose.! 


In this letter to Richard Bentley of 10 December 1692, Newton states that he 
wrote his "treatise about our Systeme,” namely the Philosophiae naturalis 
principia mathematica, devoting particular attention to those "Principles" 
that could have helped men to believe in “a Deity.” However, even assum- 
ing that these were Newton's genuine purposes, the first edition of Principia 
mathematica contains only very few allusions to theological arguments. A 
particularly careful reader of the Latin text published in 1687 would indeed 
have realized that there was a single reference to God as Creator. It occurs in 
Corollary v to Proposition 8 in Book 111, in which Newton deals with the rela- 
tive densities of the planets in the solar system and concludes his discussion as 
follows: "Therefore God placed the planets at different distances from the sun 
so that each one might, according to degree of its density, enjoy a greater or 
smaller amount of heat from the sun”? Although almost hidden between the 
lines of a Corollary? in this concise passage Newton expressed his full belief 


1 The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, ed. Herbert W. Turnbull, Joseph F. Scott, A. Rupert Hall, 
and Laura Tilling, vol. 3 (Cambridge, Eng.: 1959-1977), 233: Richard Bentley to Newton, 
10 December 1692. 

2 Isaac Newton, The Principia: Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, a new translation 
by I. Bernard Cohen and Anne Whitman, assisted by Julia Budenz (Berkeley: 1999), 814, n. cc. 

3 In the second edition of the Principia (1713), Corollary 5 became Corollary 4, and Newton 
removed the term God (Deus) from his discussion about the densities of planets, replac- 
ing the active verb collocavit referred to the word Deus with the passive construction col- 
locandi erant, see I. Bernard Cohen, "Isaac Newton's Principia, the Scriptures, and the Divine 
Providence,” in Philosophy, Science, and Method: Essays in Honor of Ernest Nagel, ed. Sidney 
Morgenhesser, Patrick Suppes, and Morton White (New York: 1969), 529-30. 
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that the magnificent structure of the solar system could only have been the 
work of an intelligent agent. But there was probably another reason that on 
10 December 1692 led Newton to exaggerate with Bentley the theological con- 
tent of his Principia. 

Bentley had contacted Newton to pose a series of questions concerning 
the relationship between natural philosophy and theology.^ The famous cor- 
respondence that followed, between December 1692 and February 1693, was 
a consequence of Bentley having been invited in 1692 to inaugurate the Boyle 
Lectures, the annual series of discourses devoted to this precise theme that 
had been established in accordance with the wishes accompanying a bequest 
from the eminent natural philosopher Robert Boyle. These lectures — which 
originally took the form of sermons, eight in number, each to be delivered in 
a different church in London - were intended, as Boyle set out in his will, to 
“prove the Christian Religion against notorious infidels” without descending 
into disputes among Christians themselves. Their main purpose was to show 
that the new mechanical philosophy, of which Boyle had been a firm sup- 
porter, and Copernicus's heliocentric cosmology would not inexorably lead — 
as was feared by many - to materialism, but on the contrary offered a solid 
foundation for rejecting and confuting such a philosophical stance. Bentley 
delivered his eight sermons between 7 March and 5 December 1692, and in 
his last two sermons he made numerous references to the Principia to dem- 
onstrate that the origin and maintenance of the universe, as well as its *order" 
and “beauty,” were the product of “an intelligent and benign Agent.” Given his 
deep commitment to the design argument, as the subsequent exchange of let- 
ters would have evidenced, Newton could only agree with Bentley's theological 
interpretation of the Principia, even if nowhere else in the work was there any 
reference to God as Creator. 

In any event, there is another passage in the Principia that risked going 
unnoticed and containing the only reference to the Bible in the text. This pas- 
sage is usually overlooked by commentators,’ but as we will see, it is important 


4 On Bentley's biography, in addition to James H. Monk, The Life of Richard Bentley, D. D. 
(London: 1883), see also Katherine Calloway, Natural Theology in the Seventeenth Century 
(London: 2014), 17-37. 

5 See Robert E.W. Maddison, The Life of the Honourable Robert Boyle (London: 1969), 274—75. 

6 See Richard Bentley, Eight Sermons Preached at the Honourable Robert Boyle’s Lecture in the 
First Year MDCXCII, in The Works of Richard Bentley, D. D., collected and edited by Alexander 
Dyce, vol. 3 (London: 1836-38), 132. 

7 The following scholars are an exception: Cohen, “Isaac Newton's Principia, the Scriptures;" 
Robert Rynasiewicz, "By Their Properties, Causes and Effects: Newton's Scholium on Time 
Space, Place and Motion," Studies in History and Philosophy of Science 26 (1995), 133-53, 
295-321; Stephen D. Snobelen, *Not in the Language of Astronomers:" Isaac Newton, the 
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to understand Newton's position on the relationship between natural philoso- 
phy and Scriptures. In this chapter my analysis will focus on this relationship, 
and on Newton's attempt to explain how the scriptural passages concerning 
the motions of heavenly bodies can be reconciled with his system of the world. 

The passage in which Newton mentions the Bible comes much earlier than 
the one in which he refers to God as Creator. At the end of the eight Definitions 
placed at the beginning of the Principia, Newton added a Scholium where he 
clarified why in the study of physical phenomena it was necessary to distin- 
guish between absolute and relative quantities. He provided a very thorough 
explanation of the reasons that led him to distinguish “time, space, place, and 
motion [...] into absolute and relative, true and apparent, mathematical and 
common.’ And in a paragraph almost at the end of the Scholium, Newton 
forcefully emphasized that the distinction between absolute and relative 
quantities was not limited to physics, but had a wider application: 


Relative quantities, therefore, are not the actual quantities whose names 
they bear but are those sensible measures of them (whether true or erro- 
neous) that are commonly used instead of the quantities being mea- 
sured. But if the meanings of words are to be defined by usage, then it 
is these sensible measures which should properly be understood by the 
terms “time,” “space,” “place,” and “motion,” and the manner of expres- 
sion will be out of the ordinary and purely mathematical if the quantities 
being measured are understood here. Accordingly those who there inter- 
pret these words as referring to the quantities being measured do violence 
to the Scriptures. And they no less corrupt mathematics and philosophy 
who confuse true quantities with their relations and common measures.? 


Newton had no doubts. Whether understanding biblical references to the 
natural world to denote the real or absolute qualities implied "violence to the 
Scriptures,” similarly dealing with relative or “common measures" in mathe- 
matics and philosophy implied corrupting these sciences. The fact that Newton 
placed a sentence on biblical hermeneutics in a passage that for the rest deals 
with mathematics and physics means that for him there was some relationship 


Scriptures, and the Hermeneutics of Accommodation,” in Nature and Scripture in the 
Abrahamic Religions: Up to 1700, ed. Scott Mandelbrote and Jitse van der Meer (Leiden: 2008) 
vol. 1, 491-530; Andrew Janiak, "Newton and Descartes: Theology and Natural Philosophy," 
The Southern Journal of Philosophy so (2012), 414-35. 

8 Newton, The Principia, 408-13. 

9 Ibid., 413-14 (my italics). 
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between natural philosophy and interpretation of the Bible.!? Nevertheless, in 
the Scholium to Definitions he did not explain at all to what extent his dis- 
tinction between absolute and relative quantities also pertained to Scripture. 
Fortunately, some manuscripts give us a better idea of how this distinction, 
according to Newton, was important in order to correctly understand both the 
Bible and physics. 


2 Prophets Only Use a Relative Language for Common People 


One of these manuscripts, constituting a preliminary draft of the parts of the 
Definitions and Axioms of the Principia, contains a paragraph parallel to that 
of the Scholium to Definitions in the published version.!! This draft, written in 
the winter of 1684-85, is entitled De motu corporum in mediis reguliter cedenti- 
bus ("On the motion of bodies in regularly yielding media"), and the paragraph 
parallel to the Scholium to Definitions reads as follows: 


It was necessary [in mechanics], moreover, carefully to distinguish abso- 
lute and relative quantities from one another, because all phenomena 
depend on absolute quantities, and yet the common people, who do not 
know how to abstract their thoughts from their senses, always speak of 
relative quantities, to the point where it would be absurd for either wise 
men or even for the Prophets to speak otherwise among them. Whence 
both the Scriptures and the writings of Theologians are always to be 
understood of relative quantities, and he would be laboring with a gross 
prejudice who thence [i. e. on the basis of these writings] stirred up dis- 
putations about the philosophical motions of natural things.!? 


10  SeeSnobelen, “Not in the Language of Astronomers,” 493. 

11 Cohen was the first to identify this relevant parallel, see Cohen, “Isaac Newton's Principia, 
the Scriptures," 527. 

12 Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Add. Ms. 3965, fol. 26r. This manuscript is also 
published in John Herivel, The Background to Newton's Principia (Oxford: 1965), 306-07. 
I have followed Cohen’s translation, see Cohen, “Isaac Newton's Principia, the Scriptures," 
527 (the first insertion in square brackets is mine, while the second by Cohen). The origi- 
nal reads: "Quantitates autem absolutas et relativas sedulo distinguere necesse fuit eo, 
quod phaenomena omnia pendeant ab absolutis. Vulgus autem qui cogitationes a sen- 
sibus abstrahere nesciunt semper loquuntur de relativis, usque adeo ut absurdum foret 
vel sapientibus vel etiam Prophetis apud hos aliter loqui. Unde et sacrae literae et scripta 
Theologorum de relativis semper intelligenda sunt, et crasso laboraret praejudicio qui 
inde de rerum naturalium motibus absolutis Philosophicis disputationes moveret." 
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For Newton, unlike “wise men,” i.e. philosophers and ancient prophets, com- 
mon people did not know how to abstract their thoughts from their senses. 
Because common people always referred to relative quantities, they were thus 
unable to distinguish between the world of absolute realities and the sensible 
world. As a consequence, it was perfectly logical for wise men or prophets to 
speak to common people in relative language, without making any reference 
to the true and real quantities that lay behind the mere sensory data. 

But this manuscript draft also reveals something else that the published ver- 
sion of the Scholium to the Definitions does not. The paragraph under consid- 
eration ends with a deleted sentence, which is essential to understand what 
exactly Newton had in mind when he emphasized the importance of distin- 
guishing between absolute and relative quantities, both in Scripture and in 
natural philosophy. In fact, here he gives the example of the description of the 
Sun and the Moon contained in the Old Testament: "It is as if someone should 
contend that the Moon in the first chapter of Genesis was counted among two 
greatest lights not by its apparent, but by its absolute, magnitude"? 

This deleted manuscript sentence shows that when Newton wrote in the 
Principia mathematica that corrupt interpretations of the Scriptures depended 
on the inability to discern between absolute and relative quantities, he was 
thinking of the biblical passages in which reference is made to natural phe- 
nomena. And he was implicitly alluding to Galileo's ecclesiastical opponents, 
who claimed that the Copernican heliocentric system was at odds with the 
geocentric references in the Old Testament. In the deleted manuscript sen- 
tence Newton stated that the potential conflict with the new cosmology was 
reconcilable only in one way, i.e. having realized that the Bible, when it counted 
the Sun and the Moon “among two greatest lights" (Gn. 114-19), was using a 
relative language, since astronomical evidence revealed that there were stars 
of greater brilliance in an absolute sense than both the Moon and the Sun. 
For Newton, the description of astronomical phenomena presented in Genesis 
was an excellent example of relative language accommodated to the human 
and terrestrial perspective. 

Newton was here referring to a standard principle of interpretation, known 
as accommodationism, according to which the Bible is written primarily to 
accommodate its discourses to unlearned, common people. The use of this 
principle in an attempt to reconcile the Scriptures with astronomy followed 
an established tradition of hermeneutics going back to ancient Judaism 


13 Ibid. 
14 See Snobelen, “Not in the Language of Astronomers,’ 517-18. 
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and Christianity, and it was also adopted in the 17th century, for example, 
by Johannes Kepler in the Astronomía nova of 1609, and by Galileo both in 
his Letter to Castelli of 21 December 1613 and in his Letter to Grand Duchess 
Christina of 1615.16 


3 Newton and the Principle of Accommodation: The Correspondence 
with Thomas Burnet 


It was not, however, in the manuscript draft of the De motu that Newton first 
resorted to the theory of accommodation. He had used it in the correspon- 
dence with Thomas Burnet between the end of 1680 and the beginning of 1681. 
Unfortunately, this epistolary exchange is defective, since what survives is a let- 
ter from Burnet dated 13 January 1681 (the new year, by the Gregorian calendar), 
in which he replies to a letter now lost written by Newton on 24 December 1680, 
and an undated response by Newton to Burnet’s letter of 13 January 1681.17 
Burnet had just published the first part of his Telluris theoria sacra, or the 
Sacred Theory of the Earth, in which he attempted to explain the creation of the 
earth on the basis of known natural processes, and he asked Newton for advice 
on certain aspects of his theory that intersected with questions concerning 
biblical interpretation. Apparently, Newton (in the lost letter) had informed 
Burnet that “Divines” would not accept his theory of the earth and its forma- 
tion, as this theory was in conflict with the account of creation given in the 
first chapter of Genesis. On 13 January 1681, in his long reply to Newton, Burnet 
argued that "if all Divines were as rational and judicious as" Newton, that is, 
if they had interpreted Scripture correctly, they would have to acknowledge 


15 See Amos Funkenstein, Theology and the Scientific Imagination from the Middle Ages to 
the Seventeenth Century (Princeton: 1986), 213-43; Stephen D. Benin, The Footprint of God: 
Divine Accommodation in Jewish and Christian Thought (New York: 1993). 

16 See Peter Barker, "Kepler and Melanchton on the Biblical Arguments Against Coperni- 
canism,” in Nature and Scripture in the Abrahamic Religions, 585-603; Michele Camerota, 
“Galileo e l'accomodatio copernicana, in Il caso Galileo: Una rilettura storica, filosofica, 
teologica, ed. Massimo Bucciantini, Michele Camerota, and Franco Giudice (Florence: 
2011), 129-51. 

17 See Scott Mandelbrote, “Isaac Newton and Thomas Burnet: Biblical Criticism and the Cri- 
sis of Late Seventeenth-Century England,” in The Books of Nature and Scripture: Recent 
Essays on Natural Philosophy, Theology, and Biblical Criticism in the Netherlands of Spi- 
noza’s Time and the British Isles of Newton's Time, ed. James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin 
(Dordrecht: 1994), 149-78; Snobelen, “Not in the Language of Astronomers,” 504-12; 
Janiak, “Newton and Descartes: Theology and Natural Philosophy” 422-26; Rob Iliffe, 
Priest of Nature: The Religious Worlds of Isaac Newton (New York: 2017), 241-45. 
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that there was no conflict between his theory and Moses's account. According 
to Burnet, Moses's description of the six days of creation did not concern the 
“primeval” world, but the world as it was at the present time. Moses's story, 
Burnet argued, does not describe "physical reality" as presumably Newton had 
insisted it was in his lost letter, and therefore "neither is this draught of ye cre- 
ation [i.e. Moses's account] physical but Ideal, or if you will, moral" Burnet 
thus suggested that Moses's account was not designed to convey an accurate 
depiction of natural phenomena, but only as a “short ideal draught” that had 
been “accommodated” to the capacities of an illiterate audience to satisfy 
their curiosity.!$ 

Such a way of using the principle of accommodation failed to convince 
Newton. About a month later he wrote a long and detailed letter of reply 
in which he strongly rejected Burnet's idea that Moses's story was mostly a 
fictional account. According to Newton, it was undeniable that the Mosaic 
account had been written in a language accommodated to the needs of the 
common people, but at the same time he insisted that it was a true description 
of the creation: “As to Moses I do not think his description of ye creation either 
Philosophical or feigned, but that he described realities in a language artifi- 
cially adapted to ye sense of ye vulgar"? In order to illustrate what he meant, 
Newton gave the following example: 


Thus where [Moses] speaks of two great lights I suppose he means their 
apparent, not real greatness. So when he tells us God placed those lights 
in ye firmament, he speaks of their apparent not on their real place, his 
business being not to correct the vulgar notions in matters philosophical 
but to adapt a description of ye creation as handsomely as he could to ye 
sense and capacity of ye vulgar.20 


Newton therefore argues that when Moses in the first chapter of Genesis 
describes the "two great lights," i.e. the sun and the moon, he does so in terms 
of their “apparent” places and sizes rather than their “real” size and their “real” 
place “in ye firmament.” 

In his reply to Burnet, Newton used the same principle of accommodation as 
the latter, and in many points their views might seem rather similar. However, 
what distinguished Newton from Burnet was that he relied on “an innovative, 


18 The Correspondence, vol. 2, 323-24: Thomas Burnet to Newton, 13 January 1681. 
19 Ibid. 331: Newton to Burnet, ca. 20 January 1681. 
20 Ibid. 
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non-correspondence theory of truth" According to Newton, what common 
people saw was not false at all, since they saw the relative appearances of 
things from the terrestrial perspective, thus failing to grasp, due to their lim- 
ited knowledge, the real entities underlying the phenomena they observed.?! 
Consequently, even though Newton believed that Moses had accommodated 
his language “to ye gross conceptions of ye vulgar" the Mosaic account was 
not "Ideal or poetical,” but “a true description" of natural phenomena as they 
appeared to ordinary people?? — a description therefore that was mirrored 
in the use of a phenomenalist language.?? For Newton, only in such a way it 
became possible to save the truth-value of Moses's account, recognizing that 
it refers to the appearances of things rather than to real or absolute entities.24 

Both the manuscript draft of De motu and the correspondence with Burnet 
are therefore key documents to understand what Newton meant when, in the 
Scholium to the Definitions of the Principia, he affirmed that a failure to distin- 
guish between absolute and relative quantities did "violence to the Scriptures" 
and was bound to corrupt mathematics and philosophy? The specific use of 
the principle of accommodation allowed Newton not only to suggest how to 
interpret the Scriptures in order to not undermine their veracity, but also to 
point out that the Scriptures did not contain any teaching about the physi- 
cal world. 

Newton's statement was consistent with similar statements made by Kepler 
in the introduction to his Astronomia nova and by Galileo in his Letter to the 
Grand Duchess Christina, which Newton had most likely read in Thomas 
Salusbury's Mathematical Collections (1661), in which these texts were trans- 
lated into English.26 In their attempt to reconcile the phenomenalist language 
of the geocentric passages in the Bible with the realist heliocentric view of the 
Copernican system, both Kepler and Galileo used the principle of accommo- 
dation, and argued that the teaching of natural philosophy and astronomy was 


21 See Iliffe, Priest of Nature, 242. 

22 The Correspondence, vol. 2, 333: Newton to Burnet, ca. 20 January 1681. 

23 See Snobelen, “Not in the Language of Astronomers,” 508. 

24 See Janiak, “Newton and Descartes: Theology and Natural Philosophy,” 425. 

25 See above, n.9. 

26  Salusbury's Mathematical Collections, in addition to the English translation of the Dia- 
logue on Two Chief Systems of the World, also included the English translations of Kepler's 
introduction to Astronomia nova, and the Letter to the Grand Duchess Christina, see 
Thomas Salusbury, Mathematical Collections and Translations, vol. 1, (London: 1661), 
421-24, 427-60, 461—67. On Salusbury's Mathematical Collections, see Nick Wilding, “The 
Return of Thomas Salusbury's Life of Galileo (1664),’ British Journal for the History of Sci- 
ence 41 (2008), 241-65. 
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not part of the mandate of the inspired Word of God. In the introduction to his 
Astronomia nova, Kepler wrote: 


Now the holy scriptures, too, when treating common things (concerning 
which it is not their purpose to instruct humanity), speak with humans in 
the human manner, in order to be understood by them. They make use of 
what is generally acknowledged, in order to weave in other things more 
lofty and divine. No wonder, then, if scripture also speaks in accordance 
with human perception when truth is at odds with the senses, whether or 
not humans are aware of this.?" 


And so did Galileo in his Letter to the Grand Duchess Christina: 


I think that in disputes about natural phenomena one must begin not 
with the authority of scriptural passages, but with sense experiences 
and necessary demonstrations. For the Holy Scripture and nature derive 
equally from the Godhead, the former as the dictation of the Holy Spirit 
and the latter as the most obedient executrix of God's orders; moreover, 
to accommodate the understanding of the common people it is appropri- 
ate for Scripture to say many things that are different (in appearance and 
in regard to the literal meaning of the words) from the absolute truth; 
on the other hand, nature is inexorable and immutable, never violates 
the terms of the laws imposed upon her, and does not care whether or 
not her recondite reasons and ways of operating are disclosed to human 
understanding; but not every scriptural assertion is bound to obligations 
as severe as every natural phenomenon; finally, God reveals Himself to 
us no less excellently in the effects of nature than in the sacred words of 
Scripture.?8 


27 Johannes Kepler, Gesammelte Werke, vol. 3 (Munich: 1990), 29. I have followed Donahue's 
translation, see New Astronomy, trans. William H. Donahue (Cambridge, Eng.: 1992), 60. 
The original reads: "Jam vero et sacrae litterae, de rebus vulgaribus (in quibus illarum 
institutum non est homines instruere) loquuntur cum hominibus, humano more, ut ab 
hominibus percipiantur; utuntur iis quae sunt apud homines in confesso, ad insinuanda 
alia sublimiora et divina. Quid mirum igitur, si Scriptura quoque cum sensibus loqua- 
tur humanis, tunc cum rerum veritas a sensibus discrepat, seu scientibus hominibus seu 
ignaris." 

28 Galileo Galilei, Le opere: Edizione nazionale, ed. Antonio Favaro, vol. 5 (1895; repr. Florence: 
1968), 316-17. I have followed Finocchiaro's translation, see The Essential Galileo, ed. and 
trans. Maurice A. Finocchiaro (Indianapolis: 2008), 116. The original reads: *Mi par che 
nelle dispute di problemi naturali non si dovrebbe cominciare dalle autorità di luoghi 
delle Scritture, ma dalle sensate esperienze e dalle dimostrazioni necessarie: perché, 
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Not unlike Kepler and especially Galileo, Newton therefore - in the brief 
discussion of the Scriptures in the Scholium on space and time, in the cor- 
respondence with Burnet, and in the manuscript draft of the De motu — main- 
tained that any attempt to derive truths about natural phenomena from 
biblical passages, even if they were not necessarily false, would inevitably lead 
to incorrect statements, if not to disputes.?? However, there is another manu- 
script in which Newton makes it even clearer which are the appropriate modes 
for grasping the meaning of Scripture and for discovering the truths about the 
natural world. 


4 "The Scriptures Speaking Not in the Language of Astronomers" 


This manuscript, a sort of English popularization of the themes of the Principia 
mathematica, was written by Newton between 1692 and 1693, perhaps stimu- 
lated by his correspondence with Bentley on natural theology,?? and is entitled 
An Account of the Systeme of the World described in Mr Newton's Mathematical 
Principles of Philosophy. In the first and longest paragraph of this manuscript, 
bearing the title "Scripture abused to prove the immoveableness of the globe 
of ye Earth,” Newton states the following: 


In determining the true systeme of the world the main Question is 
whether the earth do rest or be moved. For deciding this some bring texts 
of scripture, but in my opinion misinterpreted, the Scriptures speaking 
not in the language of Astronomers (as they think) but in that of the 
common people to whom they were written. So where tis said that God 


procedendo di pari dal Verbo divino la Scrittura e la natura, quella come dettatura dello 
Spirito Santo, e questa come osservantissima esecutrice de gli ordini di Dio; ed essendo, 
di più, convenuto nelle Scritture, per accomodarsi all'intendimento dell'universale, dir 
molte cose diverse, in aspetto e quanto al nudo significato delle parole, dal vero assoluto; 
ma, all’incontro, essendo la natura inesorabile ed immutabile, e mai non trascendente 
i termini delle leggi impostegli, come quella che nulla cura che le sue recondite ragioni 
e modi di operare sieno o non sieno esposti alla capacità degli uomini; pare che quello 
degli effetti naturali che o la sensata esperienza ci pone dinanzi agli occhi o le necessarie 
dimostrazioni ci concludono, non debba in conto alcuno essere revocato in dubbio, non 
che condennato, per luoghi della Scrittura che avessero nelle parole diverso sembiante; 
poi che non ogni detto della Scrittura é legato a obblighi cosi severi com'ogni effetto di 
natura, né meno eccellentemente ci si scuopre Iddio negli effetti di natura che ne' sacri 
detti delle Scritture." 

29 See Iliffe, Priest of Nature, 244. 

30 See Cohen, “Isaac Newton’s Principia, the Scriptures,” 542. 
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hath made ye round world so fast that it cannot be moved, the Prophet 
intended not to teach Mathematicians the spherical figure and immove- 
ableness of the whole earth and sea in the heavens but to tell the vul- 
gar in their own dialect that God had made the great continent of Asia 
Europe and Africa so fast upon its foundations in the great Ocean that it 
cannot be moved therein after the manner of a floating Island. For this 
Continent was the whole habitable world anciently known and by ye 
ancient eastern nations was accounted round or circular as was also the 
sea encompassing it.?! 


According to Newton, those who think they can find accurate data in the Bible 
to show that the earth is spherical and immovable are completely deceiving 
themselves, because the prophet is neither expressing himself in the language 
of astronomers, nor imparting teachings about the natural world to mathema- 
ticians. This obviously does not imply that the biblical language did not have a 
literal reference. It is merely a matter of understanding that the prophet, rather 
than the sphericity and immobility of the earth, was referring to the round 
continental mass that the ancient eastern people believed formed the entire 
inhabited world.32 

In the second paragraph of the manuscript Newton considers abuse of 
mathematics in order to demonstrate that the earth is immobile. He points 
out that "there is another sort of arguments against the motion of the whole 
earth taken from our senses," since common people expect the motion of the 
earth to be perceptible (i.e. assuming that it is moving). Nevertheless, Newton 
adds that 


this way of arguing proceeds from want of skill & judgment in Mathemat- 
ical things, and therefore is insisted upon only by the common people 
& such mathematicians as understand not so much as the principles 
of Mechanicks. Were the earth moved uneavenly by joggs such motion 
would be easily perceived, but an eaven motion such as the earth's is sup- 
posed, ought to be imperceptible. For any systeme of bodies the motions 
of the bodies one amongst another are the same whether the systeme 
rest or be moved on uniformly, as is mathematically demonstrable. So 
the motions of all things in a ship are found the same whether the ship 
rest or be under sail. In both cases things fall perpendicularly down by 
the mast and projectiles fly alike towards all quarters. Nor can a blinded 
Marriner tell whether the ship move fast or slow or not at all. And there 


31 Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Add. Ms. 4005, fol. 39r. 
32 See Snobelen, "Not in the Language of Astronomers,” 514-15. 
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is the same reason of the System of the earth sea & air with the things 
therein. We cannot tell by our senses whether they all rest or move on 
eavenly together.33 


Since, Newton concludes in the third and final paragraph, neither the argu- 
ments taken from the Bible nor those based on our senses are sufficient to 
resolve the question “whether the earth do rest or be moved,” then 


'tis fit we should lay aside these and the like vulgar prejudices and have 
recourse to some strickt and proper way of reasoning. Now the Question 
being about motion is a mathematical one and therefore requires skill in 
Mathematicks to decide it. And seeing it is difficulter to argue demon- 
stratively about magnitude and motion together then about magni- 
tude alone, there is greater skill required here then in pure Geometry 
so that none but able Mathematicians may pretend to be competent 
judges of this matter. The great difficulty of this part of Mathematicks 
seems to be the reason that the Ancients made but little progress in it. 
In this last age since the revival & advancement of these studies, some 
able Mathematicians as Galileo and Hugenius have carried it on further 
then the Ancients did. Mister Newton to advance it far enough for his 
purpose has spent the two first of his three books in demonstrating new 
Propositions about force & motion before he begins to consider the sys- 
teme of the world. Then in his third Book he teaches that systeme from 
the Propositions demonstrated in the two first.34 


As this manuscript makes clear, behind the accommodated language used 
by the Bible for ordinary people, and which therefore referred to the sensible 
and relative quantities of natural phenomena, there were the absolute, true 
and mathematical quantities. According to Newton, in order to determine 
the question of the mobility of the Earth — even when the meaning of the 
Scriptures is being considered - it was necessary to appeal only to the math- 
ematical physics, the success of which had been demonstrated by his Principia 
mathematica. As he wrote in the Scholium to the Definitions, the purpose of 
the Principia was precisely this, namely to be a very reliable guide for drawing 
"evidence partly from apparent motions, which are the differences between 
the true motions, and partly from the forces that are the causes and effects of 
the true motions.?5 


33 Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Add. Ms. 4005, fol. gir. 
34 Ibid. 
35 Newton, The Principia, 414. See also Iliffe, Priest of Nature, 245. 
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